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A BRIEF PRESEl?n^fe3^N 

OF 

PITMAN’S PHONETIC SHORTHAND. 


The art of Phonography may be easily acquired. Experience 
has shown that its principles are mastered by most learners in a 
very short space of time, and that an hour’s daily practice in 
reading and writing, for two or three months, will ensure toler- 
able facility in using it. The student is particularly cautioned 
against attempting to write with rapidity at the outset. When 
his hand has become accustomed to trace the simple geometric 
forms of the phonographic characters with correctness and ele- 
gance, he will find no difficulty in writing them quickly ; but if 
he lets his anxiety to write fast overcome his resolution to write 
well, he will not only be longer in attaining real swiftness, but 
will always have to lament the illegibility of his writing. 

The learner should write upon paper ruled with single lines, 
and he may use either a pen or a pencil. A pencil is recom- 
mended for exercises, and a pen for ordinary writing and report- 
ing. As, however, the reporter is sometimes so situated that he 
cannot use a pen, he should accustom himself, at times, to report 
with a pencil. The pen or pencil should be held as for longhand 
writing, and the elbow be turned out, so that the letter b can 
be struck with ease. The heavy vowel dots should be produced 
by pressure, and not by a circular motion of the pen-point. 

“The use of Phonography by shorthand writers,” says Mr 
Munson in the preface to his Complete Phottographer for the 
United States, “ has become so general, and the superiority of 
the system over all other kinds of stenography is so universally 
acknowledged, that it is now unnecessary to say anything of its 
comparative merits, or to press its claims upon the public, for no 
one about to commence the study of shorthand would think fo* 
a moment of taking up any other.” 
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VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 


Long . 
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ee 
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■alms. 
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1 

all. 
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Short . 
1 o 


u 


_ L. 


wife, 


ay, oi oil . 


The signs for x, ow, and wi may be written in a isrsc position. 


THE VOWELS COMBINED WITH W AND Y. 
wa we wi wo wu woo ]| ya ye yi yo yu yoo 


TW signs for these two series of diphthongs are written light for 
short sounds* and heavy for long sounds. 


REMARKS ON THE ALPHABET. 

I* The names of the long vowels are contained in the illus- 
trative words above. The short vowels should be called at or 
u short cthP et or “ short eh" it or u short eef ot or u short awep 
2 it or “ short tth” oot or “short oof A vowel placed above a 
horizontal -consonant, is read BEFORE the consonant, and when 
written under is read after the consonant. With upright and 
sloping consonants, a vowel on the left is read before the con- 
sonant, and a vowel on the right is read AFTER the consonant. 

2. S (or P) is also represented by a circle. At the beginning 
or end of a word it is to be placed on the right side of a 
STRAIGHT down-stroke, and in a corresponding position with 
respect to any other straight letter. In the middle of words, and 
when joined to a curved letter, write it in the most convenient 
position. Make it double size for ss; as pass, passes. (See p. vi.) 

3. Ch is written downward, and slopes little ; as cheese . 

4. The straight r is written upward ; as ray , rose . 

5. Z, when standing alone, is written upward, as lay , loo / and 
sh downward, as she . These letters, when joined to others, may 
he written either up or down,* as tail , kneel , The three places 
for vowels are reckoned from the beginning of the consonant, as 
“first,” “second,” and “ third ” place. 

6. Z/may be written up or down. Ld is written downward only. 

7. F ox v, when following a straight letter, is expressed by a 
final hook on the right side of t, d , and the upper side of k , g } etc. ; 
as strzfe , crave „ 

8. All the letters in columns 3,4, 5, in the opposite page may 
be written half-length to express an additional t or d , and those 
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in columns 3, 4, may have a final ?2-hook. All the letters at the 
bottom of the page may be hooked for n, and all except the 
three heavy curves may be halved for t, d. 

9. H may also be written by a small dot placed before the 
following vowel ; as happy ; or by the downstroke shortened to 
a tick ; as human. 

10. St is a loop about half as long as a consonant ; as step, taste. 

11. A loop two-thirds of a consonant represents sir ; as master. 

12. A large or double-size circle at the commencement of a word 
represents sw ; as swim. 

13. Ns final, after a straight letter, is written by a circle on 
the 72 -hook side, as pains/ and after a curve by a circle at the 
end of a hook ; as fans. 

14. The termination tion ( shon ) is expressed by a large final 
hook ; as station , oppression. After the circles, it is expressed by 
continuing the .f-circle to the other side of the consonant ; as 
position , compensation. 

2. \ \d 3. /. 4. ^ 5. O’" J I'" 

7. l v e-r 2 9. "\ ^ 10. \ L‘ 11. 12. CT'- 

13. ^ ^ 14. \ 


ALPHABET OF NATURE. 

Phonography is based upon an analysis of the English spoktn 
language. Its consonants and vowels are so arranged as to show, 
as far as possible, their mutual relations. In the consonants, p 
stands first, next b ; the rest follow in perfectly natural order, 
first the stopped or explosive letters, proceeding from the lips to 
the throat ; then the continuants, in the same order ; and lastly 
the nasals, liquids, coalescents, and the aspirate. Only sixteen 
out of the twenty-four consonants in the English language are 
essentially diff$ 7 'ent. They are p, /, ch, k; f th, s , shy n, ng / 
/, r ; w,y / h . The articulations in the pairs p and b , / and d, 
/“and v, etc., are the same, but the sound is, so to speak, light in 
the first, and heavy in the second, letter of each pair. The letters 
of each pair are represented by similar strokes, but that chosen 
for the second is written thick, instead of thin / as, \ p , \ b, 
\ \ d, f v, etc. ; and thus, not only is the memory 

burdened with fewer signs, but the mind perceives that a 
thin stroke corresponds with a light articulation , and a thick 
stroke with a heavy articulation. P, t, ch, k / f th (as in thin), s, 
sh, areli^ht, voiceless, or breathed consonants ; while b , d,j, g / 
v, th (as m then), zh , are heavy, voiced, or murmured con- 

sonants. In the voiced letters ( b , d , j, g, etc.) a vocal murmur 
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is added to the action of the organs by which /, t, ch 9 k y etc., are 
produced. The light sounds,/, /, k , are also called SURDS. All 
the heavy stroke letters, together with m, n , ng ; l, r ; w, y 9 and 
the vowels, are sonants, or voiced letters. Ch and j are double 
consonants, formed by the union of /, sh, and d , zh, as m \y be 
heard in izteh, £/zeap, e^e, yet. In the alphabet they follow t, d , 
their first elements. In speaking of shorthand outlines, whatever 
is said of /, /, q, A, f 6 , s, f, refers also to their correspond- 
ing letters, b, d,j, g, v, d, z, $. The vowels are arranged na- 
turally in two series, palatal and labial ; each commencing with 
the most open sound. The SHORT vowels are represented by 
light dots and dashes, and the corresponding long vowels by 
heavy ones. After a few weeks’ practice in writing Phonography, 
the heavy strokes and dots are made without any percc pible 
effort, and a^e traced by the pen with as much facility us their 
corres ponding sounds are produced by the organs of speech. 


ON WRITING PHONETICALLY. 

The English alphabet is deficient in letters to represent the 
sounds of the language. For instance, it has no single letter to 
represent the first consonant sound in think , shoe The phono- 
graphic letters are ( ih, sh . And the twenty-six letters of 
the common alphabet cL not always represent the same sounds. 
Thus, a is used for six different sounds in maker , father , ma?i t 
many, wall \ want. Before the pupil can write a word phoneti- 
cally, he must (i) pronounce it distinctly, (2) ascertain its com- 
ponent sounds, and then (3) write their respective shorthand 
letters. N before k or hard g is often pronounced ing (ng or f) ; 
as in hank , think , longer ; not ban- A, thin- A , longer . 


RULES FOR WRITING, WITPI ILLUSTRATIONS, 
r. Write words as they are pronounced, not as they are 

SPELLED. 

2. When learning make the consonants about one-sixth of an 
inch in length. Afterwards reduce the size to one-eighth. 

3. L and r , initial or final : — If equally convenient to the 
writer, the up stroke is used when a vowel follows ; as lamb , rye r 
road, fellow, parry, and the DOWN stroke when a vowel precedes ; 
as elm, air . (See page viii.) 

4. When a word begins with a vowel followed by ^ or z , or 
ends with a vowel preceded by s or z, use the STROKE form of 
the letter ; as ask, lazy . 

5. A vowel between two consonants is written thus : — A first- 
place vowel or a second-place LONG vowel, is put after the first 
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consonant ; as talk, gate ; a second-place SHORT vowel or a third- 
place vowel is put before the second consonant ; as get, took. 
This rule does not apply to the circle s. 

6 . To vocalize wl write the vowel on the left ; as ’well. 

7. A full f ' zed and a half-sized consonant should not be joined 
tinless they i jrm an angle at the point of union. In such cases 
the double consonant (the half-sized one) should be resolved 
into its simple letters ; as lacked \ 

8. To express one of the long vowels, ah , eh, ee, between the 
two letters of one of the pi , pr , series of consonants, write a small 
circle ABOVE or BEFORE the consonant ; as careless . The short 
vowels a, e, t, are written by a small circle placed UNDER 
■or after the consonant ; as term. A stroke-v owel is struck 
through the, consonant ; as school. 

9. Prefixes are written near the following part of the word, 
but not joined; COM, con, a dot at the commencement, as 
commit ; INTER, INTRO, nt (half-length n), as introduce . 

10. Affixes are written near the preceding part of the word ; 
ING, a dot at the end, as speaking , or by •w' ng ; INGS, a short 
stroke, mornings ; SELF, circle s / SHIP, s/i. 

11. A curved letter, when made twice its usual length, repre- 
sents tr , dr, or thr, in addition to the primary letter ; as father . 

12. Grammalogues may be joined to make common phrases ; 
as I have, you may. The may be expressed by a short slanting 
stroke joined to the preceding word, written either downward or 
upward ; as in the, which the ; and he by I ; as for he, when he. 
Of the is intimated by writing the words between which it occurs 
near to each other ; as, some of the men. 

3. < N ■< A \j< CZ 4. 1 __ g). 5. L_ 

TiLie.r 7. c 1 s. csl/° Vn e_,. 9. .i T„ 

10. V_j_. 11. V_ 12. V ^ t S s <0^ 

HALVING PRINCIPLE. 

By halving a consonant, T is added to thin, and D to thick 
letters ; as, X pate (not paid), \. bid (not hit), l v tight, I- dead, 
/ chat, : — cat, Vj. feet, Kb vowed, ("■ thought, d' shot, < — . mat, 
v net, r let, ”\ art, <s wet, f hot , < plat, x prate, X bread, 
c i. street , 9 seized , — .. system. 

If a vowel follows t or d , the preceding consonant must not 
be halved, but / or d must be written at length ; as (g loft , 
K \ lofty, V abode, 'S body. 
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DOUBLE-LENGTH PRINCIPLE. 
ja CURVED consonant written twice its usual length expresses 

the addition of tr, dr, or thr (dr) ; thus, letter , ^ shutter , 

inventor , ^ reporter , 

The irregulars w" ^ when doubled, become 

' ng~ker or ng-ger } or mher ; thus, longer T 

u distemper , Chamberlain, 


GRAMMALOGUES. 

Phonography may be written either IN full, every sounded 
vowemnd consonant being expressed by its shorthand letter ; 
or IN BRIEF, when every word of frequent occurrence is repre- 
sented by one or more of its prominent letters. These words 
are called Grammalogues, or letter-woeds, and the letters 
that represent them are called LOGOGRAMS, or WORD -LETTERS. 
Thus, each word in line i is represented by the under-written 
shorthand letter in line 2, which letter forms part of the word 
when written in full, as in line 3 : 

1. of) to, for , be, are , have , which, from . 

2. ' N \ v / ^ 

3. L ^ v. 

The stroke-vowels aw , 0 , 00, are used as logograms in each of 
these directions v i ✓ long, \ J / short, A sloping upward dash, 
above the line, ^ represents the common word and ; 1 he is a 
thick perpendicular dash ON the line. The series of vowel 
grammalogues is : 

Long. n ^ 1 , ' , 

all, too or tioo ; oh 01* otce, he; awe, who ; 
Short. v ^ 1 , / 

of, to; on, but; and, should. 

written upward 

When writing under difficulties, the phonographer might con- 
fuse the pronouns i he and * who : / or 2 he, might he used 
in such a case as an alternative sign. 



GRAMMALOGUES 

PHONETICALLY AEE-AKGED. 


Grammalog-ues marked " i ” (first position) are written abo<z>n the line. 
Those marked “ 3 ” (third position) are written through the line. 
Those not marked (second position) are written on the line. 



CONSONANTS. 
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go, ago 1 ; give-n 
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®s 
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gd 
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God 1 ; good 
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bv 
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br 
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ber; number- ed 3 

! fr 

V. 
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T 
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from 

tit 
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told 

j V 
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truth; true 3 
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over 1 ; ever-y 
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toward 
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very ; however 3 
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thank- ed 1 ; think 

df 
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advantage; difficult 3 

■ dr 

*) 

through 3 

dzt 
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done ; down 3 

TH 

( 

though 1 ; them 
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at 
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that 1 ; without 

CH 
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i ds 
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those 1 ; this ; 

J 
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large 1 
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c 
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in 

y 

general 
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their, there 

jut 

</ 

gentleman l; gen- 
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dr 

) 

therefore 3 

K 


can 1 ; come 
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(dr double length) 

kt 
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quite 1 ; could 

8 

) 

so, us j see, use (»$«») S 

knt 

-= 

cannot 1 ; account 

8 
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first 


VOWELS. 

sprt 

°s 

spirit 

Dash 

— 

and (np) 
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several 

a 
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a, an 

z 
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was; use (verb) 3, 

ah 
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SH 

i 
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shall, slialt 

u 

e 

* 

the 
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9 

short I 

eh 

# 

eh ? aye ( e , ever) 

ZH 

J 

usual 

0 

\ 

of 

zlir 

J 

pleasure 


1 

on 
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me, my 1; him, may 

aw 

s. 

all 

nit 


might 1 


✓ 

ms 

^ b 

myself 1 ; himself 

« 

l 

awe 

but 

nip 

/-""S 

important 1 ; im- 





[prove-d-ment 

6 

i 

O ! oh ! owe 

mr 

3ST 

nt 
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more 1 ; Mr, mere 

Dash 

1 

he 

| 

in, any 1 ; no 
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OO 

\ 

to 

nd 
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hand 1 ; under 



should (up) 



55 


two, too 

nn 


opinion 
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who 

nr 
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NO 

s w' 

language 1 ; thing 


DIPHTHONGS. 

L 
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Lord 

we 

c 

when 
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r 
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what 

rd 
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Phonography 
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METHOD OF PRACTICE. 

The learner should not attempt, at first, to bring into use a„_ 
the abbreviating principles here introduced. He should be con- 
tent to practise, for two or three weeks, a rather lengthened style 
of Phonography, making much use of the simple consonants, 
until he feels confidence in the use of the phonographic charac- 
ters, and in the principle of phonetic spelling. He may then 
gradually adopt the double and treble letters, and the prefixes 
and affixes, etc., as he requires them ; that is, as he feels that the 
style he is employing is not brief enough for the manual dex- 
terity he has acquired. In selecting one out of two or more 
possible forms for 'any word, the student must recollect that 
great! ease in writing, and, consequently, the saving of time, is 
not secured by using hooked and grouped, and especially half- 
sized, letters, on all possible occasions ; but he must learn to 
make a judicious selection, and employ those which are%iost 
readily made in any given case, and not adopt those forms that 
merely take up the least room. 

The pupil should spend as much time in reading as in writing 
Phonography. Printed rather than manuscript Phonography 
should be selected for this purpose. To those who wish to excel 
in Phonography as an Art , the perusal of two or three shorthand 
volumes is recommended before a rapid style of writing is ac- 
quired, in order that the style may be formed on a correct model. 
When learning, the following method of practice will be found 
useful Take a specimen of printed shorthand and copy it out 
in longhand ; then transcribe the article into phonetic shorthand, 
from the longhand copy, and compare the shorthand exercise 
with the original : correct, if necessary, and re-write. This 
course should be continued until a correct style is obtained. 
Much advantage will also be derived from transcribing phonetic 
printing into shorthand. In this case the pupil has the phonetic 
spelling of each word provided to his hand. The Phonetic 
journaly published weekly, may be used for these purposes, as it 
contains both shorthand and phonetic printing. In a class, after 
an exercise has been written from the dictation of the leader, let 
the books change hands, and each student read and correct the 
writing of another. 

It must be remembered that the saving of time and great ease 
in writing is not secured by using hooked and grouped, and 
especially half-sized, letters, on all possible occasions. An easy 
and legible outline is better than one that is short but cramped, 
with joinings that check the pen. The rule for choosing out- 
lines should be sharp angles and forward. The outline 

minute (sixty seconds) is shorter than minute , but is 

not so quickly written ; and the two strokes in r mental take 
more time than the three strokes in mental. 



THE TEACHING AND PRACTICE OF 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Statistics on the teaching of Pitman's Shorthand in Great 
Britain, compiled during the early part of 1891, show that 
Pitman's Shorthand is taught in 1,520 Colleges, schools, institu- 
tions, classes, etc., and that the number of pupils then receiving 
instruction from 793 teachers of Phonography (the number from 
whom replies had been received) was 46,428, being 41,687 
males atsu 4,741 females. The pupils who received instruction 
from these teachers during the whole of 1890 was 55,558. 
These returns are necessarily very incomplete, and refer only to 
those who are receiving professional instruction. 

Owing to the fact that Phonography is simple and easy of 
acquisition, and that the Members of the Phonetic Society under- 
take the gratuitous postal correction of lessons, the majority of 
students ao not consider the services of a personal teacher neces- 
sary. Private students, therefore, form the bulk of those learning 
the system, and, judging from the enormous number of instruc- 
tion books in circulation (the “ Phonographic Teacher ” selling 
at the rate of 150,000 per annum), their number is beyond cal- 
culation, and no attempt is made to include them in these figures. 

Pitman’s Shorthand is the system recommended by the Society 
of Arts, but the examinations of this Society are open to writers 
of all systems. The examiner for the Society states that at least 
nine- tenths of the candidates write Pitman's Shorthand. The 
system has been adapted to French, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, Welsh, Hindoo, and Malagasy. It is doing nine-tenths 
of the reporting of the English-speaking world, and is used by 
nearly all the Press reporters, newspaper men, and practical 
shorthand writers. The system supports a Journal (the JPhoneltc 
Journal ), with a weekly circulation of 25,000, besides one other 
weekly, and five monthly Shorthand Periodicals, and it is the 
only system that has produced a Library of Shorthand Books. 

There are 44 Shorthand Associations in the kingdom, and the 
Phonetic Society of Certificated writers of Phonography receives 
an addition of 4,500 members each year. The literature of Pho- 
nography is very large, and ranges from the Bible to the “ Pick- 
wick Fapears.” Of the principal instruction book, the 41 Phono- 
graphic Teacher,” there have been sold up to the present time 
1,600,000 copies. 
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AMERICA. 

Isaac Pitman’s Phonography, including several slight moain- 
cations of it by various publishers in order to secure American 
copyright, is the system most extensively used in America and 
Canada. The following extract is taken from “ Circulars of In- 
formation of the Bureau of Education, No. 2, 1884,” printed and 
issued by the United States Government : — 

<£ The statistics [of the teaching of shorthand] show a grand 
total of 12,470 persons receiving instruction in shorthand during 
the year 1882 ; 10,197 were in schools and classes, of which 
number 6,032 were males and 2,904 females, the sex of 1,261 being 
unreported. Two thousand two hundred and seventy-three re- 
ceived instruction by mail. This total, it is believed, bears no 
proportion to the number pursuing the study without a teacher.” 

The total of 12,470 is made up as follows : — 

Students of Pitman’s Phonography ... 10,991 

Students of 7 other systems of shorthand ... 1,479 


12,470 


From an investigation made in 1S89 as to the number of 
persons writing different systems of Shorthand in America, it 
was shown that 97 per cent, of the shorthand writers use Isaac 
Pitman’s system of Shorthand, or one of the modifications referred 
to above." In Great Britain the system is used by 93 per cent, 
of reporters, and in Australia by 96 per cent. 


THE SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND EMPLOYED 
ON THE PRESS. 


The figures quoted below relate to the staffs of 16 London 
daily newspapers — 10 morning and 6 evening journals— and 3 
Metropolitan news agencies ; also 38 of the principal daily papers 
in England and Scotland. The systems used by 607 journalists 
attached to the staffs of these newspapers are as under : — - 


London Newspapers 
Provincial Newspapers 
London Press Agencies 



115 8312121,..! 

405 4 3 2 1 1 ... 

49 6 1 I ... 


569 1873322111 
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HISTORY O F SH ORTHAND. 

The invention of the stenographic or swift mode of writing, by 
signs, employed by ihe Roman notarii, in the time of the Caesars, 
has been assigned by various authors, to different persons. 
Diogenes Laertius has been made to say that Xenophon first took 
down the sa> ings of Socrates in notes ; but the original text may 
mean that he merely noted down the sayings of Socrates. The 
Latins, however, claimed for themselves the invention of the 
Roman notes. Ennius (perhaps about 150 years B.C.) is said to 
have ir^ented 1,100 common notes, or abbreviations, called 
common because intended for general use;' but as no work, nor 
even a saying of Ennius, written in notes, has been discovered, 
the fact of his having used them is unestablished. Plutarch 
rejects Ennius, and is in favor of Cicero. Eusebius gives the 
merit of the invention to Tiro the freeclman of Cicero. Dion 
Cassius thinks Maecenas was the inventor of “ notes for swiftness 
of writing,” at least, of some of them ; but Seneca ingenuously 
attributes the invention and the cultivation of this species of 
writing to freedmen and slaves, whose performances were, 
according to the usage of the times, attributed to their patrons. 

The plan adopted by the earliest swift writers has been thus 
described by an ancient author. Several writers agree to divide, 
mentally, or by signals, what may be delivered m public by an 
orator or advocate, into portions of about six or eight words each, 
to write these down in succession, as they are able to follow the 
speaker ; afterwards to compare notes, and thus find out the whole 
discourse verbatim l But the art being improved, and more ex- 
tensively employed, not only publicly, but in private correspon- 
dence, and for memoranda, the ancients are reported to nave 
attained a swiftness of hand equal to the utmost possible degree 
of the tongue’s volubility. This, from the specimens that have 
reached us, may reasonably be doubted, although many extrava- 
gant passages are found in ancient authors expressing their admi- 
ration of a species of writing which even anticipated the speaker’s 
thought, and noted down the words but half conceived. Their 
characters were letters, which, written alone, one way, denoted a 
certain word, as C (Caius), and inverted, some other word, as 

(Caia), and such occur in various books and monuments. 
Some few signs were used, chiefly for prepositions, as for ad 

from (the left) ; a<i 7 to (the left) ; r>/, (neither from nor 
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to) ; bat these were not numerous. They further proceeded to 
abbreviate the letters of the alphabet ; thus writing 3 for JB, 
C for E, or anything somewhat resembling it, for M, 

7 for N, etc., and the initials, or principal consonants, or the 
main strokes of the consonants of several words were joined to- 
gether in one cluster to denote several words ; as patres 

conscripti , Marcus Cicero, (M. C, with ££ o” annexed;. 

To complete the scheme, various tenninational strokes, turns, 
and dots, were employed, to express the persons, numbers, and 
cases of verbs, nouns, and pronouns. 

Seneca is said to have added at least 5,000 characters to those 
of Tiro ; but he would form an erroneous idea of these who 
should suppose them all ££ arbitrages. ” They are the most con- 
cise and distinct forms he could devise of abbreviating the words ; 
and they were published, probably, to ensure a general uniformity 
of style among the shorthand writers of his day. The work was 
progressively enlarged by various hands till Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, put the finishing stroke to it by the addition of many 
“notes 33 for Scripture proper names, and other Christian words, 
thereby rendering the work ££ much more useful to the faithful. 35 

The following fact will serve to show how long these “ Notes 55 
continued in general use, and may, perhaps, date the first dis- 
courteous blow aimed at their popularity. They were displeasing 
to the great Justinian, who, 5 c forbade the text of his Codex to be 
written by the £ catches and short cut riddles of signs, 5 — vetuit- 
gue per signo 7 'um captiones et co 7 nptndiosa (V?ng?nata Codicis sin 
textmn conscrihi . 3 3 

So scarce had the work become three or four centuries ago, 
that in 1497, during a diligent search in many libraries, but one 
copy was seen, and that was doomed to destruction for the sake of 
the parchment on which it was written. Two years after, the 
whole Psalter Was met wbth in one of the ecclesiastical libraries, 
written in the notes of ££ Tullius and Cyprian, 33 in very elegant 
gold characters ; but so ignorant of the 4£ mystery 33 was the 
librarian, that it bore the superscription of <£ The Psalter in the 
Armenian Tongue. 35 

During the next centur}?, a diligent search, attended with little 
success, was made for works written in the ancient character, 
John Tritbemius and Peter Bembose met with a few, sacred as 
well as secular ; and Bougartius had a history of Quintus Cur- 
tius’s at the end of which, and in the margins, were a few notes 
of the kind. Justus Lepsius corresponded with P. Leonardus 
Lesius on the subject of publishing to the world the much-talked- 
of “ Notes,” into the history of which he entered, and whose 
letter furnishes some of the facts now stated. The work was 
shortly after executed by the hand of Gruter, the eminent 
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scholar and critic, who wrote the C6 Insciiptiones Antique” under 
the- .auspices of Joseph Scaliger ; for, having possessed himself 
of an exquisitely illuminated copy, written on parchment, and 
being supplied by Pistorius with another, iar more ancient, 
Gruter published at Heidelberg, about the year 1600, under the 
title tfi Notae Romanorum Veterum,” an edition as perfect as his 
industry and skill could produce. 

As this ancient system of shorthand, devised by Cicero, about 
1,900 years ago, was practised by Tiro, and considerably enlarged 
by Seneca in the first century, the 200 folio pages of Gruter’s 
publication, containing twelve or thirteen thousand characters, 
carry the running title of ct Notse Tyronis ac Seneca 55 

These notes are constructed on the piinciple of extreme abbre- 
viation ; for, though every letter of the alphabet is employed, 
very few words, comparatively, are wiitten in full. Indeed, the 
characters are so ill-adapted for joining, that hundreds of exam- 
ples aic found, wheiein, apparently, to preserve the writing 
horizontal, the shape , slope , and size of the letters, are variously 
modified, and the lettets themselves either disconnected or writ- 
ten across each other. 

The forms of the stenographic letters seem to have been derived 
from the ordinary Roman and Grecian, to which several bear a 
rude resemblance. This is particularly observable in C, 3 , 
G* M, N, R, S, and U. 

We have seen that in the first system of shorthand of which 
we have any account, that attributed to Cicero, all the principles 
of the stenographic art, as at present practised, were acknowledged 
namely, the adoption of simpler forms than the common letters 
of the alphabet ; making each letter the representative of some 
common word ; leaving out such letters as could be spared, par- 
ticularly the vowels, in order to save time ; and sometimes joining 
the initials or other parts of several words, in order to express 
them by one series of forms, and, if possible, without removing 
the hand from the paper. All that the authors of modem sys- 
tems fiave gained in brevity over the ancients, has been by means 
of a simpler alphabet. The letters of Cicero’s system were made 
by abridging the Roman alphabet ; some of them were therefore 
necessarily complex. Modern stenographers have preferred an 
entirely new alphabet, and by sometimes classing under one sign 
two sounds that are nearly related to each other, (as /, tj ; s , z ;) 
a right line and a curve in different positions, with the occasional 
addition of a small circle or hook, at the commencement, have 
supplied a sufficient variety of signs for the letters. How far 
the Roman shorthand was phonetic, it is impossible to say ; 
but we may suppose that the shorthand letters bore the same 
general phonetic value which it is acknowledged the longhand 
letters did ; while most of the modern systems have nothing in 
common with the phonetic principle with respect to all the 
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vowels and some of the consonants. Their longhand was, how- 
ever, unlike the abbreviated longhand which is practised by 
many reporters of the present day, that being abbreviated in 
the forms of the letters, as well as in the number of letters writ- 
ten in a word, while this is shortened only in the spelling ; the 
letters that are written being of the usual shape. 

In the works of stenographic writers we frequently meet with 
the erroneous notion that the system practised by the Romans 
-consisted entirely of arbitrary charac ers, wnich were made to 
stand for words. The alphabet of the system furnishes conclu- 
sive evidence to the contrary. By this system, according to 
Plutarch, was preserved the oration of Cato, relative to the 
Catilinian conspiracy. In his life of Cato the Younger, Plutarch 
remarks, “This, it is said, is the only oration of Cato’s that is 
•extant. Cicero had selected a number of the swiftest writers 
whom he had taught the art of abbreviating words by chapters, 
•and had placed them in different parts of the senate nouse. 
Before his consulate they had no shorthand writers . 53 Soon after 
this, stenography came into general repute among the Romans, 
and was patronized and practised by the emperors themselves 
Augustus and Titus were proficient in it, and some of the authors 
of that age allude to the art in their works. Ovid, when speaking 
•of Julius Caesar, who wrote to his friends in shorthand, says, 
“ By these marks, secrets are borne by land and by sea.” Some 
passages in the Roman authors, which have been supposed to 
refer to shorthand, appear to refer to writing in cipher. Auso- 
nius, a Latin poet of the fourth century, and appointed by the 
Emperor Valentinian preceptor to his son Gratian, wrote some 
verses in honor of an expert shorthand writer of his time, of 
which the following is a translation — “ Come, young and famous 
reporter, prepare the tablets on which you express with simple 
•dots whole speeches, as rapidly as others would trace one single 
word. I dictate volumes, and my pronunciation is as rapid as 
hail ; yet your ear misses nothing, and the pages are not filled. 
Your hand, of which the movement is hardly perceptible, "“flies 
-over the waxy surface ; and although my tongue runs over long 
phrases, you fix my ideas on your tablets long before they are 
worded. I wish I could think as rapidly as you write l Tell 
me, then, since you precede my imagination — tell me who has 
betrayed me? Who has revealed to you what I was meditating? 
How many thefts does your hand make in my soul ! What is 
this new order of things? How is it that what my mouth has 
not yet expressed, has already arrived at your ears. No art, no 
precept, can have given you this talent, since no other hand has 
the celerity of yours ; and you certainly owe to nature and the 
gods, a gift which allows you to know what I am going to pro- 
nounce ; and to think, as it were, with myself.” 

Cicero’s system is the only one that has come down to ns ; 
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whether any others were constructed, we cannot say tc The- 
sa^ne causes that contributed to the excellence of [the ancientl 
stenographers, have deprived the world of the benefit that might 
otherwise have been expected from their labors. The use of 
paper or parchment at the first period of the art, was either 
totally unknown, or confined to a few select individuals oJ stu- 
dious habits or extensive wealth Historical records, as well as. 
mercantile memoranda were too frequently committed to no more 
permanent security than a tablet covered over with a layer of 
wax, and written upon with an iron style. The facilities that 
such a mode of writing presented to the stenographer, were as 
obvious as the fate of almost every composition either originally 
written or transcribed on such perishable materials. After one 
speech had been taken down and transcribed, the wax was rubbed 
smooth, so as to be ready for the transcription of another. Pre- 
vious the obliteration of the characters for this purpose, they 
would be copied 1 »y the decipherer into tablets like those on which, 
they were first written, or on parchment. In the former of these 
cases they were erased after being read and shown to the curious, 
to make room for a subsequent composition : and in the latter* 
they were deposited in the libraries of curious and wealthy indi- 
viduals, and for want of public circulation were lost amidst the 
revolutions of private property. Of all the splendid exhibitions* 
therefore, of extempore eloquence that flowed from the lips of 
the Roman orators, only one has been transmitted to us through 
the medium of shorthand ; and the orations of Scipio, and the 
harangues of Marcus Antoninus, have descended to us through 
the doubtful and suspicious intervention of later and sometimes 
fanciful historians. 

‘ 4 Had not the imperfection of the art among the Greeks, or 
the perishable nature of the materials on which the compositions, 
were transcribed by the decipherers, deprived us of the noblest 
effusions of ancient genius, it is possible that even the treasures 
that are now possessed by the liberal scholar would have faded 
into comparative insignificance.” — Lewis’s cc Historical Account 
of Shorthand,” pages 28 -30. 

From the decline of the Roman Empire, in the fifth century* 
till the revival of learning by means of the discovery of print- 
ing in the fifteenth century, we find scarcely any traces of short- 
hand. During these ten long centuries, aptly termed the dark 
ages,” Discord ruled throughout Europe, and the Arts fled t 
there were indeed but few persons that could write longhand. 

We have no evidence of the introduction of the art of short- 
hand into this country by the Romans Their inscriptions, in 
which the initial letter was often substituted for a word, probably 
suggested the introduction of similar abbreviations into the 
Saxon and English languages. In process of time, these abbre- 
viations were, on the Continent, formed into an imperfect system 
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of stenography, “in which there are still extant an inventory and 
fifty-four charters of Louis the Pious, successor of Charlemagfae: 
copies from the originals were engraved and published at Paris 
in 1747, accompanied by an c Alphabeticum Tironianum, 5 to 
facilitate the progress of the reader. The remains of French 
stenography would have been still more numerous, had not the 
early practisers of the art been suspected of witchcraft and sor- 
cery. Trithamius, whose works were burned by Frederick the 
wSecond, the Elector Palatine, on suspicion of magic, informs us, 
that in his time the shorthand was confounded with the Armenian 
or diabolical characters. 35 — (Lewis, page 32.) 

A system of abbreviated longhand was compiled by Mr, Rad- 
cliff, of Plymouth. He employed the common alj:>habet, and 
expressed only as many letters of each word as would be suffi- 
cient to recall it to the memory. The Lord’s Prayer is abridged 
thus, — “ Our Fth wch rt n hvn ; hlwd b y Nm. V Kg\d m cm. 
Y wl b dn n rth z it s n Hvn. Gv z ths da r dly brcb Ad frgv 
z r trpss z we frgv ym yt trspss agst z. Ad Id z nt nto tmptin, 
bt dlvr z from evl ; fr thn z ye Kgdm & ye pwr &z ye glry lr 
evr & evr. Amn,” 

This book was published in London, 16S8, after the death of 
the author ; how long after, we are unable to say, but probably, 
more than a century. 

This mode is very similar to the system of writing used in the 
East. The following example is gi\ en by Mr Walter Whiter, 
“ Etymologieum Magnum,” page 18, to illustrate “the mode in 
which words are written in the eastern languages, with that mix- 
ture of consonants and vowels which exist in their alphabet.” 

“ Ur fther whch art in avn, hlwd be th nm : th krtgdm cm, th 
wl be dn in arth, as it is in avn, giv-s ds dy ur dly hrcl, and 
frgv-s ur trspss as w-forgv thm tht trsps agnst-s, and ld-snt into 
tmpttn, bt dlvr-s frm avl fr thn is th-kngdm and th-pwr and th- 
glry fr a\r and avr.” 

Shorthand, properly so-called, that is, the employment of 
short signs or characters instead o f the ordinary letters of the 
alphabet, is, in our language, known under various names, gen- 
erally compounded from two Greek words, one conveying the 
idea of brevity or rapidity, and the other of writing. Treatises 
on the art, geneially give it the classic name of “ Stenography,” 
from stenos short, and graltke to write ; but it is usually spoken 
of even by the authors and writers of the various systems, and 
always by other people, under the more significant and every- 
way- pt eferable English name, ‘ 4 Shorthand.” Systems have been 
published under the following titles, derived from the Greek : — 
Polygraph}', writing for all languages ; (this title can be ap- 
plied with propriety only to the comprehensive phonetic alphabet, 
yet it was used by Macaulay, 1756, as the title of a system founded 
on the twenty-six letters of the English alphabet ;) Brachygra- 
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phy, swift writing ; Cryptography, secret writing ; Phoography 
rapid writing ; Radiography, (and from the Latin, Facilography,) 
facile, or easy writing; and some others. 

The shorthand signs made use of may be chosen either arbitra- 
rily to represent words, or they may be made the representatives 
of the letters of the alphabet. In the latter case, words are 
spelled in the usual way, except that vowels and silent consonants 
are commonly omitted. 

This style of writing was first practised in England towards 
the close o! the sixteenth century ; and we have no evidence of 
its having been previously known in any other country in modern 
times. In England, too, it has been carried to a degree of per- 
section which the other nations of Europe can scarcely hope to 
emulate In the year 1588, Timothy Bright published a treatise 
on shorthand under the title of “ Characterie ; the art of short, 
swift, f.nd secret writing, by character. Printed at London, in 
i2rao, by J. Wandate, an assign of Timothy Bright, with the 
privilege of the Queen, forbidding all others to print the same.” 

This book has now become so scarce that but one copy is known 
to be in existence, and this is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
We quote from Lewis’s description of the work : — 

“ This treatise was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and the 
author tells tier Majesty that 6 Cicero did count it worth his 
labor, and no less profitable to the commonwealth, to invent a 
speedy kind of writing by character, and that he, upon the con- 
sideration of the great use of such a kind of writing, had in- 
vented the like, of few characters, short, and easy, every character 
ans vering a word. His invention, too, (he observes,) was mere 
English, without precept or imitation of any : and he hoped it 
wanted little to equal it with the old device of Cicero but Her 
Majesty’s allowance and Cicero’s name. 5 

C£ In his preface to the reader, the author observes, ‘ Thou hast 
here, gentle reader, the art of short, and so of speedy writing, 
to which none is comparable, plainly delivered unto thee ; so as 
by thine own industry thou mayest attain it, if thou wilt but one 
month take pains therein ; and by continuance of another month 
mayest thou attain to great readiness. 3 The book is divided 
into two parts ; the first part treats on the production and variety 
of characters, from the most simple and plain to such as are 
doubly compounded. The other treats on the value of charac- 
ters with regard to their application and use. But the most 
curious part of this treatise is a table containing about 500 

words with the characters adjoined to them, thus, abound , 

about accept , accuse , advance , etc. This table is 

intended to assist the student in the acquisition of the art. As 
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the author observes in his introduction to the learner, c These 
charactericai words thou art to get by heart, and therewith fdie 
making of the figure of the character, so as to do it readily and 
clean : then to be able to join every character to the word pro- 
nounced, without book, or sight of any pattern before thee. This 
done, thou art farther to proceed, and to learn how to refer either 
words of like signification, or of the same kind, or contraries, 
unto those that be called 4 characterie. 5 Now because every 
man, by his own reach, may not know how to refer all words, 
thou hast in this book an English dictionary, with words of refer- 
ence already thereto annexed, to help such as cannot of them- 
selves so dispose of them / The author has divided his characterie 
words (alphabetically) into dozens (to be committed to memory), 
and distinguishes them by their forms and positions, which must 
have been exceedingly tedious to the learner, burdensome to his 
memory, and inconsistent with the principal design of fchis art. 
And notwithstanding the author has displayed considerable 
ingenuity in his production, (for an original invention,) the 
obscurity, confusion, and perplexity, presented to the student 
impediments so numerous and discouraging, that nothing but a 
determined resolution, together with intense application, was 
sufficient to overcome To acquire a knowledge of the art by 
this method in such a degree of perfection as to render it at all 
useful, as much time and attention must have been requisite as 
is necessary for the accomplishment of a new language.” — 
(Lewis’s 4 4 Historical Account,” page 38.) 

After an inspection of the copy of Bright’s system in the 
Bodleian Library, Mr E. Pocknell communicated the following 
particulars in a lecture delivered before the Phonetic Shorthand 
Writers’ Association, London, on the 26th Jan., 1884. Blight’s 
method of writing 44 was not worked alphabetically as we under- 
stand the word, but there was an alphabet notwithstanding ; 
thus ; — 

n n n n r fii rmt t 

a b c d e f g h (ijy) l m n o p r s t (uvw) 

yandjyare, he says, answered by c and i (c was used to 
represent both the soft sound and the hard sound of that letter). 
These letters were incapable of being readily joined, and were 
rarely used in this particular state ; but with a certain additional 
mark at the end they were used to indicate arbitrarily words be- 
ginning with a, b, c, d, etc. The additional marks were twelve 
in number, which were added to the mark that stands for a 3 

namely | They were to be added to all the other letters in exactly 
the same way. Taking a then, the additions are as follows 
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abound 


about 

advance 


accept 


J again [ age J all 

t almost J also ^ although 

The same sign was inclined backward and forward, or laid flat, and 
so thiee dozen more words could, when necessary, be obtained. 
Thus, to proceed with the words under letter a , we have these ; — ■ 

\ alter / am — 7 amend 

x anger — u anoint — ^ apparel 

— o appeitain o appoint — c arm 

c art — s ass e at 

These all the words to be found undet the letter a. Bright 
did not And it necessary to use up his other slopes for words, 
beginning with this letter. He seems to have preferred the 
horizontal slope next after the perpendicular ; then the slope 
from right to left, and, lastly, the slope from left to right. Under 
b we And examples of the other slopes as follows : — 

J? bone 2 book 22 borrow 2 b o th 

and then the other slope, of which, under this letter he only 
required four, and does not appear to have followed quite the 
same order in his £ addition ’ to the character of b, since having 
used the one tick sign he goes on to the hook at once ; thus : — - 

~\ bruise ~\_ burn ~~\ busy “V but . 55 


Two years after the appearance of Bright’s work, Peter Bales 
published fc ‘ The Writing Schoolmaster,” in three parts. He 
remarks that “ Brachygraphy, or the art of writing as fast as a 
man speaketh tieatahly, may, in appearance, seem difficult, but 
it is in effect very easy, containing a many commodities under a 
few principles : the shortness whereof is attained by memory, 
and swiftness by practice, and sweetness by industry,” The 
system of Bales, like that of his predecessor Bright, was formed 
mainly of arbitrary characters. 

‘‘The method adapted by Bales, was to distinguish the words, 
in dozens, each dozen headed by a Roman letter, with certain 
commas, periods, and other marks, which were to be placed about 
each letter, in their appropriate situations, so as to distinguish the 
words from each other. This method, like the former, was ex- 
tremely burdensome to the memory, and could only be acquired 
by unremitting assiduity, and retained in the mind by continual 
practice : and even then, the difficulty of placing the various 
marks of distinction in their exact places was so great, that 
without much deliberation and care, the student would be con- 
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tinually liable to confound one word with another, and thereby 
render his manuscript totally unintelligible. This ‘ art of Brafthy- 
graphy, 5 which was printed at London, in quarto, by T. Or win, 
and published in 1 590, was shortly afterwards succeeded by an im- 
provement thereon, entitled 4 A New Year’s Gift for England.’ 35 
— (Lewis’s 6k Historical Account,’ 5 page 41.) 

No such system as that of Bright or Bales could ever become 
the common medium of written communication, not only because 
of the difficulty of inventing signs, but because it would exceed 
the powers of an ordinary memory to remember as many arbi- 
trary chai'acters as there are words in the language. It appeal's 
that Bishop Wilkins, author of the celebrated et Essay towaids a 
Real Character, and Philosophical Language, 55 did not consider 
these crude attempts as deserving the name of shorthand, for, in 
the dedicatory epistle prefixed to his work, he fixes the date of 
the invention of the art about fifteen years later than fche publi- 
cation of Bright’s book, namely, at the time when the first 
shorthand alphabet appeared. He says, 6t The art ol shorthand 
is, in its kind, an ingenious device, and of very considerable 
usefulness, applicable to any language, much wondered at by 
travelers that have seen the experience of it in England, and 
yet, though it be above three score years since it was first in- 
vented, it is not to this day (for ought I can learn) brought into 
•common practice in any other nation. 55 

In the year 1602, a little above three score years before the 
Bishop published his work, appeared “ The Art of Stenography, 
or short writing by spelling characterie, invented by John Wilhs, 
Bachelor in Divinity. 53 The author intimates in the title of the 
work a grand distinction between it and the previous attempts 
that had been made in the art, by describing it as a “ spelling 
characterie, 55 the others having been verbal characterie. For an 
account of this work also, we must have recourse to Lewis’s 
<e Historical Account, 55 not having a copy in our possession 

“ There are twenty- four leading letters, as he calls them, and 
five others. The author begins by showing what letteis may 
he omitted, because they are superfluous, or imperfectly sounded. 
Then he proceeds to show how the needful letters of all words 
are to be expressed. This he does distinctly with respect to 
words of one, two, three, or more syllables ; and particularly as 
to monosyllables that are produced, that is to say, pronounced 
as having in them a long vowel or diphthong. He points 
•out the mode of distinguishing them from words written with 
the same letters whose vowels are short : namely, by placing the 
dot on the right or left-hand side of the consonant. Moreover, 
the author has made a distinction between small characters and 
great, which, in the rapidity of composition cannot be attended 
to, and he distinguishes the greater number of his vowels and 
•diphthongs by the junction of the small character to the large, 
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or the large to the small, in various positions. If the word be- 
gin 1 ?; with a vowel, the small character of the consonant is affixed 
to the great character of the vowel ; if a consonant begins the 
word, the great character of the consonant precedes the small 
character of the vowel ; for instance, A f] An ah? 

fk ba On the uncertainty and slowness of this mode of 
junction it is unnecessary to dwell, and the rest of his contri- 
vances are equally clumsy and useless, particularly his symbolical 
and special abbreviations, consisting of ten alphabets, which he 
denominates ‘words of sort ; 5 and which are severally expressed 
by what he calls defectives : the 6rst seven of these are signified 
by their first letters, large and small, stenographically, Roman, 
secretary, or other unusual letters : the three last alphabetical 
lists by their first and second letters, by their first and last, and 
by symbolical figures. But his great imperfection is the want of 
simplicity and facility in his alphabet. A compound character 
should never be used in forming a system of shorthand, until all 
the simple lines of nature are exhausted : yet it is evident that 
the very first four letters of Willis’s alphabet are compounds of 
more simple characters, into which they might be resolved. An 

A a is compounded of / and \ : the f] b of [ and ; a 




of / and \ ; nor is this their only 


defect : his — r, when combined with his | s, thus, ] , so as to 
make rs, forms a character exactly similar to the J and is there- 
fore liable to be continually mistaken for it. The same absurdity 
occurs in many of the other letters ; and has been handed down 
from one shorthand writer to another, notwithstanding its evident 
incom enience and total preclusion of distinctness and legibility. 
It is remarkable that so strange an anomally should occur in 
every system except Macaulay’s, from Willis to the reformation 
of the art by Byrom. The complexity of Willis’s alphabet, and 
inconvenience of his method of distinguishing the vowels, and 
the confused laborious contrivances by which he denotes his 
prepositions and terminations, continually taking off the pen, 
render this mode of writing infinitely slower and much more 
unsightly than the common hand. 


this book is an original of the kind, and now extremely 
difficult to be procured, I have given a more particular account 
o it than would otherwise have been necessary. What the 
authors opinion of this production was, and his illustration 
thereof, which he published in 1623, under the title of 4 The 
Schoolmaster to the art of Stenography : explaining the rules 
and teaching the practice thereof, to the understanding of the 
meanest capacity, 5 may be gatheied from his 4 Preface to the 
Reader, the whole of which is here literally transcribed. 
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<c £ It is now twenty-one years since first was published this art 
of stenography, being the first book of spelling characterieClhat 
ever was set forth, since which time many others, taking their 
fundamental rules from this book, have sought to better the in- 
vention by changing the figure, power, or places of the literal 
characters, and by the various affixing of them, one to another, 
as indeed the art by such means may be infinitely varied : ( et 
facile est invent is adders ). Howbeit I am confident in this per- 
suasion that as this art of stenography was the first that ever 
gave direction for any form of spelling chnracterie, so it shall 
continue the last, and wear out all the aberrations thereof pub- 
lished or taught by any other. 

£fc £ And therefore I ha\e thought good, after so many several 
editions of this art, now to set the last hand thereunto, with purpose 
never to alter it hereafter, for which cause I have dilligently pier- 
used the several editions, and conferred them together- for the 
perfecting of this last, and (without doubt] best edition : changing 
that which seemed fit to be changed, omitting that which was 
to be omitted, and adding that which was to be added . Alleging, 
for excuse of the divers alterations which 1 have made in setting 
forth this art, that no art is brought to perfection at the first, but 
by long observation, practice, and experience, with induction of 
manifold examples, according to that of the poet : — 

per varios ca^us nrtem experentia fecit 

exemplo monstrante viam. 

£< £ Finally, for the better helping of them in the study and 
practice of this art which are enforced to learn it all themselves 
without a teacher, I have published another hook, called t£ The 
Schoolmaster of the art of Stenography,” wherein every particu- 
lar thing questionable, touching this art, or any point therein, is 
so explained, as I think it scarce possible for any to meet with a 
doubt concerning the practice thereof, which is not therein fully 
satisfied. And if any man find aiurht left out in this edition 
which was in any of the former, that might serve any way to 
instruct the learner, or to clear doubts touching this art ; let him 
assure himself to find it there. 5 

<£ Notwithstanding the very high opinion the author had con- 
ceived of his production, every judicious and attentive rentier 
must think it liable to many objections. And though that work 
w'as much.valued for nearly forty years, (having passed through the 
tenth edition,) it never could lie taken fora finished performance 
— unless by the author himself.” — (Lewis’s “Historical Account,” 
page 49.) 

f rom this period to the present day the history of shorthand 
is little more than the repetition of the titles of the various 
systems that have appeared ; and in which the simple geometri- 
cal signs | ( or with a hook *] , or a loop, as *\ 6 ^ , and in the 
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•early authors, compound characters, as u q , in different positions, 
and sometimes of different lengths, are assigned to the letters of 
the old alphabet. In most systems, c and q are rejected, the 
character for h being written for c when pronounced as in can , 
and also for q : and the character for jt being written for c when 
pronounced as in ce?it, cinder ; signs are provided for ck , sk , *//, 
(the two powers of th as in thigh and thy not being discriminated ;) 
g and j are classed under one sign (notwithstanding the unlike- 
ness of these letters in such words as get and jet ), because in 
some words in the old spelling g is pronounced like /, as in giant, 
jem ; and the same arrangement is made with the letters f 9 v ; 
s, c. This is the general custom of stenographers, and in the 
case of a few authors the writer is directed to make the 
sign for z, heavier than those for f 9 g, s. Some writers class 
p and b , t and d , under one sign. The stenographic alphabet is 
therefore - a , b, d 3 e 3 fv,gj 3 h } i , k , /, m , n, o 9 p, r 9 s z 9 t 9 n 9 w , 
jrJ y 3 ck , sh , th, 

Mavor, who wrote in 1789, had 4 Collected between fifty and 
sixty different systems, the greatest number perhaps in the pos- 
session of any individual 55 at that time. In 1816 Lewis had 
collected eighty-seven systems, but eleven of them are republica- 
tions of former systems, with slight alterations. All these he 
describes in his “ Historical Account of Shorthand.” The writer 
of the present sketch of the history of the art has collected, in 
addition to copies of many of the works mentioned by Lewis, 
forty different systems that have been published since he wrote, 
some of them of very little worth and pretensions, and thirty 
other works that are republications of the four popular shorthand 
alphabets invented by Byrom, Taylor, Mavor, and Lewis. In 
most cases, the labors of these stenographers are pirated, and 
their systems are sent forth without any mention of the name of 
the inventor of the alphabet. These four authors are the only 
ones who have attained any degree of renown since the days of 
Rich, in the middle of the seventeenth century, for the Gurney 
family have been, and are, merely excellent writers of a bad 
system invented by Mason, in 1672. 

When Lewis wrote his history, the names of former authors 
were mentioned in some of the works in his possession, but of 
whose systems he had been unable to obtain a copy, to the num- 
ber of thirty, giving a total of 146 authors on shorthand ; and 
there have been, no doubt, many others published, of which no 
copy is now known to exist. Even in the very infancy of the 
art, authors, and self-styled improvers upon the first system, 
appeared in quick succession. John Willis, the founder of al- 
phabetic shorthand, published his system in 1602. In 1623 he 
issued a further elucidation of it, as mentioned above. He 
takes occasion to say in his preface, c< It is now twenty-one years 
since first was published this art of stenography, being the first 
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book of spelling characterie that ever was set forth, since which 
time , many others taking their fundamental rules from this b<^ok, 
have sought to better the invention by changing the figure, 
power, or place of the literal characters, and by the various affix- 
ing of them one to another.” Some of these copyists, perhaps, 
did not print their emendations on John Willis, but merely 
taught them to their pupils from manuscript. Only one of these 
fit many }J systems has come down to our own day, and its anthor 
beax'S the same surname as that of his prototype — E. Willis. 

It may then, be fairly assumed, that from the commencement 
of the art to the introduction and general dissemination of the 
system of Phonetic Shorthand with which the Writing and Print- 
ing Reform is associated, 200 different systems have been pub- 
lished, and, perhaps, as many othexs invented for private use, 
whose authors through lack of means were unable, or from excess 
of modesty were unwilling, to appear in print. 

Thx*ee or four of these systems, and perhaps more, acknowledge 
a phonetic basis, but are in many respects unfit for general use. 
Thei*e is some reason to suppose, that in the system of John 
Willis, two, at least, of the different sounds of the vowels a] 7, 
0, u , were discriminated ; and that the system was, so far, pho- 
netic In addition to the general instructions which nearly all 
shorthand authors gave their pupils, to leave out letters that are 
not sounded, and to substitute one consonant for another, where 
the pronunciation requires it — while they never allow this with 
respect to the vowels, nor make any provision for the ever-chang- 
ing sounds of these letters in the old orthography, John Wiliis 
ee points out a mode of distinguishing words containing a long 
vowel or diphthong from words written with the same letters 
whose vowels are short, namely, by placing the dot on the right 
or left side of the consonant.” 

Having offered these observations on the general principles of 
the systems of shorthand based upon the old alphabet, we pro- 
ceed to give a brief description of them in chronological order, 
and shall have recourse to Lewis's “Historical Account” when 
we do not possess the authors themselves. In these cases a star 
(*) will be prefixed to the name 

1618. * Edmund Willis. 4 4 An Abbreviation of Writing by 

Character, wherein is summarily contained a table which is an 
abstract of the whole art ; with plain and easy rules for the 
speedy performance thereof without any tutor. Printed at Lon- 
don, in i2mo, by George Purslowe.” The preface contains a 
review of the preceding systems by Bright, Bales, and John 
Willis, and concludes with these observations : — 44 For my own 
part, I must and do confess myself but a mean scholar in com- 
parison with others, yet such hath been my labor and earnest 
desire for fourteen years past to attain to some perfection in the 
art of shorthand, that I have not failed to seek to all who have 
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made a profession of teaching it in this city. Besides, I think 
I h^ve written as much myself as any man in this city ; yet 
could I never find any perfection, or plainness of rule, whereby 
to manifest it to otheis, until now of late . 35 In the dedication to. 
the Bishop of Bristol, the author says that “ he hopefully con- 
ceives, at last, he has by long study and perusal of books, at- 
tained to a more perfect and compendious mode of n- hl^nii.M i ih .tpd 
writing by character than he had yet seen . 33 

vowels and diphthongs by dots or letters plac#$- lire cOiV; 

sonant, thus : — 

ai ea 
a 

ee e 
oi i 
oo o 
u 

ct*t on 

ei Blis first edition is little more than an alteiaTs^trok we Avsuesiii 
of his immediate piedecessor and namesake, T*k 

the second edition, published nine years afterwaixra 7 ^rtn:ious 
improvements were introduced, consisting chiefly in the simpli- 
fication of the characters, and the extension of the system by 
the addition of double and treble consonants, a list of signs foi 
piefixes and affixes, and about 200 arbitrary characters to repre- 
sent words. In his Preface to this second edition he congratulates 
himself on the success of his labors in the following manner : “I 
have now by further enlargement of this book, brought it forih 
strong-limbed, and more able to do the world service : for the 
advancement of tho^e public ends whereunto my desires have 
wholly leveled — God 3 s glory and the benefit of many thousand 
souls in the posterities to come, when myself shall return to Him 
that made me, and be gathered to the sepulchres of my fatheis s ' 
After adverting to the disposition of some to slander and envy,, 
he lemarks, 46 But I thank God I have that testimony within 
myself which shall be as a good tide to take me off from such 
shelves. My testimony is mine own conscience, that my judg- 
ment is with the Lord, that my intentions are not hereby to- 
sound a trumpet before myself, but only to do somewhat for the 
public good, which may further my account at the last day, that 
I have not altogether run here in vain, nor labored to no purpose^ 
And so commending these directions in all humble submission 
to thy favorable acceptation, and thyself with them to the gracious 
blessing of our God, whose characters we all are, I rest thine, 
Edmund Willis . 33 

The whole passage, and particularly the concluding sentence,, 
which contains an idea that could scarcely have entered the mind 
of one who was not himself a good written character , proves the 
author to have been a man of sterling piety and benevolence. 
According to the usual practice of those times, there is prefixed 
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to Willis’s publication a poetical tribute to the author's excel- 
lence ; but while other stenographers were celebrated by^the 
Muse for their inventive skill, and the dexterity of their fingers, 
Willis is praised, in addition, for his desire in all things to labor 
for the benefit of others. The piece presents a specimen of the 
quaintness and addiction to punning which characterised the 
inferior versifiers of that age. 

That which so many have desired to grain. 

By wit and labor of th« mind and brain, 

And yet could not, by Reason's careful eye 
Find where the depth of Truth s perfections lie : 

Thou hast by Art. upon snch judgment grounded, 

And so exact a method hast propounded. 

By characters to write with such a speed 
As may of all be thought a worthy deed : 

In which rare art may well be understood, 

How Willis* will is to do all men good. 

— Martin / J/L'/n&'s/cy . 

1630. Witt. Lewis obtains the brief notice he has 'given of 
this work from the Treatise of Elisha Coles, who in in 1674 pub- 
lished a system of shorthand, and prefixed to it C£ A Brief Account 
of all the Shorthands then extant, with their Alphabets and 
Fundamental Rules and remarks that Witt's work C£ is so dif- 
ficult to be obtained, that very few persons have had the oppor- 
tunity of procuring a sight of it.” The alphabet shows that the 
system is founded on that of Edmund Willis, with an alteration 
in the forms of ten of the unfrequent letters. 

1633. # Dix. tffi A. New Art of Brachygraphy, or Short Writ- 
ing by Character.” This system is founded on that of John 
Willis, with unimportant alterations, perhaps improvements, in 
the forms of nine letters, that are but little used. Lewis observes 
that ££ he proposes a different method of placing the vowels, and 
is very particular with respect to what letters are, or are not 
necessary to be expressed.” Here is another intimation that the 
earliest shorthand authors attempted to express the proper sounds 
of the vowels ; — a point that has been entirely neglected in all 
the modern popular systems, whose authors have sought brevity 
at the expense of truth, when yet they might have secured brev- 
ity and truth combined, as is shown in the system of Phonetic 
Shorthand, or 4 e Phonography,” in which is attained a higher 
degree of brevity than any other system possesses, together with 
undeviating accuracy in the vowel notation. Dix’s rules are ex- 
hibited by question and answer. 

1635. * Maud. The following brief notice of this author, 

given in the £ e Historical Account of Shorthand,” seems to imply 
that the writer had seen only the alphabet of the system in some 
other publication : — tc This system, which exhibited a like im- 
proper choice of alphabetical marks as Dix’s, contained all the 
principal errors and defects of previous systems, and is in every 
respect liable to the same objections/’ Twelve out of the 
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iwerg:y-six letters of the alphabet are copied from Dix’s system. 
As a specimen of the compound forms introduced into these early 
alphabets, it may be mentioned that four right angles are em- 
ployed as shorthand letters ! In Maud’s alphabet they represent 

n * t /. l s, i j- 

An author of the name of Folkingham is introduced by Lewis 
as the next in chronological order, but he has not given the 
alphabet of the system. He observes that “ Mr William Folk- 
ingham succeeded Mr Maud, and published a book of shorthand, 
entitled 1 Brachygraphy, Post Writ.’ There is nothing in this 
production that deserves particular notice ; the alphabet is formed 
on the model of his predecessors, and displays all their imper- 
fections. The instructions are brief, superficial, and in some 
respects rendered extremely complex. The author proposes to 
express tjjie initial vowels by dots, instead of representing them 
by the alphabetical marks ; still, however, retaining the characters 
to denote the intermediate and final vowels, according to the 
usual method.” 

It is a great error in the authors now passing under review, 
that the vowels are written either by joined characters, or by 
lifting the pen and writing the next consonant in a certain posi- 
tion with respect to the preceding 6ne, for the purpose of show- 
ing the vowel that is to be read between them. (An exception 
occurs with regard to one vowel, which, in the systems of 
Edmund Willis, Witt, Dix, and Maud, is expressed by a dot.) 
This objection lies against joined vowels, —the outlines or linear 
forms of words become so long when the vowels are joined to the 
consonants, that it is impossible to write above fifty or seventy 
words per minute in such systems, and an average public speaker 
utters iso. It is even more detrimental to take off the pen in 
the middle of a word. If a writer accustoms himself to join the 
vowels in his ordinary writing, he cannot drop them when re- 
porting, because the outline of every word is thereby altered. 
Before anyone can write after a speaker, his hand must, by prac- 
tice, have become so accustomed to a certain form for every 
word, that on hearing it spoken, he can trace it from habit, and 
without thinking of what he has to do. A speaker can be fol- 
lowed only by a brief system, with an alphabet of simple charac- 
ters, and in which the vowels are disjoined from the consonants, 
so that they may be inserted or not, at the pleasure of the writer, 
after he has traced the consonant outlines of the several words 
in a sentence or speech. We shall find hearafter that the art was 
reformed in this particular about 1764, when Mark Anthony 
Meilan introduced a dot for each of the five old vowels, a> e, 2, 0, u. 
It is exceedingly probable, however, that Meilan took this prao' 
tical hint from one greater than himself in the art. Byrom, who 
marks the vowels in the same way, after having taught his sys- 
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tern privately for many years, died in 1763. His system n was 
first published from his manuscript in 1767. 

1641, Shelton. The next Treatise on the art, in the order of 
time, that is known to be extant, is entitled “ Tachygraphy. 
The most exact and compendious method of Short and Swift 
Writing that hath been published by any. Composed by Thomas 
Shelton, author and professor of the said art. Approved by 
both the Universities.’* In the following year appeared, by the 
same author, a A Tutor to Brachygraphy, or Short Writing ; 
wherein the rules of the said art are severally explained by way 
of questions and answers to the weakest capacities that desire to 
learn the art and in 1650 he published another book under 
the title of ££ Zyglographia : or a new art of Short Writing, 
never before published, more easy, exact, short, and speedy than 
any heretofore.” The alphabet of this latter work differs from 
that of 1641, except in the letters g, r, u, xr, but it ir equally 
complicated, and appears not to have been received with so much 
favor by the public as the former system, for an edition “ printed 
for E. Tracey, at the Three Bibles, on London Bridge, 1710/' 
contains the alphabet of 1641. Shelton’s Treatise is '’dedicated 
“to the worshipful his very worthy friend, Richard Knightley, 
esq.,” whose “ experience in the art,” we are told, “had encour- 
aged many to the study of it.” Four worthless rhyming offerings 
1£ to the author, on his exquisite art of shorthand writing,” pre- 
cede the exposition of the system. Its principles are these — 
When vowels occur at the beginning of a word, they are written 
by their proper alphabetic characters, some of them being com- 
pounded of two simple lines, as A «, | i Medial vowels 

are not written, but understood, by taking off the pen, and writ- 
ing the consonant that follows the vowel in a certain position 
with respect to the consonant that precedes the vowel. The 
places of the vowels about the consonants 3 , n ) will serve as an 
illustration. 


B 
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“ To write badjvrite b thus | , and in the place of a write / 
disjoined ; thus bait, and such like.” That this arrange- 
ment wouM also, of necessity, be capable of being read as tub {b 
to bowing /, in the place of u) seems not to have given the author 
any uneasiness. _ A table of “double consonants to begin and to 
end worcs, ^ is given. They are not formed by some slight and 
uniform variation of the leading single consonants, but are merely 
the two letters of the alphabet joined together. In spite of ail 
these clogs upon the system, it appears from the author’s preface 
that many had, by dint of hard practice, learned to write it with 
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dexterity. “ I am,” says he, u prevented irtfc£& o\ 
th^ utility of this art by the experience of flAi^nA^ 5 Sdreds\ that \ 
have already learned it, that by this mean| axeTaMfe^ (like{ that 
heavenly scribe, Matt. 13. 28), to bring* forth *or s theifi’^ta^asVresy 
things both new and old : as also by the\ fehb|It thatb^ny 
thousands enjoy by the works of many woHhy d i>ij ae,s , 
had perished with the breath that uttered them) ha# 
out of Zebulon {Judges 5. 14) instructed some to 'hsuq dle- the -, ^ en 
of the winter ; who may say of them, as Baruch to J eremiaS^sroll 
{Jeremiah 36, iS), L He pronounced all these words to me ; and 
1 wrote them with ink in the book.’ ” 

1645. * Metcalf. The title of this s37-stem is “ Radio-Steno- 

graphy, or Short Writing : the most easy, exact, lineal, and 
speedy method that hath ever been obtained or taught.” The 
work is adorned with a portrait of the author, and an engraved 
title, containing the Ten Commandments in shorthand, and a 
representation of the Lord’s Prayer written according to his 
system, within the circumference of a sixpence. Beneath the 
portrait are the following lines : — 

Caesar was praised for his dexterity 
In feats of war and martial chivalry: 

And no less famous art thou for thy skill 
In nimble turning- of thy silver quill; 

Which with the preacher’s mouth holds equal pace. 

And swiity glides along until the race 

Of his discourse be run, so that I think 

His words breath’d from his mouth are turn’d to ink. 

In 1649 the same author presented to the world a small volume 
which is chiefly explanatory of his other production, and is enti- 
tled “ The Schoolmaster to Radio-Stenography, explaining all 
the, rules of the said art, by way of Dialogue betwixt master and 
scholar, fitted to the weakest capacities that are desirous to learn 
this art.” His alphabet is formed on the model of that of Ed- 
mund Willis, and the rules for writing the vowels are the same 
as those in Shelton’s system.” 

In 1674 William Hopkins published a work, acknowledging 
the alphabet of Metcalf as a basis, but varying the letters f 
h 7 o 1 q , s, w, x, y, z, It contains nothing new in the art. 

James Weston in 1727 published an elaborate work, entitled, 
“ Stenography Completed, or the art of Shorthand brought to 
perfection ; being the most easy, exact, lineal, speedy, and legi- 
ble method extant : whereby can be joined in every .sentence at 
least two, three, four, five, six, seven, or more words together in 
one, without taking off the pen, in the twinkling of an eye ; and 
that by the signs of the English moods, tenses, persons, parti- 
cles, etc., never before invented. By this new method any who 
can but tolerably write their name in round-hand may, with ease, 
(by this book alone, without any teacher) take down from the 
speaker’s mouth any sermon, speech, trial, play, etc., word by 
% 
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word ; though they know nothing of Latin ; and may likewise 
read another’s writing distinctly, be it ever so long after it A is 
written. To perform this by any other shorthand extant is ut- 
terly impossible, as is evident from the books themselves. The 
nature, use, and excellency hereof, are more fully contained in 
the preface. Composed by James Weston, the only author and 
professor of this new method. London. Printed for the author, 
and sold by him at the £ LIand and Pen,’ over against Norfolk 
street, in the Strand : where he continues to teach this new 
method expeditiously.” u As to the letters,” says he, u I have 
made choice of Mr Metcalf’s alphabet, because I take it to be 
the best that is, or can be, contrived.” Yet it contains eighteen 
compound letters ! The very lengthy and complicated rules for 
writing the system, were the fruits of his own study and practice, 
and must have been far from pleasant to the taste of his pupils. 
Though he took the alphabet entire from Metcalf, yet pro- 
claims himself u the only author of this new method.” But this 
has been a general fault with self-styled authors and publishers 
of shorthand works, from the beginning of the art to the present 
day, as if the continual perversions of order in the a, b % c sys- 
tems of shorthand deprived those who practised them, of the 
ability to distinguish between right and wrong, in any matters 
relating to their own profession. 

This is, perhaps, the largest book on the art that had then 
appeared. It contains 200 pages, bro%d octavo, clearly engraved, 
and 16 pages of letter-press observations on the system. One 
half* of the engraved portion is occupied with a Shorthand Dic- 
tionary. Lewis truly remarks that u to consult a work of this 
kind, and to learn a system so constructed, is more tedious and 
laborious than the study of the Greek language, without the 
possibility, of arriving at perfection : and there is no doubt that 
the uninitiated scholar would sooner accomplish the knowledge 
of Thucydides, than the art of shorthand as taught by Mr 
Weston.” 

The same author published, in 1745, “A New Shorthand 
Grammar, containing a general rule for writing any language, 
whether English, Latin, French, etc. ; also particular shortening 
and joining rules, fitted to the English tongue, for joining in 
every sentence, five, six, or more words together, without taking 
off the pen, in an instant of time.” 

Anthony Clayton, 1765, published a Treatise as “ An Im- 
provement on Mr Weston’s excellent new method of Shorthand,” 
but the system was incapable of receiving much improvement. 

In 1782, 3, 4, three successive editions of Metcalf’s system 
were published by John Mitchell. The first, an anonymous 
work, was entitled, u Ars Scribendi sine penna ; or how to take 
down verbatim a week’s pleading upon one page, a work of in- 
finite importance to Members of Parliament, Ministers of State, 
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gentlemen of the law, physic, and divinity the second “ Ars 
Scribendi sine penna, or the art of taking down sermons, trials, 
speeches, etc,, verbatim, without pen and ink, and upon one 
page and the third, Ci The most Rational, Easy, v and Speedy 
Method of writing Shorthand without pen and ink.” He might 
with as much propriety have said that the system could be writ- 
ten “ without a pencil/’ seeing that this or any other shorthand 
may be written with either a pen or pencil. A system so lengthy, 
complicated with innumerable rules, and issued after better ones 
had been produced, yet commanded a rather extensive sale. 

Exactitude in the dates of these early authors we cannot ob- 
tain ; not having, in all cases, the original works to refer to ; 
and it is doubtful if a copy of the first edition of each system is 
in existence. Some of the following discrepancies are probably 
due to errors of the press. Folkingham is mentioned by Hard- 
ing as naving published in 1618 ; Lewis places him after Maud 
in 1635. The date of Shelton’s system is said by Lewis to be 
1641 ; Harding in his list of authors gives 1610, (a printer’s 
mistake, probably, for 1640,) and Angell, who wrote in 1758, and 
prefixed to his system a very superficial review of preceding 
systems, places him so late as 1658. The letter-press portion of 
our own copy of this author is dated 1710 ; and in the frontis- 
piece, which'belongs to an earlier edition, the last two figures of 
the date are nearly erased from the engraving, in order that the 
plates of the work might be bound up with any future edition of 
the type part. The figures appear to have been originally 1641. 
Metcalf also is variously dated ; by Harding 1635, by Lewis 
1645, and by Angell 1655. 

1654. Rich. “ Semigraphy, or Art’s Rarity ; approved by 
many honorable persons, and allowed by the learned to be the 
easist, exactest, and briefest method of short and swift writing 
that ever was known.” The alphabet of this edition of Rich’s 
work is not given in Lewis’s “ Historical Account of Shorthand.” 
It was probably not much unlike the one contained in a copy of 
the system printed after his death, and which bears the title of 
“The Pen’s Dexterity Completed; or, Mr Rich’s Shorthand 
now perfectly taught, which in his lifetime was never done by 
anything made public in print, because it would have hindered 
his practice. London, printed by T. MiLbourn, for H. Eversden, 
bookseller, under the Crown Tavern, in West SmithEeld, where 
are to be sold the New Testament, and Psalms, engraven, printed 
in the same character, and for T. Jenner, at Gresham College, 
who also sells the same. 1669.” The practice of the art was 
now extending fast ; but it must not be supposed that any great 
number of persons were capable of using it ; perhaps not a 
thousand in the whole kingdom. A proof of the estimation in 
which it was held is given in the fact that the Book of Psalms 
and the New Testament were engraved in Rich’s system, as 
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noticed in the above imprint. A work involving so much Ex- 
pense would not have been undertaken without some assurance 
of a sale. Next to the professors of the art, who taught it for a 
living, it was chiefly used by ministers of religion in writing their 
discourses and other religious compositions, and for making ex- 
tracts from books, by young men preparing for the office ; and by 
pious persons who wished to preserve for future perusal the dis- 
courses that gave them so much pleasure in the delivery. We 
do not hear of its being used at this early period for correspon- 
dence. This was certainly possible, and the fact that it was not 
so used 'is of itself a sufficient evidence of the imperfect state of 
the art. Based upon the a, b , r, alphabet, practised with an 
entire disregard of the established spelling, and without the 
means of marking the exact sounds of words ; and encumbered 
with long lists of arbitrary characters to represent words which 
could not be written in any moderate space of time T>y their 
respective letters, it was only by an unusual degree of perse- 
verance that anyone could read his own writing ; and as each 
added new “ arbitraries,” or altered those laid down in the sys- 
tem he learned, to suit his own style of composition or profession, 
it became impossible for the art to be employed for the purpose 
of saving time in letter- writing. 

In the year 1680 “ The Fen’s Dexterity” bad reached its fifth 
edition, and the system is said, in the title-page, to have been 
practised by “ honorable persons,” and u eminent lawyers,” as 
well as by u reverend divines.” To this edition, and perhaps 
also to previous ones, is prefixed a portrait of the author, ft is 
indicative of much benevolence, and seems to say that he was 
rich in goodness as well as in name. Underneath are the follow- 
ing lines : — 

Here, active and mysterious art you see 
Contracted in a small epitome ; 

Soon gam’d with practice ; thus the meanest wit 
Makes’ a diversion of a benefit. 

Thus either sex, or age, may, old or young. 

With nimbler pen outpost the nimble tongue. 

Thus to thy lasting fame it shall be said. 

Rich lives in characters, though Rich be dead. 

The philosopher Locke, in his famous treatise “ On Educa- 
tion,” speaks of shorthand, and mentions the system of Rich as 
the best system then known. As the passage is short, we give it 
entire. 

“ Shorthand, an art, as I have been told, known only in En- 
gland may perhaps be thought worth the learning, both for 
despatch in what men write for their own memory, and conceal- 
ment of what they would not have lie open to every eye. For 
he that^ has once learned any sort of character may easily vary 
it to his own private rise or fancy, and with more contraction 
suited to the business he would employ it in. Mr Richs, the 
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bes^ contrived of any I have seen, may, as I think, by one who 
knows and considers grammar well, be made much easier and 
shorter. But for the learning this compendious way of writing, 
there will be no need hastily to look out a master ; it will be 
early enough when any convenient opportunity offers itself at 
any time alter his hand is well settled m fair and quick writing. 
For boys have but little use of shorthand, and should by no 
means practise it till they write perfectly well, and have thor- 
oughly fixed the habit of doing so.” 

The advice that boys should postpone the acquisition of short- 
hand till they can write perfectly well m the longhand, because 
they have not much use for it, is unworthy the sagacity of Locke. 
They will find it useful enough as soon as they know it and 
the sooner they learn it, the more readily will they employ it 
when they become men. In reply to the question, “ What should 
boys be taught ? ” one of the Greeks wisely answered, “ That 
which they will have to practise when they become mend’ 

Allusion has been made to the arbitrary characters employed 
in all these early systems. They were used to represent not 
only single words, but whole sentences. As all the early authors 
run into this absurdity, and as the practice seems to have been 
at its height in the days of Rich, a few remarks on the subject 
here will not be out of place. 

The use of arbitrary signs to represent words in an alphabeti- 
cally-written language, is absurd in itself, and can be defended 
in a system of shorthand on no other grounds than that the 
words so written are briefer than they would be if composed of 
their several consonants. This defence is a condemnation of the 
alphabet of the system, which ought to be so contrived with a 
series of simple geometrical signs for the single consonants, and 
so furnished with double and treble letters of easy formation for 
the representation of those clusters of consonants in which the 
English language delights, as to bring long words generally 
within the compass of three motions of the hand. These arbi- 
trary characters gradually fell into disuse ; still, most shorthand 
writers, prior to the “introduction of Phonography, commend the 
principle. In Rich’s system above 300 arbitranes are given. In 
the most popular modem edition of the best of the a, b , c short- 
hands — Harding’s edition of Taylor’s system — the number is 
reduced to 20. The following instances are taken from Rich : — 
“ aa ” arguments , > (the alphabetical sign for d ) nothings j above , 
j below, ■ | behind , ( * before , [ ( both, f[ both together , | • J between 
bothy 1 1 1 1 abundance , zzz even, — uneven , (it is not safe to re- 
present by forms so nearly alike, words of opposite meaning,) q » 
even at the right hand of God, IH in the midst, £^7 mingled \ 
ff separate , fff several , j infinite , ~i finite , * x to come to Christ 
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(the cross being used for Christ'), x . to depart from Christ , ,;q to 
come to God (the large character being the alphabetic form for^, 
as it is in four out of the seven shorthand alphabets already 
noticed,) q* to depart from God , q sons of God, -q saints of God? 
q- daughters of God, ..q servants of God \ q.. children of God, 

q people of God , q laws of God , “**q ways of God, q r ” love of God , 
... q of God, ...q worship of God \ q... of God , q_ fear 

of God q wisdom of God, : x called of Christ , x ; enough 

from Christ , kindness pf a nation , ru coldness of a nation, u n r * 
with the same curve over and under represents, calamity of a nation? 
and covenant of a nation. 

It is not incredible that discourses in which such phrases were 
constantly occurring could be taken verbatim, if the writer had 
drummed them into his head by repetition, and trained his fingers 
to the writing of their appropriate symbols. The text- books of 
the various systems of this age show that the main object of the 
authors was merely to furnish a system capable of reporting the 
dry disquisitions of the pulpit orators. Another illustration on 
this point from Rich must suffice. One of the pages of this sys- 
tem is occupied with capriciously chosen signs to represent the 
following sentences. It is quite unnecessary to give the character s 
for them : — “ Re it far from God. Be it far from Christ. Be it 
far from the people that love God. Far be it from me. Far be 
it from a child of God. Before the people of God. Before the 
eyes of the Lord* Before the great day. Before the judge. 
Before the day of death. Is this the wisdom of God ? Is this 
the worship of God ? Are these the servants of God ? Are these 
the saints of God ? Are these the laws of God ? Are these the 
men of the world? To keep close to the worship of God. To 
keep close to the law of God. The people that keep close to 
God. A servant of God that keeps dose to God. A saint that 
keeps close to God. A woman that keeps close to God. Those 
that keep close to God and will not depart from Him. To be de- 
livered to Satan. To be delivered to the law of sin. To be 
doubtful of the love of God {!]. To be doubtful of those that 
are not the people of God. The depth of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of Christ. A saint desires to be delivered from the world. 
A saint desires to be delivered from the fear of death,” 

Many of these sentences a modern reporter would not hear dur- 
ing his life. Even so late as x8i8, Stones, in his system of short- 
hand, among a number of arbitraries, gives a circle enclosing the 
sign “ v/* to represent “ Light is come into the world, but men 
love darkness rather than light because their deeds are evil.” A 
facetious gentleman, on seeing this, observed, “ Why I could 
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beat out and out. I would put a scratch so (Q) and say, 
That stands for the preacher’s sermon last Sunday,” 

In our collection of shorthand works is a small volume of 
sermons, neatly written with the pen, in Rich’s system. The book 
opens after the manner of a reporter’s note-book, and the size of 
the page is two inches across, and five in length. It contains 
168 pages, and twelve sermons, preached between 1667 and 1672, 
by the following divines : — One each by Thomas Ware, Anthony 
Hornick, Robert Atkin, and Anthony Down ; three by Robert 
Chilcott, and five by Dr. Stillingfleet. 

On the publication of the first edition of this “ History of 
Shorthand in The Phonotypic Jotirnal for 1847, the writer sent a 
proof of the above notice of Rich’s system to the late Mr. Plow- 
man, of Oxford, who died about two months ago [December, 
1867]. He remarked thus concerning it : — 

“I have perused your “proof” relating to Rich and his fol- 
lowers with peculiar pleasure and interest. With your remarks 
and opinions on the system, I cordially concur ; for one cannot 
look into such books without being struck with their absurdity 
and perfect inapplicability for the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. I had the misfortune (I may say, in some respects) to 
be taught this system, improved by Dr Doddiddge, when I was at 
school in 1822, and though it is divested of most of the original 
absurdities, |it is even now too complex, and very inferior to 
many. Having known it and written it for about twenty-two 
years, you may easily imagine I cannot throw it overboard, 
which, if possible, I would do immediately, in order to enjoy the 
advantages and increased gratification which I feel satisfied your 
system yields to its followers. Phonography, I feel satisfied, is 
so preferable to any other mode that I cannot conceive how any 
one could be tempted to commence any other system. It is true 
I have reduced Rich’s system to a very simple condition, and find it 
sufficient for my purpose, namely, reporting speeches, sermons, 
trials, & c., for the public press, wnich I have for some time past 
made my business, having frequent engagements on all the Lon- 
don morning papers, and a permanent one as reporter to The Oxford 
University Herald, To afford you some idea of my use of shorthand, 
I need only tell you that at the last General Election I was solic- 
ited and engaged by the Times , Post , Chronicle , and Daily Hews, 
You may judge, too, that my reports are tolerably full, when I tell 
you that in The Oxford Herald I have contributed fifteen columns 
one week, and twelve the following ; this was at the recent 
meeting of the British Association in this place, when the whole 
proceedings from the commencement to the close were left in 
my hands. In spite of all this, however, I am perfectly sensible of 
the inferiority of the system to yours, which I invariably recom- 
mend as the best for anyone to learn. I have been repeatedly 
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solicited to give lessons and form classes, but declined to so, 
because I felt that a better system was in existence, and that 
if there was one better than another, it was yours, and should 
be adopted in preference. I have, however, a few friends and 
old school - fellows who still stick to mine, and with such I 
find the original editions useful in showing how unnecessary 
one half contained in them is.” 

Rich’s system has been published, with some unimportant 
alterations by many persons, of whom we need only notice the 
following. 

Nathaniel Stringer, 1680. ££ Rich Redivivus, or Mr Jeremiah 

Rich’s Shorthand improved, in a more brief and easy method 
than hath been set forth by any heretofore.” This bad system, 
disgraced with the most glaring faults of authorship, and 
wretchedly engraved in ten crowded plates, about the size of 
demy 8vo, Stringer vainly sought to ornament with a frontispiece, 
and his own likeness, with this ££ modest ” inscription : — 

Nature writes shorthand too, for here we find 
True characters of an ingenious mind 1 : 

In every feature of this, modest face 
Symbols of wit and industrj 7 we trace : 

Praise him we need not, since his works do show 
Plow much unto his matchless pen we owe. 

William Addy, 1695. “ Stenography : or the Art of Short 

Writing Completed, in a far more compendious- method than any 
yet extant.” The engraving of this work is much superior to 
the last, but the system .differs only in making the alphabetic 
characters q g, h h, and some other compound letters, slope thus 
q g, h h. In Rich and Stringer they are upright. This author 
published the whole of the Bible in a neat volume in this system. 
A copy of the work was in the possession of the late Mr Plow- 
man of Oxford, whose shorthand library was sold at his death. 
We were so fortunate as to purchase a copy of the book at a sale 
about ten years ago. It appears to have been engraved on copper. 

Dr Doddridge. One of the principal causes of the popularity 
of this system, was, its being used and recommended by this 
pious and excellent man. His manuscript improvement upon 
Rich was published at Oxford, in 1805, after having remained in 
the hands of his executors 49 years. 

1654. * Farthing. “ Short Writing Shortened, or the Art of 

Short Writing reduced to a method more speedy, plain, exact, 
and easy, than hath been heretofore published.” This is a hasty 
and superficial compendium. 

1656. * Dalgarno. In Plott’s u History of Oxfordshire,” it 

is mentioned that Mr George Dalgarno made an attempt to im- 
prove the art of shorthand writing, by expressing the auxiliary 
particles of the English language by distinct points placed in 
various situations about the radical words. 

1658. * Everardt. “An Epitome of Stenography ; or, an 
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abridgement and contraction of the art of short, swift, and 
secret writing by characters, both fair, lineal, and legible, as will 
appear hereafter, as well as in the prefixed example. By Job 
Everardt.” This system is pronounced by Lewis to be entirely 
destitute of merit and utility, and therefore long since consigned 
to deserved oblivion. It contains a table of the words, t£ But 
the just shall live by his faith ” in thirty-three languages, with 
their translation into shorthand. 

1659. * Bridges. “ Stenography and Cryptography ; or, the 

arts of short and secret writing. By Noah Bridges.” Lewis 
says that this author <f is the first who regularly expressed the 
vowels by dots.” This is not in accordance with the alphabet of 
the system furnished by him, which gives full-sized characters 
for the vowels. It is probable that these were used for the initial 
vowels, and that the medial and final ones were represented by 
dots. His* Cryptography has no connection with his shorthand, 
but is an essay on the various modes of secret writing. 

1672. * Facy. “ The Complement of Stenography, in anew 

Art of Characterie, being a more speedier, swifter, and compendi- 
ous method of short writing than heretofore hath been by any 
composed. By William Facy.” u Mr Facy, like many others,” 
says Lewis, <£ appears highly pleased with nis own performance ; 
but a slight perusal of it will convince anyone who will take the 
trouble of examining it with attention, and comparing it with 
others much more ancient, that he has made no real improve- 
ment upon his predecessors.” 

1672. Mason. — The greatest shorthand author of the 17th 
century was William Mason. He lived to see three editions of 
his work called for, and of each a great many copies were sold. 
The first was entitled, “ A Pen Plucked from an Eagle’s Wing ; 
or, the most swift, compendious, and speedy method of short 
writing ; 1672,” The alphabet was formed from Rich’s, with an 
alteration in the characters forg, h y j y o > r y w. A second edition, 
u Art’s Advancement ; or, the most exact, lineal, swift, short, and 
easy method of short writing, hitherto extant ; 1682,” was an 
improvement upon this. The only letters in it, like the alphabet 
of Rich, being a, c , /, n , g,y* The third edition was issued in 
1707, and entitled, “ La Plume Volante (the flying pen), or the 
Art of Shorthand Improved ; being the most swift, regular, and 
easy method of shorthand writing yet extant. Composed after 
forty years’ practise and improvement of the said art,- by the ob- 
servation of other methods and the intense study of it ; 1707.” 
An additional character is added for b and g ; and <?, o, v , w, jy, 
are changed inform, so that the last alphabet bears a resemblance 
to that of his predecessor, Rich, in five letters only, namely, a , 
c y /, «, g. In the preface to this work he says : — 

c< Having delighted in the art of shorthand from my youth, I 
practised it for some time according to the various rules that 
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were published by divers authors, before I attempted to cqmpose 
any method of my own. The first book of this kind which I 
ventured into the world was entitled, u A Pen Plucked from an 
Eagle’s Wing,” which was chiefly founded on Mr. Rich’s scheme, 
whose shorthand at that time (being about 35 years ago), was 
very much in vogue : but the experience of a few years convinced 
me that his basis was too narrow, which induced me to betake 
myself to the study of a new foundation, upon which I built 
with better success. This new method I published under the 
title of “ Art’s Advancement,” which has found no unkind treat- 
ment in the world, as appears by the considerable numbers that 
have been printed for more than twenty years together. 

u j^ Qt y et con tent with the progress I had made in cultivating 
this art, I applied myself to the further improvement of it, and 
persuade myself that the method I now publish, which I have 
taught in manuscript for fifteen years past, has brou^Cit it many 
degrees nearer to perfection than any that has yet been exposed 
to the world.” r 

a A few brief extracts from Mason’s work will explain the prin- 
ciples on which he and succeeding authors, for about 80 years, 
constructed their systems. 

u I have taken care in all parts of this art to contrive my con- 
tractions so as might best answer the end of it, which is to write 
with facility and speed ; to which purpose short writing may be 
said to consist of four parts ; namely, I, spelling characterie; 
2, symbolical characterie ; 3, deficient characterie ; and 4, arbi- 
trary characterie. 

“ 1. Spelling characterie is the writing of words completely ac- 
cording to their sound ; by vowels according to their places ; by 
consonants, single, double, or treble ; or by prepositions or ter- 
minations, yet without quiescent or sounding letters.” 

Final vowels are written by dots according to the following 
rule ; — & 

Your vowels a and e at head are put ; a ’ e ' 

tj y i’ the middle, o and ti at foot. J.nus, * z, y t 

* £>, U. 

Medial vowels are written by lifting the pen, and writing tlie 
next consonant at the upper part of the preceding one for a and 
^;Jn the middle for i and y; and at the bottom for o and n. 
Initial vowels are written by their alphabetical characters. 

The direction “ to write words completely according to their 
sound” meant— Let each vowel represent as many different sounds 
as it does m the common spelling ; and for two or three vowels, 
write the one that will most nearly express the sound in the 
word, according to the general use of such vowel character * or 
as the author himself expresses it 41 If a diphthong Or 'two 
vowels come together in one syllable, set what follow in that 
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vowel place which bears the greatest sonnd : ” thus the ea of 
meat would be considered as an e and the ea of great as an a ; 
still leaving it doubtful whether the letters u m-e~t ” were to be 
sounded m\t or met, and “ g-r-a-t ” gret or grat. But when two 
vowels fall in different syllables or words, then both the vowels’ 
places must be expressed ; as in w *— lion . ^.i poet. The single, 
double, and treble consonants spoken of, were the joined forms 
of the single letters that made up these double and treble ones. 

a 2. Symbolical shorthand uses such natural marks and char- 
acters for words and sentences as are a kind of images visible 
to represent the words or things thereby signified/’ See the 
examples, above , below , etc., given in the extract from Rich’s 
system. 

“ 3. Deficient writing is when some part of a word stands for 
the whole ; as ah for abbreviate , absn for abbreviation, etc. Thus 
each letter ^f the alphabet (except c ) stands for some particular 
word. This kind of verbal contraction by literal omission will 
recompense the trouble of those who are willing to write them 
three or four times over, to fix them well in their memory. 

“ 4. Arbitrary characters are small marks or dots made at 
pleasure for some words in frequent use, which cannot be made 
so short by the letters of the alphabet. Of this sort the number 
is so small that they will soon be learned, though they are the 
most difficult to be remembered.” The list contains 423 sym- 
bolical and arbitrary characters. 

Mason’s work, in 24:010, consists of 19 engraved plates and 66 
pages of letter-press. The first plate contains the alphabet, com- 
binations of double and treble consonants, and illustrative exam- 
ples of the two modes of writing vowels. Plates 2 and 3 contain 
“ seventeen terminative rules of great usefulness,” of which the 
following may be taken as a specimen : — “ A dot in ds place 
stands for either east, est, eth . Two dots in a vowel’s place, 
sloping thus, (*.) signify thed^ as loathed, Fifteen of the 
plates are occupied with columns of shorthand words, written 
in all the four preceding modes, and one plate is filled with con- 
tractions. The letter-press key to this portion of the work 
occupies nearly the whole of the remainder, each word being 
numbered both in the plate and the key. This praxis, as it is 
called, extends to 4,800 examples. 

Mason was the first stenographer whose experience led him to 
discover the practical value of a small circle for s, in addition to 
its proper alphabetic form. This was the most important step 
yet taken towards the perfection of the ait, since the formation 
of the first shorthand alphabet in 1602 ; and was the result of 
this author’s practice and observation, between the publication 
of his first and second editions. It was the corner stone of the 
u new foundation upon which he built with better success,” aftei 
finding that the basis of Rich’s system was “ too narrow.” 
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Two poetic tributes to the author are prefixed to the last edi- 
tion of the system. We quote the shorter of the two : — 

In a smooth train thy mystic figures flow, 

And swiftest gales of eastern winds outgo ; 

Thy* pen our words paints with the nicest care 
Before the fleeting voice dissolves in air ; 

Flying 1 it draw’s the image of the mind, 

Nor one idea wandering leaves behind. 

Faithful as echo thy rare art is found, 

Preserves the sense as it returns the sound. 

About the year 1690, John West published a system of short- 
hand, with plain and easy directions for writing it, founded on 
Mason’s second edition, with an alteration m the forms of a few 
letters. 

The next important republication of the system was by Thomas 
Gurney, in 1751 ; a circumstance which has tended to perpetuate 
its use to the present day. The title of the work is u Brachy- 
graphy ; or, an easy and compendious system of shorthand, 
adapted to the various arts, sciences, and professions ; improved, 
after more than forty years’ experience, by Thomas Gurney.” 
The merits of the system itself would not have cairied it beyond 
the middle of the eighteenth century. About this time Mr Gurney 
happened to be appointed shorthand writer to the Government, 
a post which has been held by members of the family to the 
present day. He issued a neat edition of Mason’s sj^stem at 
half a guinea, divested it of its arbitrary characters, which were 
adapted chiefly for reporting sermons, and introduced a few 
suitable for taking down Parliamentary and law pioceedings. 
To prevent the work from being pirated, each book was num- 
bered and signed. Any other person could, however, have 
reprinted Mason’s system with quite as good a right as Mr 
Gurney, but, in consequence of a general impression that the 
work was copyright, its sale, until very lately, remained in the 
hands of the family, who realised a considerable sum of money 
from it. A copy of the 13th edition, printed in 1803, and bearing 
the signature of u Joseph Gurney,” son of Thomas Gurney, is 
numbered “ 6,544.” The sale of the book has now nearly, if not 
entirely, ceased, and the practice of the system does not extend 
much farther than the members of Mr Gurney’s family and the 
clerks employed by them. 

A neat pocket edition, price is. 6d., was published by Thomas 
Parker in 1833, under the title of “ The Parliamentary System 
of Shorthand, simplified, curtailed, and improved, fiom the 
original plans of Mason and Gurney.” 

No improvement was attempted in the alphabet of Mason by 
either Gurney or Parker, except these slight changes : — • 

Mason. Gurney. Parker. 

• 2 O-"' 2 / t 

/ y y e ~ j v 
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Th «| following- “ abbreviating rules,” given in Gurney’s book, 
and copied from Mason, will show the reader who is at all ac- 
quainted with Phonography, how completely the principle of 
alphabetic writing, (even to the extent of the old alphabet,) was 
set at nought m these authors. 11 A dot under any word is down ♦ 
For understand or understood make a long stroke under the fore- 
going word. A stroke over any word is upon or upon the . Make 
a short stoke under a word that is repeated.” The reader had 
then to look to the context to determine whether James, with a 
stroke underneath, signified James tmderstood, or James ! James / 
“One thing contrary to another is expressed by the semicircle, thus 
Li ) ” as, life ) for life and deaths inch ) for rich and poor, black ) 
for black and white. 

Gurney’s work is noticed at this period of the history of the 
art because it was, in reality, a revival of Mason just before the 
publication of systems far superior in brevity, certainty, and 
neatness. 

The perfection of a system of shoithand arises, in the first 
place, from an alphabet of simple geometrical lines. John Lillis 
has 16 compound letters in his alphabet, Rich 12, and Mason 13. 
Or, if we allow such charactei s as f to be considered equivalent 
to the simple curve ( ? into which it falls in practice, the num- 
bers are, Willis 16, Rich II, Mason II. Our cop} 1 - of Gurney is 
the 9th edition, 1778. Theie is an entry at the end, a Number 
4416, Joseph Gurney.” This shows a sale of 119 copies a year 
from 175T to 1778 ; and 85 copies a year from 1778 to 1S03, the 
date of the 13th edition, as mentioned above. 

1674. Coles. “ The newest, plainest, and best shorthand ex- 
tant. Containing' — X 1 ) A brief account of all the shorthands 
already extant, with their alphabets and fundamental rules. (2) 
A plain and easy method for beginneis, less burdensome to the 
memory than any other. (3) A new invention for contracting 
words, with special rules for contracted sentences, and other in- 
genious fancies, both pleasant and profitable unto all, let their 
character be whose or what they will. By Elisha Coles ; school- 
master in Russell street, Covent Garden.” This author 
introduces the pnnciple of wiiting the initial consonant of a 
monosyllable above the line when the vowel is a or e ; on the line 
when it is 2 or y ; and under the line when it is o or u, to signify 
the whole word. 

1678. * Steele. i{ Short Writing begun by Nature, completed 

by Art. By Lawrence Steele.” The alphabet is constructed on 
the model of that of John Willis, and the author recommends 
a profuse employment of emblematical or hieroglyphic characters 
for words. 

1681. * Ramsay. “ Tachygraphy : or, the art of writing as 

rapidly as one speaks,” is thus mentioned by AngelL “ The 
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only French book of shorthand that I have ever met with cT any 
account, is entitled ‘ Tacheographie, ou L’Art d’Escrire aussi 
viste qu’on parle which the translator tells us is taken from a 
book of shorthand, written b3 r Mr Charles Ramsay in Scotland. 
That which I have was printed in i6Si,and from the conciseness 
and distinction in the letters, which are exemplified in joining 
more than 200 double and triple consonants, and the characters 
for the prepositions and terminations, which he represents as 
inseparable from the art, seems to me to be the best system that 
had appeared in the world at that time, to which there have been 
great improvements since.” It is to be lamented that no copy 
of this work was known to be extant when Lewis wrote his His- 
tory in 1815. He mentions it only by copying the above obser- 
vation of Angell respecting it. 

1687. * Ridpath. “ Shorthand yet Shorter, or the art of 

short writing advanced in a more swift, easy, regular, a&d natural 
method than heretofore. By George Ridpath.” This author is 
briefly noticed by Lewis, but the alphabet is not given. 

1692 ^Nicholas. <c Thoographia ; or the new art of Short- 
hand : being a more natural, grammatical, and easy method than 
any yet extant, originally invented by Abraham Nicholas, M.A. ; 
enlarged and published by Thomas Slater, and approved of by 
the ablest penmen in London. Licensed x April, 1692.” The 
alphabet is compiled chiefly from the alphabets of Edmund 
Willis and Rich. ^ 1 

1712. * Tanner. “The Plainest, Easiest, and Prettiest Me- 

thod of Writing* Shorthand ever yet published. By Francis 
Tanner.” ^ The author truly observes that as in short writing the 
alphabet is fundamental to everything else, much depends upon 
the choice of it ; that it ought to be composed of strokes the 
most simple that may be, natural to join together. For the 
compilation of his alphabet, he informs us that above thirty 
printed books of shorthand were diligently perused and studied. 
Tanner gains something in the simplicity of his alphabet on 
preceding authors, having only eight compound letters, but he 
loses as much in distinctness, as will be evident on an inspection 
of his alphabet, in which d and /, h and represented by straight 
lines, and / and u represented by curves, differ only by the second 
letter being a little longer than the first. 

1717* * An anonymous publication, entitled “ A New Method 

of Short and Swift Writing ; being the plainest, easiest, shortest, 
and quickest way of writing ever yet published.” Whether it 
contained a new alphabet, or one borrowed from some previously 
noticed system, is uncertain, as Lewis does not give it. 

1727. Weston. See under Metcalf, page 123. 

*736. * Gibbs. “An Historical Account of Compendious 

and Swift Writing; by the Rev. Philip Gibbs.” The second 
part of the work is entitled, “ An Essay towards a farther Im„ 
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proveracnt of Shorthand,” Lewis sa} T s of this system, that it is 
“ singularly obscure and confused.” Angell observes that “ with 
respect to the letters of the alphabet, for fourteen of them he 
has adopted two characters ; one to he used with vowels sounded 
short ; and the other with the same vowels sounded long : and 
a farther reason he assigns for that practice is, to distinguish be- 
tween vowels and diphthongs.” Both agree in admiring the fust 
part of the work, and from what Angell says of the second part, 
it appears to be an attempt at a phonetic shorthand. 

1747. Macaulay. “ Polygraphy, or Shorthand made easy to 
the meanest capacity ; being* a universal character fitted to all 
languages. By Aulay Macaulay.” This is a very inefficient 
system, and could never have been wntten for any length of 
time by anyone but the author himself. It piofesses to be ap- 
plicable to the writing of “all languages,” and yet does not give 
different characters for the vaiious sounds which the vowels have 
in the common orthography of foreign languages, as well as in 
English. The 117th Psalm is written in Welsh, Dutch, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by shorthand signs 
for the twenty-six letters of the English language ! Macaulay 

Introduces into the alphabet the sloping curves ^ _J 

or, as is more likely, took the hint from Byrom’s alphabet. By- 
rom had completed his system so early as 1720, but did not 
publish it, because his living depended on his teaching the art. 

1748. Jeake. In No. 487 of the “Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” Mr Jeake published u An Essay on Shorthand,” which 
can be considered as nothing more than a philosophical plaything. 
Pie altogether rejects the five vowels, and > 5 , as unnecessary, dis- 
tributes the consonants into clusters according to their organic 
relations, and assigns one character to each group thus : — 

/ — \ I ( ) ~ W 

d t / r 7 )i 71 2/ %v s (x ) z bfp c g (kq) y 

1750. * Tiffin. “A New Help and Improvement of the Art 

of Swift Writing : being an alphabet not only contrived to be 
convenient for that purpose, but correspondent also in its ele- 
ments, specially the consonants, to the several articulations and 
utterances that compose the English language.” This system is 
formed on the same principle as the last, and seems to be an 
imitation of it, but in the appropriation of the simple lines and 
curves, Tiffin follows his own judgment. 

1750. Annett. “ Shorthand ; moi e easy to learn and remem- 
ber than any other, and may be as expeditiously wrote. By this 
new method every word is to be written without taking off the 
pen, and as many words joined together as may be lineal and 

3 
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legible.” The system is entirely destitute of elegance ; and 
the merit of a certain degree of brevity which a tolerably simple 
alphabet bestows, is neutralised by the awkwardness of the join- 
ings of the consonants. Another edition was published in 1768, 
entitled, “ Annett’s Shorthand Perfected.” It gives an alphabet 
quite different from that of his first w T ork. 

This author was reproduced in 1779 ? Kendall, by Thomas 
Hervey, under the title of “ The Writer’s Time Redeemed, and 
Speaker’s Words Recalled by a pen shaped both for oral expe- 
dition, and the most legible plainness and punctuality ; or, 
Annett’s Shorthand Perfected.” It is a large book of 92 pages 
l2mo, rendering an obscure system still more obscure. Hervey 
has collected from preceding authors, and suggested from his 
own fertile fancy, about 700 “ arbitral'! es.” 

x 75 3. Gurney. See under Mason, page 30. 

1758. Angell. “ Stenography, or Shorthand Impioved \ be- 
ing the most compendious, lineal, and easy method, hitherto 
extant. By John Angell.” The alphabet shows that Mason’s 
work was taken as a foundation ; and the plan of writing the 
vowels is the same. The preface contains a review of preceding 
systems ending with Gurney. In a list of about 100 subscribers 
prefixed to the work, occurs the name of u Mr Samuel Johnson, 
A.M., London,” afterwards Dr Johnson. Boswell relates that 
a shorthand writer named Angell once called upon Dr Johnson 
and offered to write down, from his reading, every word he 
should utter. A book was reached, and the experiment tried, 
but the stenographer failed to perform w r hat he had undertaken. 

1760. Taplin. “ Shorthand adapted to the meanest capacity ; 
wherein the rules are few, plain, and easy ; and tire characters 
not burdensome to the memory.” Similar signs are chosen for 
the similar sounds / 3, t d, k g y f v i s 2 > but the alphabet is alto- 
gether ill contrived for either beauty or expedition. 

1760. * Stackhouse. “ Art of Shorthand on a new plan 
adapted to the English language.” “He seems,” says Lewis, u to 
have entertained very correct and rational views of the principles 
of this art, and, in imitation of Byrom, takes his lines and curves 
from the diameter, the chords, and the segments of a circle. But 
unfortunately, besides admitting the judicious principle of dis- 
tinguishing one letter from another by its change of direction, 

he admits also a variety of length, and his n and y'his 

s and sf t and some other pairs of signs are liable to be continually 
mistaken for each other.” 

1761. * Swaine. fi Cryptography ; or a new," easy, and com- 
pendious system of Shorthand, adapted to all the various arts, 
sciences, and professions. By James Swaine and Joseph Simms.” 
Angell’s alphabet is copied, with a few variations in the forms of 
some of the letters. 
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I7$2. Lyle. “ The Art of Shoi'thand Improved, being- a 
universal character adapted to the English language, whereby 
every kind of subject may be expressed or taken down in a very 
easy, compendious, and legible manner, either in public or pri- 
vate. By David Lyle, A.M.” 

This is the production of a learned man, and is the first attempt, 
with which we are acquainted, to form a system of phonetic 
shorthand in accordance with a correct analysis of the sounds 
uttered in speech. It is a valuable treatise, and one which can- 
not be perused without considerable advantage. As a system of 
shorthand, however, it is a thorough failure, in consequence of 
the injudicious selection of the elements of the shorthand alpha- 
bet. The plan laid down by Lyle to arrive at a perfect system, 
is unexceptionable, but he failed in its application. Having 
noticed the impei'fections in the systems of the authors that im- 
mediatel^preceded him, he says, “ From these, and many other 
faults which I observed in shorthand, and from several fruitless 
attempts to compose one, I found that to do it properly, and 
carry the art to a greater degree of perfection, these four ends 
ought to be kept in view. I. The most simple characters possi- 
ble ought to be found out, and their conveniency of writing and 
joining considered, in order to signify all the principal sounds 
and their modifications, and as many compound ones as can be 
done in a convenient and short manner. 2. An inquiry must be 
made into the English language, with a view to find out and 
state in order all the principal sounds and modifications of sound, 
together with their letters, and to point out those sounds and 
modifications of sound which are most frequently used and com- 
bined. 3. Of these characters, those which are most easily wrote 
and joined, must be assumed to signify the letters, or the sounds 
and modifications which are most frequently used and combined 
with one another, (for the characters are universal ; but the 
method of applying them ought to be according to the nature of 
the language they are designed to represent ;) and, 4. The 
whole ought to be abridged as far as possible, to leave it intelli- 
gible. These are the views I kept in my eye in composing the 
following system.” 

It would be interesting to the reader,, were we to give the 
author’s process of investigation, and its result, under each of 
these heads, but space cannot be spared for so long an extract. 
The following is his analysis of the sounds of language. _ The 
length of the quotation will be excused when it is considered 
that so valuable a contribution to the science of phonetics ought 
to find a place in this “ History of Shorthand,” and by giving 
it a place here, we do a deserved honor to the man who, as far as 
we know, first attempted seriously to solve the problem of writ- 
ing in accordance with the pronunciation, and in a shorthand 
character. 

3 
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et Speaking consists of articulate sounds, called vowels, and 
modifications of these sounds called consonants. Sounds are 
different, according to the modifications of them by the organs 
of speaking. These modifications are either those which have a 
noise (for I can find no other term sufficiently general for it) of 
their own, or those which have no sort of noise, called absolute 
mutes. Noise consists of sound, hiss, or both mixed together. 
Each of these again is either hard or soft, and emitted through 
the mouth or nose, or both at the same time. 

“ No one language, perhaps, in the world makes common use 
of all the articulate noises that can be performed by the human 
organs of speaking ; nor has any one distinct characters to signify 
those which are commonly used in it, much less of those which 
are always capriciously varied by lovers of such novelties ; and 
therefore I could only enumerate and make use of the principal 
and most universal ones in our language, which is ^11 that is 
necessary for my purpose, and which I have drawn up in the 
folio-wing scheme. In this scheme I have taken the liberty to 
borrow foreign letters, chiefly from the two most universally 
known languages which are now spoken in Europe, — the Italian 
and French ; and to invent one to signify a certain sound, for 
which we have no letter ; and, lastly, for the sake of brevity, to 
set the common algebraic mark of equality between those letters 
whose principal sounds or modifications are the same ; for, on 
account of the vagueness and deficiency of letters, I was obliged 
to attend chiefly to the sounds or their modifications, and in order 
to ascertain them, I have described the formations by the organs 
of speaking. 

THE SCHEME. 

Gr. stands for Greek ; It. for Italian ; Eng. for English ; 
and Fr. for French. 

“ Speaking consists of 
I. Sounds called vowels. 

1. Those modified by raising the under lip and jaw a little for 
each, in the order they are here set down, the root of the tongue 
being first placed near the palate, and the under lip and jaw 
depressed a little below its natural position. 

au in tall, ‘war, ~ aw, =» a German. 

ah in master, = a Fr. 

u short in turn,-=*o close, It., in Bologna , etc. 

0 long, in sioi'e,=*o open, It., = au, 6 Fr. 

00 long, in full — 00 Eng., = u It.,— ou Fr. [00 and 00 are 
not discriminated.] 

2 . Those modified by raising the middle of the tongue^a little 
nearer the palate for each, the first beginning when placed' pretty 
near its natural position. 

e open, in mend, send, etc. 
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a lender, in lad, = in = ai in = a Eng., = yj Gr., 
— v open Fr. 

e and i short, in liberal , kin , = e feminine Fr. 
e long, in get , — e It., = e masculine Fr. 
ee long, in siege, — ee Eng., = i It., —y or i Fr. 

II. Modifications of sound, called consonants. 

r. Those which have a noise of their own distinct from the 
sound of the vowel, but which pass immediately to the sound of 
the vowel, without their own being much heard. 

l. ) Those which have a sound of their own. 

(i.) Which can be continued, called semi -vowels. 

(a) Those sounded through the mouth, called oral semi- 
vowels. 

y ~ i long, leaving its own sound and joining with another 
vowel ; as in you = iou = eeou . 

r. A tripling sound performed by the vibrations of the tip of 
the tongue upon the fore part of the palate, as in rare. The trill 
of this sound is frequently neglected, and there are some people 
who cannot perform it. 

/. The tip of the tongue joined to the fore part of the palate, 
and the sound escaping between the sides of the tongue and 
teeth ; as in loll. ~ 

w — oo long, when used like i long, or y as a consonant, that 
is, passing quickly from its own sound to that of its vowel ; as in 
'Way, — uay = ouciy. 

( b ) Those sounded through the nose, called nasal semi-vowels. 
ng == n nasal Fr. The middle of the tongue upon the palate. 

This consonant never begins a word or syllable, and is too 
-strongly sounded by the French. 

n. The end of the tongue upon the fore part of the palate ; 
nearly as /. Example, nun. 

m. The lips joined together ; as in mum . 

(2) Those which cannot be continued any longer than till that 
part of the throat behind the formation fill with breath, the pas- 
sage into the nose being stopped up by the root of the tongue. 
‘These are called half mutes, 

g = y Gr. The root of the tongue upon the palate ; as in gag. 
d. The tip of the tongue upon the fore part of the palate ; as 
/. Example, did. 

b. The lips joined ; as m. Example, hub. 

2) Those which have a hiss, called soft aspirates. 
h. A strong compression of the throat ; as in how. 
k — % Gr. The middle of the tongue very near the palate, 
seldom used now in our language. 

sh — ch Fr. The middle of the tongue a little scooped, and 
near the palate ; as in shall. 

s. The fore part of the tongue very near the palate ; as in sap , 
mass, chase , too often used. 
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th y at the end of words = $ Anglo-Saxon. The tip o£ the 
tongue upon the inside of the upper fore teeth ; as in with.Q) 

f The under lip upon the upper fore teeth ; as in if 

3) Those which have a hiss and sound together, called hard 
aspirates. 

1 . Groan, or h sounded. 

zh == soft g Fr. zh sounded [that is, $]. Never used in En- 
glish.^) 

or Sy when placed at the end of words, as in his, is t maze. 

th sounded. Used at the beginning of words, — p Anglo-Saxon* 
as in that. 

Vyf sounded. As in valney wave. 

2. Those which have no noise, called absolute mutes. 

k = tt Gr. The middle of the tongue upon the palate ; as ng 
and g. Example, cake. 

ty The tip of the tongue upon the fore part of the galate ; as 
n and d. Example, to. 

p. The lips joined ; as ?n and b . Example,/^. 

“ Having thus arranged in order the principal sounds, and 
their modifications, together with the letters signifying both, my 
next inquiry was to find out those which are most frequently 
used and combined in our language, but of this I can only here 
observe some general things. The soft aspirates, from the dis- 
agreeableness of their sounds, are seldom combined among 
themselves, and are gradually going into disuse. Semi-vowels, 
semi-mutes, and mutes, are frequently combined with only inter- 
vening vowels ; and the semi-vowels, from the sweetness of 
their sounds, and the easiness of pronouncing them, are most 
frequently used, and on account of the variety, are very often 
combined with mutes.” 

We now return to our review of the ar, by c systems, which* 
(notwithstanding the deficiency of the old alphabet to the num- 
ber of sixteen letters, and the varying sounds of the vowels,) 
were more practical than any one of the few phonetic systems 
that were proposed prior to the introduction of Phonography. 

1763* “ The Alphabet of Reason : being an Essay towards 

constructing a plan to facilitate the art of swift writing, com- 
monly called Shorthand, upon rational principles.” There is 
something very engaging about this little essay. It is addressed 
u to the worthy patriots associated for the encouragement of arts* 
manufactures, and commerce,” and had considerable influence in 
leading stenographers to take more rational views of their art.. 
The author attempts to establish a short and reasonable mode of 

1. This word was formerly, and is still by some persons, pronounced zvzd r 
but the general practice now is to say vuia.^Ed. 

z. This sound has been developed in English within one or two hundred 
years. Pleasure, vteast/re, treasure, were formerly, and are still by some- 
well educated people, pr onounced plezurey meztire, trezure. — Ed. 
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writing the English language, and his attempting to do so b}~ 
means of the defective Roman alphabet, is one of the chief 
causes of his having failed to realise his object. Had he raised 
his sight from this imperfect record of sounds to the alphabet of 
speech — and had he, like Ityle, (who immediately preceded him, 
and whose work he notices,) taken the spoken language as the 
one which it was desirable to express in a briefer manner, he 
would, no doubt, have produced a valuable s} 7 stem. He seems, 
however, not to have paid the slightest attention to the contra- 
riety between the signs of language that meet the eye in the 
ordinary orthography, and the sounds of the words. He says : 
“ Mere sound [musical tone] is denoted by characters graduated 
upon certain fixed lines, forming a scale comprehending all its 
modulations. This is the record of music or harmony. Articu- 
late sounds, composing the verbal intercourse among mankind, 
are all expressed by twenty-six characters, which, with trivial 
alteration, “we derive from the Romans. By the various com- 
binations of these twenty-six primitive sounds, marked by their 
corresponding letters, all human vocal expressions may be 
formed.” 

But though he avows his opinion of the adequacy of the 
Roman alphabet to picture thought, he laments its inadequacy 
to do it in a moderate space of time. “ These letters, however, 
though sufficiently copious for the purpose of recording ideas, or 
language, the signs of ideas are too complex in their formation 
to enable a person in particular circumstances to register a quick 
succession of thoughts, or to record from the mouth of an orator, 
without the use of contractions, or the acquirement of a more 
simple expression. 

“ Many plans for a shorthand have appeared at various times, 
which sufficiently indicate the need of one, at the same time that 
their partial and successive reputations show the imperfection of 
the several attempts. 

u The failure of the respective trials for constructing a simple 
and more useful alphabet, in obtaining general use will not 
appear strange, when it is considered that the authors of them 
have arbitrarily obtruded methods on the public^ unsupported 
by philosophic principles, trivial or no reasons being given for 
the establishment of their particular characters ; nor why their 
rules are frequently violated as arbitrarily as they are appointed : 
it is therefore no wonder that schemes founded in prejudice and 
fancy, should prove as mortal as their parents, instead of secur- 
ing a general and lasting reputation. 

c< When the many defects of the shorthands now used are con- 
sidered, it will surely be deemed a pardonable attempt to offer 
another : may it not be farther said, that it is no shame even to 
fail in essays toward improvement ? 

u In the comparative table of [fifteen] shorthand alphabets, 
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prefixed to this tract, [commencing with John Willis, and erring 
with Simms and Swain,] the dissimilarity so conspicuous amongst 
them, will evidence that they were not constructed from common 
principles ; and that fancy had the greatest share in their com- 
position* 

“ Mr Gurney’s alphabet exhibits so discordant an appearance, 
(as indeed they do all,) that it is no bad compliment to that 
gentleman, any more than to the rest, to suppose his book to 
owe more of its reputation to his acquired manual dexterity than 
to the excellence of his scheme. 5 ’ 

The requisites of an a 1 c system of shorthand, and the prin- 
cipal means of obtaining them, are then clearly defined, and the 
author’s scheme laid down. The point where he lost his way, 
was, in supposing that the most frequent letters in the language 
should have the easiest signs, without regard to the equally im- 
portant principle of securing a convenient joining for {hose con- 
sonants which, having an affinity in oiganic formation, aie 
generally found together. It would be an interesting discovery 
to find out who tvas the author of this anonymous 16-paged 
pamphlet. It was “ printed for the author, and sold by T. 
Beckett, and P. A. De Hondt, in the Strand ) C. Henderson, 
under the Royal Exchange, and William Nicol in St Paul’s 
Churchyard.” No doubt he already has a good reputation in 
the literary world, and this would tend to increase it. 

1 764. Meilan. “ Stenography, or, Shorthand Improved ; be- 
ing a new epitome of the art ; in which the difficulties that 
occur from every former writer on the subject are entirely re- 
moved, and its principles rendered easy and familiar to the 
meanest capacities. By Mark Anthony Meilan.” The alphabet, 
and the rest of the shorthand characters, except one page, are 
not engraved, but written with a pen. His system is founded 
on that of Mason, but the alphabet is simpler. His characters 
for h 1 j ) it, Wj y, are altered, and he recommends that h be always 
omitted in writing. There are no full-sized characters for the 
vowels ; when final, they are wntten by dots, and when medial, 
by lifting the pen, after the manner of Mason, but a little more 
certainty is introduced, by distinguishing in both cases between 
a and and between o and u . Meilan’s method is expressed by 
the following addition to Mason's rhyming rule ; — 

Your vowels a and e at head are put, 
i,y i’ the middle, o and 21 at foot : 

And for distinction, place a, o, close by. 

But e and 2t at greater distance lie* 

Initial vowels are all written alike, by a point below the line. 
This was not sufficiently definite. We note the gradual improve- 
ment of the art in the expression of the vowels, because it is in 
this, as much as in a series of simple signs for the consonants, 
that the modem stenographers are so superior to the early authors. 
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17^6. * Hodgson. u Swift Writing, commonly called Short* 

hand, on an improved plan, the result of long practice. By 
Edward Hodgson.” This work is also an off-shoot from the 
system of Mason. In 1780 Mr Hodgson presented to the world 
another publication, entitled “ Shorthand Contractions, adapted 
to every system of Shorthand.” “ This book,” says Lewis, u is 
chiefly remarkable for an engraved table of the alphabets, and an 
account of the shorthand books from the time of Willis to his 
own day. Besides the letters of the alphabet, shortening rules, 
etc., there is a very large number of symbolical characters, sig- 
nifying words and sentences, and having no connection with the 
alphabet. These are to be well fixed in the memory of the 
learner, if he means to be a complete master of the system.” 

1766. Holds worth and Aldridge. “ Natural Shorthand, wherein 
the nature of speech and the manner of pronunciation are briefly 
explained** and a natural reason assigned from thence for the par- 
ticular form of every stroke ; every single articulation, whether 
vowel or consonant, is marked by a distinct single line ; all the 
simple characters are as analogous to each other as the sounds 
they represent ; also their conveniency for joining is commensu- 
rate to the frequency of their use ; the number of ascending and 
descending lines are duly proportioned to each other ; and the 
rules for writing and contracting are few, plain, and familiar ; to 
which is annexed, a shorthand character for expressing musical 
or inarticulate sounds, without the use of ruled lines. By Wil- 
liam Holdsworth and William Aldridge, of the Bank of England.” 
This system is constructed on a phonetic basis, but will not stand 
the test of practice. The cause of the failure of these writers, 
in the distribution of their signs for the vaxdous consonants, was, 
the adoption of the principle that the position or form of the 
tongue, etc., in uttering each articulation, should be roughly 
delineated on paper. 

1767, Byrom. u The Universal English Shorthand ; or the 
way of writing language in the most easy, concise, regular, and 
beautiful manner, applicable to any other language, but particu- 
larly adjusted to our own. Invented by John Byrom, M.A., 
F.R.S., and some time Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
now published from his manuscripts : — Manchester ; printed by 
Joseph Harrop,” 

“ Byrom was a poet as well as a stenographer, and was born in 
1691, at Kei’sall, near Manchester, and educated at Merchant 
Taylors' School, and at Cambridge. His pastoral of ( Colin and 
Phoebe/ and 1 Essays on Dreaming/ printed in the 4 Spectator/ 
gained him the patronage of Dr Bentley, through whose interest 
he obtained a fellowship. This, of course, he forfeited by his 
marriage, and he then taught shorthand for a subsistence till he 
came into possession of the family estate, by the decease of his 
elder brother. Byrom was a member of the Royal Society. 
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He died in 1763. His metrical compositions have been admitted 
into the British poets” — [Davenport’s “ Biographical Dic- 
tionary”] 

The following account of the commencement of Byrom’s 
stenographic career, is extracted from an edition of his poems, 
published in 1814. 

u While at Cambridge, he had met with some sermons, written, 
in shorthand, the theory of which he did not understand. By 
repeated attempts he had deciphered its characters, and dis- 
covered its contractions. Judging it to be immethodical, arbi- 
trary, and inelegant in its construction, he projected another 
most admirable system, which, after numerous emendations, he 
brought to a high degree of perfection. This system, the result 
of his personal ingenuity, he accommodated to his own practice, 
and proved its utility. He now considered it no degradation to 
derive emolument from his own discovery. He accordingly 
assumed the office of a teacher of shorthand, and instructed 
several persons in Manchester in the principles of stenography. 
The patronage he received in his native town, encouraged him 
to make an experiment in London. On visiting the metropolis, 
his connections at the University, and his early literary produc- 
tions, were serviceable in introducing him to the notice of many 
eminent persons, whose favor he further secured by his engaging 
manners and irreproachable character. Pupils flocked to him 
in abundance, among whom he had the honor of numbering 
several of high rank and great influence. This auspicious be- 
ginning induced him to proceed ; and for many years it was his 
practice to visit London in the winter months, while there was 
the greatest resort of company in town, and to spend his sum- 
mers at Manchester.” 

A somewhat different account is given in an introduction to 
his system, published in 1834, by R. Roffe. 

“The first occasion of Byrom’s turning his attention to the 
study of shorthand, arose from his acquaintance with Mr Sharpe, 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. This gentleman’s father, at 
that time Archbishop of York, had recommended to his son to 
make hirnself master of shorthand, as an art very useful and 
commodious. Incited by an authority so respectable, the two 
friends applied themselves to the study of the method then in 
vogue ; but Mr Byrom was so disgusted with the absurdity and 
awkwardness of its contrivances, that he soon threw it aside. 
Smitten, however, with the idea of an art so useful in life, and 
so capable, in his opinion, of being brought to much greater 
perfection, he consulted everything that could be procured, either 
in print or manuscript, which had been written on the subject ; 
but finding them all, however differing in trifling circumstances, 
equally arbitrary, inartificial, and defective in their first princi- 
ples, he resolved to attempt a system of his own, upon a more 
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natimp. 1 , rational, and philosophical plan. His system was com- 
pleted as early as the year 1720. 

“ In T742 he^ obtained an Act of Parliament, securing to him- 
self, for a limited period, the right of teaching for hire. His 
terms were five guineas to each pupil. At the request of a few 
particular friends, he, in 1749, printed fifty copies of his system. 
Soon after the author’s death in 1763, the original work compiled 
from his manuscripts, was published at Manchester. It is now 
extremely scarce, and was originally sold to the subscribers at 
one guinea a copy ” 

The review of Byrom’s s}^stem of shorthand given by Lewis 
in his “ Historical Account/’ page 136, is so entirely in agree- 
ment with our own judgment, that we shall avail ourselves of it, 
remarking, however, that we should rather date the new era in 
the art that commenced about this time, at the appearance of 
Taylor’s system, in 1786, than at the publication of Byrom’s, 
It is well known that Byrom’s is not so rapid as Taylor’s, and 
it has therefore been less used for reporting the Parliamentary 
debates. 

l{ The publication of this work forms a new era in the history 
of shorthand ; for though Macaulay and other teachers of steno- 
graphy had obtained, from their acknowledged acquaintance 
with Byrom’s unpublished system, many useful hints, it was not 
till the circulation of this book had improved the national taste,, 
and corrected the erroneous ideas which had been generally 
foamed respecting the principles of the art, that shorthand as- 
sumed the precision, the elegance, and the systematic construc- 
tion of which it is susceptible. The editor informs us in his 
preface, that Mr Byrom had been employed, for some time pre- 
vious to his death, on a literary history of shorthand, in which 
he had intended to show its estimation and utility in the times 
of Grecian and Roman antiquity. Appended to the preface, is 
a list of Mr Byrom’s scholars, many of them of the first sank in 
the Church, the Law, and the State. After descanting on the 
absurdity of introducing into a treatise on shorthand, arbitrary 
and symbolical characters, he proceeds to explain the general 
outlines of his system. He expresses the vowels by dots in five 
positions. He observes that no character ought to exceed the 
limits of two parallel lines, within which the writing should run 
horizontally along, without being crowded. In order to assist 
the memory of the learner, he classes the letters in the following 
manner, according to their affinity of sound, or their labial con- 
nection : — 


A hf, v 

s, z, s/i t zh 


f, d, ihftn ), thfen) 

A £-> ckyJ 


m, 71 1 Z, r t h 


£No distinction is made between 6 and # in writing, and $ is 
not acknowledged.] 
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“ He then proceeds to the formation of his alphabet. 41 He 
appropriates distinct marks to q, x, w, y, when they are initial 
letters, not scrupling, however, in other situations, to denote those 
letters by k , ks, oo, and i respectively. Having adopted for his 
s, t, r, and f a straight line in different directions, he takes for 
his next most important letters the segments of a circle, which 
stand for nt, ' n t (</,)// and as he is particularly atten- 
tive to the beauty of the writing, he appropriates, for the con- 
venience of joining, both """N and to b, and C~ to th m 
Having exhausted all his simple lines, he proceeds to combine a 
twirl with the characters already obtained, and to facilitate their 
junction, he directs it to be made in particular letters, in more 
than one direction. His /, for instance, when joined to his s, 
maybe formed in this manner, ^ ^ P After fois alpha- 

bet is once studied and completed, it is impossible npt to admire 
the precision, elegance, and ingenuity, by which it is distin- 
guished : but, unfortunately, with all its merits, it wants the first 
great requisite of shorthand, rapidity ; for, though the skill, 
neatness, and legibility of his modes of joining and of abbrevia- 
tion, in a great degree, supply the deficiencies of his alphabet, 
the continual recurrence of the loop retards the progress of the 
pen, to a degree which only those who have tried the experiment 
can conceive." 

The vowels are written to the consonants by means of a dot in 
five positions ; thus : — 

a,e 3 z,o f u 

S — ~ 

With respect to curved horizontal letters, they are read in this 
manner : am, em, mi, cm , uni ; ma, me, mi, mo, mu . 

This plan is not so simple, nor, therefore so easily remembered, 
as the one adopted by later authors, namely, that of reading all 
vowel points written above a horizontal curve, as before it, and 
all vowel points written under, as after it. The vowel notation 
of this system is particularly indistinct ; it being impossible, in 
ordinaiy writing, to distinguish more than three vowels' placesto 
the consonants. 

Byrom’s system has found many publishers. Its first editor , 
after the death of the author, was John Haughton, esq., of 
Bagule3^ Hall, near Altringham, Cheshire ; but the most cele- 
brated is Mr Thomas Molineux. This gentleman, by his clear 
■** Introduction to Byrom’s Shorthand," the first edition of which 
appeared in 1804, and the sixth in 1823 ; by his “ Stenographical 
Copy Book," containing a series of beautifully engraved exer- 
cises for pupils ; and by teaching the art, has been mainly in- 
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strursental since Byrom’s death in giving his system its present 
wide dissemination.( s ) 

Other publishers of Byrom’s system, not to mention several 
minor ones, are : — Kelly, 1820 ; Nightingale, 1823 ; RofFe, 1834 5 
Anonymous, 1846, published at Sheffield ; the author's name is 
Shilleto. lie has altered Byrom’s characters for the letters b, h , 
w,y,tk. 

1774. Palmer. “ A New Scheme of Shorthand, being an 
Improvement upon Mr Byrom’s Universal English Shorthand. 
By John Palmer.” The author professes to have paid the great- 
est attention in his work to the two essential properties of short- 
hand — expedition and legibility ; neither of which, he says, he 
has ever knowingly sacrificed to the other ; but throughout the 
whole it has been his endeavor to preserve a due porportion of 
each. The system is rather briefer than Byrom’s, but not so 
distinct. 

1775. Graves and Ashton. “ The Whole Art of Tachygra- 
phy, or Shorthand Writing made plain and easy. By Messrs 
Robert Graves and Samuel Ashton, teachers of the mathematics 
in Gainsborough.” This is a much simpler alphabet than 
Byrom’s, but the best forms are not selected for the most fre- 
quent consonants. The vowels are written as in Byrom. 

1775 - Williamson. u Stenography, or a concise and practical 
system of Shorthand Writing.” The fact that six of the letters 
of the alphabet of this system, namely k,p y r, /, ih , ch , are the 
same as in Taylor’s, leads to the supposition that Taylor either 
wrote it, or was acquainted with it, before the publication of his 
own excellent system. In the same way, Williamson’s system 
is seen to be connected with Shelton’s, published 130 years be- 

3. In answer to an inquiry respecting- the pronunciation of the name of 
Mr Molineux, he said, the manner to which he had been most accustomed 
was MoHnvks , but that Malinin was also used. 

One of the chief causes why shorthand has not been more practised, is, 
the high prices which were charged for treatises on the art. Mr Molineux 
himself, when young, was unable to purchase^ copy of Byrom’s system. 
He said, in a letter to the compiler of this HiStory,” “ I am happy to find 
that you are yourself a successful laborer in the delightful garden of short- 
hand writing, in which I have myself been a practitioner for seventy years, 
or more, of my long life. Not being able to purchase a copy of Byrom’s 
shorthand, the first thing I did was to borrow one, price one guinea, and 
write out the whole of the treatise, both longhand and shorthand, before I 
understood one word of what I was writing. 

In another letter on his favorite art, written with the garrulity of old 
age, he gives the following particulars of his long and useful life : — “ I was 
horn at Manchester, 14 May, 1759, and came, before I was 17 years old, to 
he the writing master and teacher of accounts, at the Grammar School of 
King Edward the Sixth, in Macclesfield. I resigned my situation as writ- 
ing master at the end of the year 1802, and have been a constant resident, 
ever since, in the town of Macclesfield, in the county Palatine of Chester* 
tt witness my hand, this 8th day of October, in the year 1847, 

** Thomas Molineux. 

“Written without the use of spectacles, not having, as yet, begun to use 
any, although in the 89th year of my age. 7 ' 
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fore, for six of the consonants in the two alphabets are ideurtical. 
The experiments of stenographers had by this time determined 
what signs were undeniably best for a. few of the most frequent 
letters, though no one author embodied the whole of this expe- 
rience in his own system. For instance, it was found that a 
small circle for $ gave great expedition, because it made all looped 
characters into double consonants. Byrom’s system, with its 
abundance of looped single letters, will not bear a. comparison 
with Mason's, in this respect. It was also ascertained, by this 
time, that --n. ' were the best signs for 7 n> n ; | for /, and 

/ written upwards for r ) when joined to other letters. The 
use of dots and other short detached signs for the vowels, in 
all situations, was also now becoming a settled point ; and very 
few authors, after this date, give joining characters for them. 

1777. “A Shox*thand Dictionary ” of several thou^nd words, 
formed on the alphabet of Mason. Some encouragement to the 
publication of this work was given by Gurney's revival of the 
system. It tended in no way to the improvement of the art of 
shorthand. The book is a square iSmo, and contains twenty-six 
plates, each divided into about ten columns, perpendicularly, in 
which the shorthand words are placed. Opposite to each page 
of the engraving is a leaf of letter-press containing the key, 
which folds into the book. 

1779. * Blanchard. A distinguished place in the list of 

shorthand authors is assigned by Lewis to this writer ; a place 
much higher than his own account of the system warrants, 
Blanchard published two systems, very different from each other, 
and in the second, approached nearer to the much-desired per- 
fection of an alphabet of simple signs than any writer who pre- 
ceded him. Not having copies of the works, we quote Lewis’s 
remarks in his u Historical Account of Shorthand,” page 158. 

“ In 1779 Mr W. Blanchard first appeared in the capacity of a 
tutor of shorthand, under the title of 4 A Complete System of 
Shorthand, being an improvement upon all the authors whose 
systems have yet been made public.’ On this abortive attempt 
at a system of shorthand, illustrated by a single plate, and con- 
taining little more than a simple alphabet, it may justly be 
observed that it is extremely unworthy of the skilful and ingeni- 
ous author who afterwards produced the most elegant, expeditious, 
and scientific work which had been yet presented to the attention 
of the British people. Mr Blanchard’s second system of steno- 
graphy was published by subscription in the year 1786, under 
the title of 1 The Complete Instructor of Shorthand, upon princi- 
ples applicable to the European languages ; also to the technical 
tenns used by anatomists, and more comprehensive and easy to 
write and to read than any other system hitherto published.’ 

“ I have no hesitation in numbering this treatise among the 
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Jiigl^st efforts of the art. His alphabet, it is true, though 
ingeniously constructed, is liable to many important objections : 
the b, the /, and the y only differ from each other in size, thus 

ffo ; and notwithstanding the author asserts, from his own ex- 
perience, that the same letter may be made for b as for i and y, as 
the reader will discover from the context for which it is intended, 
yet the adoption of these similar characters will, in my own opin- 
ion, be productive of much perplexity, even to the most advanced 
student of the science. It must be extremely difficult, for 
instance, for the most skilful practitioner to distinguish at a 
moment’s glance between brn and i/^ irn , without the 

addition of a vowel ; or between ^ youth and £ booth. The 
circular loop appropriated to the a and to might have been 
devoted to many more useful and expeditious purposes than 
those whrhh they now perform ; the f f\s one of the slowest and 
most embarrassing characters that could have been selected, and 
the ch only differs from c in size, (( The q and the t |[ differ 
only in length ; and the g and the th have the same defect. 

Notwithstanding these errors and deficiencies, the taste, skill, 
and ingenuity displayed in this alphabet, are deserving of the 
highest praise, and the lovers of the science will alwaj r s number 
in the list of its most celebrated professors the name of Blanchard. 
His system of prepositions and terminations is unrivalled for 
distinctness, expedition, and simplicity. He forms these primary 
and concluding syllables by the use of dots in various situations : 
com , con, cum , ab , ob , are denoted by a dot over the top of the suc- 
ceeding letter : ait \ re, ante, anti, inter , intro, by a dot to the top 
of the left : pre, pro^pri, per, przn, by a dot in the middle of the 
left : and un, under, etc., by a dot at the bottom of the left, as 
(/\^ uncertain, : understand, etc. 

“ In his rules for contraction, he observes, that the primary 
syllable and the next letter being formed, the rest of the word 
may safely be omitted. All proper names and technical terms 
of frequent occurrence may be expressed, after the first or second 
time, by their initial and a terminating point ; or by a point 
representing deficiency : for a common repetition, a line must be 
drawn under the preceding word, but where there are repetitions 
of sentences, with an additional word to be added, draw a slant- 
ing stroke long enough to go quite through the line of writing, 
crossing the line, and then add the word which is to follow it. 

“ Such are the outlines of a system which it is impossible for 
the professor of the art to admire too much, and which the novice 
in the science will do well to study with the most assiduous 
attention. That the many experiments for the perfection of 
shorthand, and the indefatigable inquiries of later teachers and 
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amateurs may have obviated some of his defects, and improved 
his excellencies, does not detract from his great and original 
merit. He far surpassed, in the formation of his system, all who 
had preceded him ; his system, at the period of its publication 
was perfectly unrivalled in elegance and dispatch ; and even 
those who studiously endeavored to correct and improve it, will 
be the most anxious to attribute deserved praise to the merits of 
their great original.” 

1780. * Soare. “ Tachybrachygraphy, or the swiftest method 

of short writing, consisting of the most simple and distinct 
characters, and the readiest manner of combining them. By 
Samuel Soare.” This is a bad system, based on the uncertain 
principle adopted by Mr Cheeke, in the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions,” 1748. It is strange that none of the authors who clas- 
sified the cognate letters of the old alphabet, p , l ; t, d, etc., and 
represented the two letters of each pair by the samror similar 
signs, thought of trying the experiment of distinguishing them 
by light and heavy strokes of the same size and position. The 
practice of phonographers proves that it is a perfectly practical 
distinction, not only in private manuscript, but in reporting. 

17S3. Nash. il Stenography : or, the most easy and concise 
method of writing Shorthand ; on an entire new plan, adapted 
to every capacity, and to the use of schools. By M. Nash.” 
The alphabet of this system is composed of simple lines, by the 
use of strokes of two degrees of length, both straight and curved ; 
yet the system is neither beautiful to the eye, nor facile to the 
hand. Its deficiency in point of brevity may be traced to the 
use of stroke characters for the vowels. The author argues, in 
his u Introduction/* that dots require more time in the writing 
than joined characters. So they do, supposing the characters to 
be simple and of easy junction ; but there is this difference be- 
tween the two modes, when applied in reporting : — in a system 
where the vowels are marked by points, after the several conso- 
nants of a word are written they may be left out, and the hand 
can then keep pace with the speaker ; but in a system where 
they are written by attached strokes, the writer is unable either 
to make his increased number of strokes fast enough to keep up 
with the voice, or to omit the vowel marks, because they form 
parts of the outlines of words to which the hand is accustomed. 

1786. Taylor. “ An Essay intended to establish a standard 
for a Universal System of Stenography, or Shorthand Writing. 
By Samuel Taylor, many years professor and teacher of the 
science at Oxford, and the Universities of Scotland and Ireland.” 
This treatise, which is dedicated to Lord North, has done more 
than any other to establish the art of shorthand writing in this 
country ; and the title applied to Byrom by his pupils, “ the 
father of rational shorthand,” might with equal propriety be 
given to Taylor, whose system is at least equal to Byrom’s in 
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brevity, while it is simpler in its construction. To secure 
lineality in the writing, and facility in the joining of the conso- 
nants, Byrom gives two forms for each of the letters 5, h>j\ w, x f 
sh , th , and three for /. Taylor accomplishes the same object, so 
far as lineality is desirable, with a single character for each letter, 
except * 0 , which is written in two ways. Two forms should 
never be given to one letter, except from some manifest necessity, 
and such necessity should be avoided as much as possible in the 
construction of the system ; because, with respect to every word 
containing any such letter, it becomes necessary to determine by 
practice which of the several forms of the letter is most judicious 
in that particular word. Though this is an advantage m giving 
a variety of outlines to words, yet, when the principle is extended 
to a great many letters, the toil is greater than the reward. 

In reviewing the numerous systems of shorthand that rapidly 
followed $p.ch other, from the period of Mason to that of Taylor, 
we have avoided entering into a statement of the minute particu- 
lars of the several systems, as such a course would only have 
wearied the reader with a repetition of the same crudities under 
various names and forms. The following observations from the 
“ Introduction ” to Taylor’s system, will supply as much infor- 
mation on the authors of the preceding century as is necessary 
here. No abstract of any system will give the reader a clear 
idea of it as applied to the writing of the language. To obtain 
this he must peruse the system itself. Taylor, speaking of the 
commencement of his labors, says : — 

“When I first was attached to the art of shorthand, many 
years ago, I practised several methods then published, in hopes 
of becoming master of the best ; but I soon discovered, that in 
all of them there were a number of deficiencies, which, at differ- 
ent times, I endeavored to supply. As I made further progress, 
I perceived more imperfections ; till at last I determined to set 
about forming a completer system of my own, upon more rational 
principles than any I had hitherto met with. Just as I was 
about to put this design into execution, a small manuscript upon 
the subject, by chance fell into my hands, which, corresponding 
in some measure with the plan I had in contemplation, I con- 
tinued practising by it, for some time ; making occasional 
improvements — for upon examination I found it far from perfect. 
Resolving to give up my whole attention to the study of this 
science, and having an ardent desire to make still further progress, 
I began to study the subject very minutely. I then perceived 
that all the characters which had been hitherto adopted, were 
improperly chosen. This induced me to prosecute the design I 
had formed, of inventing anew set of characters for myself, inde* 
pendent of those which I had before used. Having succeeded 
in this according to my wish, from that time to the present I 
continually studied to improve, till, in my opinion, the power of 
4 
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improving was exhausted. Then, and not before, did I determine 
to appear in printing, and communicate the result of my labors 
for the benefit of the public. 

u It has cost me many years’ close application and frequent trials, 
before I could satisfy myself in appointing each letter its proper 
representative ; and I must confess that I once nearly despaired 
of producing an alphabet so complete and regular as I hope this 
will be found. 

“ The simple marks or characters are assigned to represent the 
most useful letters of our common alphabet ; and the whole are 
•so simple in themselves, that any person capable of writing 
may make them without the least difficulty ; one . running 
through another in the way of joining, forces expedition, as it 
were, even upon an inactive writer, and are proportionally easy 
to be retained. 

“ In the course of my application to this study, I hay<e perused 
more than forty publications and manuscripts on shorthand 
writing ; some of them, no doubt, have their perfections, but 
there is none of them with which I am thoroughly satisfied. In 
the first place, their alphabets seem to be improperly chosen, 
and as improperly applied ; most of their letters being a com- 
bination of characters so awkwardly formed, that, if a practitioner 
can make them at all, it is with the greatest difficulty ; and it is 
with still more difficulty that he can join them one to another, 
so as to make them be properly distinguished when written. 
The most simple and proper characters for expedition which I 
have seen are thrown away chiefly upon such consonants as are 
but seldom met with in the common course of writing, whilst 
characters more difficult are assigned to those that most fre- 
quently occur. 

“ Some have characters to represent all the vowels, which they 
use in common, as in other writing, namely, at the beginning, 
in the middle, and at the end of words. But this kind of writ- 
ing ought not to come under the denomination of shorthand. 
Others, who boast of having improved this method, use charac- 
ters for the vowels at the beginning or end of a word, and 
occasionally in tfce middle. Others again, express them by dots 
placed -in particular places, at the beginning, middle, and end 
of words ; and some take off the pen, and make the following 
consonant in the vowel’s place. As all these methods, in this 
case of the vowels, are exceedingly wrong, and only serve to 
perplex the mind, and much to retard the writing, they ought 
never to be complied with, provided a more regular and concise 
method can be adopted. 

“ Another circumstance to be attended to is, that their methods 
are also crowded with a number of arbitrary and symbolical 
characters, introduced as the representatives of a particular set 
.of words, with a view of increasing expedition, as they tell us. 
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In y opinion, however, they have another reason for using 
them ; for their characters not joining one with another, so as to 
be properly distinguished, they find themselves deficient in the 
writing of many words, and so are forced to invent characters to 
represent them. Of these characters, some have adopted many 
hundreds, and such of their schemes as contain even the smallest 
number, are sufficient to confound the memory, so that for one 
person of uncommon genius and memory, who may perhaps 
have made such methods answer his puipose, there are hundreds 
of others who have failed in their attempts, and have not been 
able to use this way of writing even for common memorandums. 
Such methods, therefore, must not only be perplexing to the 
inventors themselves, but must prevent practitioners from mak- 
ing that progress in the science which they might otherwise do 
by a regular and well-constructed system . 

il Many bad consequences likewise arise from the use of arbi- 
trary characters ; such as, being burdensome to the memory, 
difficult to be retained, and having a tendency to render the 
writing unintelligible, etc. This serves evidently to perplex 
the learners, for it must be a memory very uncommon indeed 
that can retain such a number of irregular arbitrary marks as 
are met with in almost every book that has been published upon 
the subject of shoithand. Besides, these methods require con- 
tinual practice, for it often happens that after an application of 
many years, and when the whole life of a practitioner, perhaps, 
has been employed in the use of these hieroglyphics, they are still 
grounded so imperfectly on the memory, that should the writ- 
ing be laid aside but for a little time, even the person who wrote 
it, is frequently at a loss to read it. That there cannot be a 
good system where such a method prevails, is now become so 
obvious, that these characters are gradually sinking into disrepute. 

“ On the other hand, when we write from a well chosen alpha- 
bet, and agreeable to a few good, rational, and easy rules, the 
characters being grounded on the memory, cannot be forgotten, 
so that, though the writing be laid aside for any length of time, 
it will always be found as easy to decipher as on the hour when 
it was first written, and, without the use of either arbitrary or 
symbolical characters, be more expeditious than those methods 
which I have here been describing. 

“ But however wrong my predecessors may have been in their 
schemes of short or swift writing, I shall avoid mentioning names, 
thinking it ungenerous to set forth the imperfections of any 
particular person’s performance, however fashionable such a 
practice may have become among those who write upon the 
same subject. I cannot, however, omit to observe that several 
have set out upon good plans, but have failed in the execution of 
their work. Others have had neither plan, nor any other thing 
to recommend their performances to the public, or even to render 
4 
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them fit for use. And not a few hare their characters so y 
similar, that I, who am so much accustomed to shorthand charac- 
ters, could not make some of them so as to be distinguished, 
were I to practise writing them for years. Many of these writers, 
however, have had the vanity to tell the world, that they have 
brought the art to its utmost perfection, though experience shows 
they are much mistaken, and that, after all they have done, great 
room has been still left for improvement.” 

Justly considering that five vowels’ places about the conso- 
nants, as in Byrom’s system, were too many, Taylor went to the 
other extreme, and expressed all the vowels alike by one dot, 
placed in any position. His rule is : — “A dot, thus (. ) being 
the most simple mark that can be made, it is here appointed the 
representative of all the vowels, which are always omitted in the 
middle of a word, as also at the beginning or end, when they are 
silent, as then the consonants alone will sufficiently convey the 
sound of such words ; but when a vowel sounds strong before or 
after any word, it is proper to express it by a dot, to denote that 
the word begins or ends with a vowel of a forcible sound. Cus- 
tom will clearly prove this maxim to be well-founded, and that 
all the vowels can be thus omitted, and yet leave the writing 
perfectly intelligible. 

“ With regard to the single vowels, there are but three of them 
that stand alone [as terminating syllables] in the English lan- 
guage ; (for which shorthand is chiefly calculated) wherefore the 
single dot will always be a, i, or 0 ; e and u never being alone.” 

The long lists of arbitrary signs for words given in the early 
shorthands, Taylor discarded * entirely, but Haiding introduced 

the following eighteen \~*~a affidavit , defendant, plaintiff t 

0 nothing \ f) wherefore , O the world \ O in the wo; Id, 0 through 
the world ’ *. and the , .* m the , =» heaven , even, ~j" Ch; ist r 
■f) Jesus Christ \ *} they , between , betwixt, : holy, -0-* throughout , 

£ every , 

There were two causes of the difficulty experienced in reading 
the a , b, c systems — first, the want of a sign for every sound in 
the language, or the want of an alphabet of forty letteis in 
the place of one containing only twenty-six ; and consequently, 
the common practice of making each letter of the alphabet the 
representative of from two to five words, leaving it to the context 
to determine which of the words was to be read. Taylor’s list of 
“ ai bitrzry words,” which is a very moderate one, gives above 
three words, on the average, to each letter ; thus, in Harding's 
“ Taylor’s Improved,” we have the following list : — 
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B, be, by, been 
D, do, aid 

F, V, of, off, if 

G, J, God, give, go, good 

H, have, be 

El, Q, know, known, no 

L, Lord, all, will 

M, me, my, many 

N, band, an, in 

P, peace, person, people, upon 


R, are, air, our, or 

S, is, bis, as, ns 

T, that, to, time, unto, into 
w, with, which, who 

S, example, except 
Y, you, your, year 
CH, such, chance 
SH, shalt, shall 
THj through 
IOUS — ^ conscious 


The only safe course is, to make each letter represent one word. 
To this there can be no objection, as the letters are never used 
singly, except when spoken of as letters, and in that case they 
,are better written in longhand. 

In addition to this office, each letter, when disjoined from the 
other pa^: of the word, represented a number of “ prepositions” 
and “ terminations," and the reader had recourse to the same 
system of guessing, to discover which was the right one in any 
particular word. 

There is a want of judgment shown in the selection of the 
44 arbitrary words ” in the preceding table. For instance, M re- 
presents my and many. Both words being adjectives, either 
word might be read in many sentences where it would be impos- 
sible to decide by the context which was the right word. So 
with to, unto, into, placed to T. 

Taylor’s system, as published by Harding, gives the following 
list of prepositions and terminations : — 


PREPOSITIONS AND TERMINATIONS. 


B, ab-, abs-, ob-, obs- 
D, de-, des- 
F, for- 

$*> J? g^n- 

H, hypo- 

3KL, Q, can-, con-, accom*, con- 
Xj, al- 

M, magni-, mis- 
FT, in-, inter-, under - 
P, par-, pre-, pro- 

R, re-, recom- 

S, satis-, circum-, signl-, sub-, 
super- 

T, tra, td, trans- 
*W, where-, with- 
X, ex-, extra- 
SH, sh-, short 
TH, th-, theo- 


B, -ble, -ible, -ibly 

D, -dom, -end, -ened, -ed 

F, V, -ful 

G-, J, -ong, -ogy 

H, -hood 

IC,*Q, -acle, -ic, -ical, kind 
JL, -al, -ally, -el, -less 

M, -ment, -some 

N, -anee, -ant, -ness, -ent 
P, -pal, -pie, -part 

R, -ar, -ary,~ory ^ 

S, -asion.-esion, -ision,-osion,-usion, 
-ation/-etion, -ition, -otion, -ution 

T, -at, -ity, -tude 
w, -with 

Y, -ify 

SH, -shall, -tial, -ish, -ship 
TH, -th, -cat, -1st, -eth 
CH, -ch, -tian, -cian 
IOUS, -eons, -ious 


The principal publishers of Taylor’s system are, Manger, 1819, 
■Boston, U.S. ; Harding, 1823 ; in this work the vowels are 

1 ' a \~~o 

• e \~~u M ( Dougal } 1835 5 
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Feeney, 1837 ; Odell, 1837. It was translated into Frend?i by 
Theodore Pierre Bertin, and published at Paris by Didot, 1792. 

Having given this outline of the most celebrated system of 
shorthand published in the last century, we pause for a moment, 
to indulge in a few reflections on the progress of the art, quoting 
from Lewis's “ Historical Account,” page 143. 

“ In retracing the history of shorthand, from the publication of 
< Characterie,’ by John Willis, to the time of Byrom [and Taylor] 
it is impossible not to be impressed with the advantages of per- 
severance in every laudable object, unintimidated by the apparent 
difficulties which impede our progress. Had the science been 
abandoned in despair, after various and fruitless trials to extend 
its utility, how deeply and irretrievably would learning, pietjr, 
and justice, have suffered from a cowardice so premature and 
injurious ! But if our ancestors were less elegant or judicious in 
their taste than their more foitunate posterity, they were^ecidedly 
more distinguished by perseverance. Compared, indeed, with 
their successors who have flourished during the last fifty years, 
perseverance is the only merit they can claim. 

“ The systematic correctness and elegance of Byrom [and 
Taylor], communicated to this ingenious and useful art, a beauty, 
regularity, and utility, before unknown ; and will remain a per- 
petual memorial of their judgment, sagacity, and taste. 

“ The labor and the skill required to the formation of the 
most moderate system of shorthand, can only be appreciated by 
those who have attempted the experiment. The inventor of an 
alphabet is always doomed to the mortification of finding that 
his practical efforts are unequal to his theoretical intentions : he 
constructs an alphabet in the enthusiasm of the moment, and 
then discovers that it abounds with imperfections ; he resumes 
his labor, and again disappointed, probably abandons his object 
in despair. The greatest masters of the art have only attained 
perfection by unremitted and assiduous perseverance. Had 
Blanchard (discovering the imperfections of his first system) re- 
linquished the indefatigable pursuit of excellence, how deeply 
would every individual interested in the progress of stenography 
have had occasion to regret his determination ! It is not im- 
probable that Byrom had tried, practised, and invented a hun- 
dred systems previous to his adoption of the loop ; and the most 
celebrated authors in this branch of art have found occasion, in 
every new edition of their works, to confess their errors, and 
suggest alterations and improvements. 

“_The excellence of shorthand depends on the combination of 
distinctness, beauty, and expedition. To the first of these qual- 
ities, the claims of the ancient stenographers were few and 
equivocal ; and to the latter they were unable to adduce the 
most trivial pretension. Yet the popularity of the art was 
gradually and permanently extended. The practice of meritorl- 
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ous men engaged in the courts of law^s^bjected a^, they wer^ 
to innumerable discouragements by t% imf^Qrf eoti o n s * of - the 
systems they were compelled to ado pt 4 ^.CoTit^b'T 3 teii -jfco<;tne 
diffusion and respectability of the science. 

tended still more powerfully to its perfection, arSKt^^pffe valence. 
Previous to the year 1772 the debates in Parliament had not 
been submitted to the public but in a clandestine form, and from 
the notes of the members themselves ; or, from the uncertain 
and imperfect information of the door-keepers and ushers. For 
the account, therefore, of proceedings in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, shorthand was for a long time unnecessary. But 
when the privilege of reporting was once admitted, the utility 
of an art by which the speeches of the membeis could he easily 
and accurately embodied, recommended it to the attention of 
every individual connected with a public journal. The atten- 
tion of men of education, respectability, and public influence, 
was attracted to the subject, and the circulation of every system- 
promoted by the members of the Parliament and the luminaries 
of the law. The patronage of Lord Mansfield considerably pro- 
moted the success of Blanchard, and many of the brightest 
ornaments of the art, who yet remain to exteqd its fame, and 
improve its principles, have proved its utility in the performance 
of their public services.” 

1787. Graham. “ Stenography : or an easy system of Short- 
hand Writing. By the Rev. W. Graham.” A striking peculiarity 
about this system is, that the author throws away the useful 
sign ) ; it represents no letter in his alphabet ; at the same time 
he employs a compound curve for j. In the selection of the 
consonant characters, some attention is paid to their organic 
formation : — <£ Those consonants which are pronounced by the 
same organ, are also, in their figure, likest one another, in order 
that if, m the hurry of writing, the character be not distinctly 
formed, all difficulty of deciphering may be, notwithstanding, 
wholly prevented. Thus p is like &, with this difference, that 
the former is curved at the bottom as well as at the top. D Is 
like only reclining to the right. T 7 resembles only the former 
raises its top above the line, while the latter measures only the 
depth of the line. G hard is like q ; yet the first is always 
formed from the top, and the last from the bottom. G hard and 
c hard, or are similar in figure as well as sound ; yet the former 
is straight, and the latter is curved at the bottom. In fine, r and 
v seem to resemble one another ; yet their distinction is obvious. 
The first rs a hair-stroke, made always from the bottom ; the 
latter is a black stroke, formed always from the top.” The mode 
of marking the vowels is very obscure, and the system must have 
been felt to be inadequate to the wants of the writer, both with 
respect to brevity and certainty. 
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1788. “ Brachygraphy, or a new Shorthand Alphabet^; by 
the help of which alone, any person may, in a short time, learn 
that useful and expeditious method of writing/* A card, pub- 
lished anonymously. Some of the principles of the phonetic 
alphabet are here acknowledged in the classification of the con- 
sonant signs. The vowels are expressed in the common fashion, 
but signs are provided for a few of the digraphs. The order of 
the alphabet is : — Simple consonants, s, z ; t, d; r 3 y 3 k 3 m, /, zz, 
fi, 5 ; h, g Compound consonants, x 3 ch 3 j; w, Mv ; ng,$h,zh; 
ihf fph). These are called “ compound,’* it is presumed, chiefly 
in reference to the shorthand signs, which were all formed by 
the addition of a hook or loop to a simple line. The signs for 
x, chjj, are made by uniting those for tsh , dzh , respectively. 
Ph is probably meant for «/, which does not otherwise occur. 
The two sounds of th are not noticed. Vowels, . a, ^ c z, / o 3 
v u . Compound vowels, s ai } ^ ee 3 < oo i > oi ) v ow a ow. The 
pairs of consonants are written by strokes of two lengths ; the 
one representing the spoken letter being twice as long as that 

which represents the whispered one ; thus, — s, — | d; 

and where we have not in language the whispered and spoken 
form of any articulation, two letters having little or no connection 
with each other organically are represented by similar signs ; 

thus, /-— n k, -s /, s ^ n. It was a good beginning 

of a rational system by some unknown author, who, had he 
prosecuted a course of experiments in "writing with his alphabet, 
might have done the world good service. The system was so 
little known, that Lewis had not met with it. 

1789. Mayor. u Universal Stenography ; or a plain and 
practical system of short writing. By William Mavor, LL.D.” 
This is a very neat system, notwithstanding it exhibits occa- 
sionally in practice an awkward consonant junction. The prin- 
cipal points of difference between it and Taylor’s system are in 
the alphabet, and a more definite mode of marking the vowels, 

9 a * o 

which is done thus : j • u The use of a comma for the 
, t - y 

vowels is objectionable ; it takes up more time in its formation 
than the simple dash employed for o , ze 3 in Harding’s edition of 
Taylor ; and also for the vowels o 3 v , u ) in Phonography. Ma- 
yor’s treatise went through many editions.; the eighth is dated 
1807 : and since the copyright of the work ceased, it has been 
issued both in the form of a book and as a sheet, by numerous 
publishers. The system has not, however, attained so wide a 
dissemination as Taylor’s. Since the days of Rich, Metcalf, 
and Mason — Byrom, Mavor, and Taylor, are the only shorthand 
authors whose systems have gone through several editions after 
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their^death. There is some diversity in the dates assigned to 
Mayors first publication. Lewis and Harding give 1789, but 
Mayor himself , in his advertisement to the third edition, dated 
1792, says, “ Twelve years are now elapsed since this system was 
first presented to the public/* This fixes the appearance of 
the first edition in 1780. At this time shorthandwas occasionally 
used as a medium of correspondence, but more in the way of in- 
struction between master and pupil than on general business. 
Mayor says, that from 1780 to 1792, he was “in the constant 
practice of writing in his system, and of cor?'esponding in it, with 
such ladies and gentlemen as did him the honor of submitting 
their proficiency to his inspection.” w 

1795. Rees. “ A New System of Stenography, or Shorthand ; 
by which persons of all capacities may make themselves perfect 
masters of that elegant and useful art in a much shorter time 
than by ahy other treatise ever published ; particularly recom- 
mended to gentlemen educated for the bar, senate, or church. 
By Thomas Rees/ 1 While almost every other writer gives need- 
less explanations and observations on the letters of the alphabet, 
that his system may assume the dignity of a treatise on the art, 
Rees seems to have studied how little he could say. He employs 
full-sized characters for the vowels, and introduces looped and 
hooked letters among the consonants. The system is comprised 
in twelve small pages, and three plates. The first plate contains 
the alphabet, and “ the words the characters stand for ; ” the 
second, “ a list of contractions ” for sixty common or long words ; 
and the third, “ a table of the manner of joining the characters.” 
The contractions are all made from the writing letters of the 
Roman alphabet, with the addition of single and double hy- 
phen-strokes above, below, before, and after ; thus, a - afore, 
- a after , h~ heretofore , t inferior , ultimate, and the words 

' hereabouts , roundabout , thereabouts , and whereabouts , are repre- 
sented by the common writing letters, h , r, t, w , encircled by a 
line drawn from the end of the letter. 

If the alphabet of this system had been a good one it would 
have proved, on account of its brevity, the most valuable trea- 
tise on the art that had ever been published ; for there is, in 
truth, nothing to be said respecting an a , b , c system of short- 
hand, after furnishing the alphabet, with the arbitrary words, 
prepositions and terminations, and showing how the characters 
are to be joined to each other, together with the mode of writing 
the vowels, when detatched signs are used ; — except the general 
rule to write by sound (as far as the old alphabet will allow). 

No two authors agree in giving the same list of arbitrary 
words ; thus, in the system of Rees, / represents “ line, live, lord, 
will, lie, all m “me, man, him, many,” etc. 

To show the state of the art at this time, we quote the whole 
of tills short treatise that relates to the system. It should be 
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noticed here, that, though a few phonetic systems were published, 
they were never practised, generally speaking, by any but their 
proposers. We have never heard of more than one writer of 
these phonetic shorthands, and this was an instance of a gentle- 
man who used the system of Holds worth and Aldridge. 

Six of the twelve pages of Rees’s book are occupied with the 
title, a brief preface, and advertisement. * The explanation of 
the system, and directions for writing, are given below ; there is 
nothing else of importance in any other system, except a few 
modes of contraction for the use of reporters. 

“ The first objects requisite for a person learning shorthand to 
attain, are the following rules, which he must make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with, before he proceeds any farther : — 

“ i. Be very particular with- regard to the sound of words, and 
make use only of such letters as will most readily an$ certainly 
express them, without regarding in the least the spelling. 

ft 2. Every word must be finished before the pen is taken off, 
otherwise the characters will be so blended as not to be legible, 
even to the writer himself. 

“ 3. There is no occasion for expressing any vowels, except 
such whose fulness of sound are necessary to complete the 
sentence. 

u The true positions of the characters must in all cases be 
carefully retained ; otherwise errors will inevitably happen, even 
to the professed writer. 

u It will be next requisite to learn the following observations 
on the characters : — • 

“ A may in most cases be left out, as it generally serves only 
to make the letter to which it is joined sound broader ; as, for 
example, David may be wrote Dvd , which is only sounding the 
d broad, like da instead of dee. 

££ B may likewise be omitted in the words ending with mb ; 
example, lamb may be wrote Im : likewise dttmb may be wrote 
dm ; without injuring in the least the sound or sense of either. 

£t E may be left out of all words, except such where its fulness 
of sound is necessary to complete the sentence, such as even, 
each , etc. 

££ T^and v being so much alike in sound, in most cases one may 
be wrote for the other, especially if more convenient. 

£e G may always be omitted when placed before n ; example, 
gnat may be wrote nt y etc. 

££ j Phj when they sound like f may be wrote with that character. 

£< The contractions have been made as plain and easy as they 
can well admit. The manner by which they are to be understood 
is the following : — 

“ I. For above write a common a s and draw a single line under 
it, which will then make it above the line. 
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“ For around , or abotit , write a common and instead of 
finishing it as usual, turn the line quite round it. 

“ N.B. — The same rule will serve for all the others, adverbs ex- 
cepted, which are distinguished by two lines being drawn where 
one is used for the others. 

“ There is no occasion for any farther explanation, as they are 
laid down so ver^ plain that they cannot easily be misunderstood. 

“ For the terminations ing and mgs, use a mark thus (*) in the 
singular, at the end ; and in the plural, at the bottom of the last 
letter. For the terminations tion and sion, use a mark thus (:) 
at the end of the last letter ; and for Hons and sions use it under 
the last letter, thus ( . • ). 

“ The use of the large table is to explain the manner by which 
the characters are joined ; and it is so constructed, as to show at 
one view, any two characters which the learner may be at a loss 
how to join. 

“ It will be unnecessary to learn it before he has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the other articles, as he will then be 
enabled to attain it much sooner than he otherwise possibly 
could do/* 

1797 - * Horstig. The other nations of Europe are indebted 

to England for the knowledge they possess of stenography, and 
they have been very slow in increasing the amount. At this 
late period (1847) Russia has just commenced the practice of the 
art, as a means for reporting the proceedings of the Government. 
In 1797, a German, named Carl Gottlieb Horstig, produced a 
small work on the art, with an original alphabet ; the first in- 
vented out of England of which we have been able to gain any 
information. He classes the pairs of consonants according to 
their organic formation, and marks the two letters of each pair 
by strokes of different length. 

1800. Richardson. “ A New System of Shorthand, by which 
more may be written in one hour than in a hour and a half by 
any other system hitherto published ; which is here fully demon- 
strated by a fair comparision with one of the best systems extant* 
[Mavor’sj, with a short and easy method by which any person 
may determine, even before he learns this system, whether it 
will enable him to follow a speaker. By Samuel Richardson.” 
This system contains an ingenious contrivance to save the time 
of the writer, — rather too ingenious to be practical. The author 
writes on lines similar to those on which music is written, but 
the stave consists of only three lines. When a page is filled 
with these staves, at suitable distances, they are intersected by 
lines running from the top to the bottom, at the distance of 
about a quarter of an inch apart. Each of these portions of the 
Stave is allotted for one word, and it is further divided by a short 
line running across the centre, but extending only a little way 
above and below the stave. See Figure 1. These lines are in- 
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tended to express the first letter of every word according to tl\e 
following plan : — 

Pig. I Pig. 2 ^ Pig* 3 


j 

l 

! 


The space between any two of the long perpendicular lines 
contains twenty distinct places where the pen can be put, as in 
Figure 2. Each of these places signifies a letter, as in Figure 3 ; 
that is, the place on the stave which corresponds witlj. the space 
a is to be called a; the place on the stave which answers to the 
place of b , is to be called b, and so on. The five vowels occupy 
the first five places perpendicularly on the left, and the consonants 
follow in the same order. 

In writing any word the pen is laid on the place which stands 
for the initial of that word, and from this the second letter is 
written, omitting medial vowels, as in other systems of shorthand. 
The row of places above the stave is given to the letters h , ch, 
sh, th , and the row under expresses on, qu, sir , v. 

The author attempts to prove from the dexterity of a compositor 
in setting up and distributing types, and from the rapidity with 
which a little girl seven years of age, whom he saw, could play 
the piano, that it would be as easy for the hand to be trained by 
practice to drop upon the right square or crossing, and thus 
save the writing of a letter in every word. 

The manner of writing and spelling is thus exemplified : — 
Tq write the word at, lay the pen on a (the place so called) and 
write the character for t, end is written by laying the pen on e, 
and making nd ; influence is written by laying the pen*on z, and 
writing nflns , etc. 

He also makes a dot written in each of these letter-places signify 
two or three different words, after the manner of £c arbitrary 
words ” in other systems, and “ grammalogues ” in Phonography. 
A comma in the several letter-places also represents two or three 
other words. When a word-place is missed, and the dot or 
comma is put one place further to the right, each sign signifies 
two or three other words. Thus, a dot in the place of n is to be 
read either as know, nigh, or knows. A comma in the same place 
is in the , in him, inker, in it, etc., through all the pronouns. 
When written one place more to the right, (that is, by missing 
one of the portions of the stave, or as much as is assigned to a 
word,) the dot signifies near , nearer , nearness, nearly , and a 
comma in such a case represents nevertheless and notwithstanding. 
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This ^ not considered a necessary part of the system, and is- 
given only for the purpose of securing greater brevity. The 
whole scheme is thoroughly impracticable. It is of no conse- 
quence how many strokes are saved if the writing of the others 
is not made an easy affair. Richardson boasts that he can write 
the Lord's Prayer with sixty-three characters, while in Mavor's 
it requires 123. Other specimens which he gives in his work, 
show the following numbers of marks in comparison with the 
same system — 525 to 276, 646 to 393, 768 to 301. The manu- 
script of a work written in Richardson’s system for the press, 
with lines frequently erased, and numerous interlineations, would 
be an excellent puzzle for a compositor. The system may also 
be written without the lines, and in this case only differs from 
the common shorthands in being less distinct. 

1800. Harwin. u A new, easy, and expeditious System of 
Shorthand Tbn an improved methodical plan, designed from a 
small circle, semicircle, right line, and point ; every letter formed 
for joining and continuation ; to which are added the principles 
for writing modern round-hands. By William Harwin, Norwich.” 
In point of invention, this system belongs to the 17th century, 
rather than to the commencement of the 19th. The alphabet 
contains twelve compound characters ; strokes are employed for 
the vowels in all positions ; and three lists of arbitrary words 
are given. The alphabetic signs represent, on an average, nearly 
two of these words apiece ; they are then slightly varied inform, 
to signify another list of words and prepositions ; and they are 
again varied to represent a third list of arbitrary words and ter 
minations. The curved letters are recommended to be made 
semicircular, whereas, a fourth part of the circle is sufficient for 
distinctness. The latter part of the book contains some useful 
rules and measurements for the formation of a good text-hand 
style of writing. 

x8oi. Blanc. “ Okygrafie, or the art of noting down, or 
embodying in writing, all the sounds of speech, with as much 
facility, rapidity and clearness, as they can be expressed by the 
mouth : a new method adapted to the ‘French language, and 
applicable to all its idioms ; presenting the surest means of con- 
ducting a secret correspondence, the characters of which will 
defy the severest scrutiny. By Honore Blanc.” This is a 
French production, and in some respects resembles Richardson's 
system. A stave of four lines is used. A short perpendicular 
stroke placed above the stave, and resting on the top bar, is b r 
when written through the top bar it is p ; in the uppermost space 
(as the musicians would say) it is d } on the next line below, /, 
etc. The alphabet of the system is thus arranged ; — < 5 , p; d t t ; 

s/z; g, k ; v, f; z y s ; /, r ; m, n ; a, <?, at, o } n, eu } oi y ou. No 
such system is likely to survive a first edition, yet Richardson’s 
went through three editions in as many years. People were, 
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no doubt, captivated with the title, and many supposed that his 
plan was as practicable as it was ingenious. 

Blanc represents the first eight consonants by | , the second 
eight by ( , and the eight vowels and diphthongs by ) , placed 
on and between the lines of the stave, from the top to the 
bottom. By varying these three signs, thus, ( for the h series, 
| for the v series, and ) for the vowel series, or in any other of 
the six possible changes, and making the several series ascend 
and descend upon the staff in turn, he provides a number of se- 
cret alphabets for conducting diplomatic correspondence. The 
system is nothing more than an ingenious toy. 

1801. Crome. “ The Art of Writing Shorthand made Easy ; 
by which this useful art may be attained in the course of a few 
days. By John Crome, Sheffield.” To assist the ir^emory, the 
principal rules for writing are put into “ easy verse. The fol- 
lowing specimen of the author’s abilities in this way will be 
sufficient : — 

Small words which oft occur, ’tis our design 
To express by single letters on the line ; 

The letter b expresses by or be. 

And can or come are understood by c : 

Do, did, by d — by f, of, of, or if. 

And g expresses go, or God, or give : 

By h, he, how , — and by l, all or ill. 

By m, am, me, or my, just as we will ; 

The letter ti for in and on, or one , 

And p denotes the words up or upon ; 

Our, or, and are, by r we must express,, 

And as, is, us, so, see, are known by ; 

The l is used for at , it, to, thee, that. 

And w for we, who, was, or what; 

Th &y stands for ye, yea, you, yet, or yes, 

Thus does the alphabet these words express. 

Hie work concludes with a list of arbitrary characters lor 
words, of which these are some of the most reasonable — B hap - 
i k'sm, baptized, Q[ backslide?^ b blessed , b beloved , \f\ the bottomless 

pit) *|’ on the right hand and on the left , £ the law, * ike morning 
star ) 4 * have pierced) W wilderness , wicked) wickedness . The 
pupil is allowed the privilege of enlarging this table of arbritraiy 
characters at pleasure, <c when he can write pretty quick.” 

1802. Roe. 11 A New System of Shorthand, in which legi- 
bility and brevity are secured upon the most natural principles, 
with respect to both the signification and formation of the 
characters : especially by the singular property of their sloping 
all one way, according to the habitual motion of the hand in 
common writing. By Richard Roe.” A second edition appeared 
in 1821, entitled, “ Radiography ; or a new system of easy writ- 
ing,” etc. The system owns a phonetic basis, and the following 
is the author's analysis of the sounds of the English language : — 
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Vo\v£is, it, aw, 0 , c, eh, I, ee, 0, do, oo, French ii (lute, vue). 

Diphthongs, l, oi , aye, ow. Incipients, y, zv. Consonants, 3 , v, d, 
th , ^3 (as in lough, according to the Scotch pronunciation,) 

z ft, r, ly (as in lieu , million, seraglio'), m, n, ny (as in new , annual ), 
Of these, < 5 , d , are abrupt, and all the others continuable ; 
?zy, and are nasal, and all the others oral ; k 

(lough) and sh are rough, and all the others smooth ; and r , /, 
ly , 777, n, ny , and 7^, are called liquids. Breathing, or aspiration, h . 

The elements hitherto exemplified are, as already observed, 
all that can be produced by diversity of organic formation, but 
we are furnished with as many more by the mode of enunciation, 
which is of two kinds, a soft and a hard, produced by appropriate 
degrees of intensity in the emission of the breath, and also in 
the appulse of the organs, whenever the latter is concerned. 
They are fi,f t, k , s, sh, ih. 

The system is about half as long as common "writing, and is nei- 
ther distinct enough for longhand, nor brief enough for shorthand 

1802. * Hodson. The alphabet of this system contains but 

three compound characters, and is said by Lewis to be the 
shortest of any, except Richardson’s that had then appeared. It 
is also the least legible. 

X803. * Prosser. “ Shorthand made easy to every capacity* 

or a new S3 7 stem of stenography. By M. Radcliffe Prosser,” 
This system is said by Lewis to be a combination of the systems 
of u The Alphabet of Reason,” and of Holdsworth and Aldridge ; 
and that in endeavoring to unite the excellencies of both, Prosser 
has adopted all their faults. The writer of the “ Historical 
Account of Shorthand,” seems, however, unable to give an accu- 
rate account of any shorthand system that departs from the order 
of a, 3 , c, and discriminates the various sounds of a, e, i , o, u. 
His notices of the phonetic systems of Lyle, Holdsworth, and 
Roe, are exceedingly meagre and misleading. We cannot, there- 
fore," place implicit confidence in his estimation of Prosser. An- 
other work written by this author is entitled, u Cryptography, 
or an Essay intended to render common writing sufficiently 
brief to note dowm the words of orations,” etc. According to 
Lewis, this “is only a transposition of the letters of the alpha- 
bet for the purpose of secrecy and expedition. There are two 
alphabets of large or capital letters, and two alphabets of small 
letters. The forms of some of the letters are a little varied. It 
is necessary to observe this in order to avoid ambiguity.” 

1806, * Nicholson, f< Stenography ; or, a new system of 

Shorthand, included in a single page. By George and Samuel 
Nicholson, of Ludlow.” Lines of different lengths are employed 
for the letters / and r, m and s . The adoption of this principle 
in the simple alphabet, the foundation of the system,, is incom- 
patible with, distinctness. Strokes longer and shorter than those 
used in the standard alphabet, should be employed only for 
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double and treble letters. The system exhibits a great deficiency 
in the essential qualities of simplicity and entirely. 

iSlo. Clive. “ Mavor Abbreviated by the Application of a 
new principle to his system of Universal Stenography ; an 
entirely new and completed book of shorthand, perfectly legible, 
distinct in its parts, and adapted to every purpose of neat and 
expeditious writing. By I, H. Clive.” In adopting Mayor's 
alphabet, the author first rejects from it the letters formed with 
loops and hooks, and substitutes simple strokes that already 
represent letters in his alphabet ; but, for the sake of distinction, 
he writes them below the line. As a necessary consequence, 
words are frequently carried to an inconvenient depth, but, to 
compensate this defect, he has an alphabet of simple characters, 
and the system is much briefer than Mayor's ; but it is questiona- 
ble if the aerial motions of the pen in traveling over so much 
extra paper, do not counterbalance this advantage. r The book 
displays literary talent, a quality rarely met with in shorthand 
performances. 

i8ir. * Xamarillo. “ Curso Taquigrafia Espanola, or a course 
of Spanish Shorthand.” Lewis gives the following account of 
this work. ££ The author divides his characters into the pure 
a, e, z, o , u, and into the impure, w T hich he divides into labials, or 
letters formed by the pressure of the lips ; dentilhbials formed 
by the conjoined operation of the lips and teeth ; dentals, formed 
by the teeth ; paladials, formed by the palate ; paladi-linguals, 
formed by the palate and the teeth ; and gutturals, issued from 
the throat. The alphabet is adapted from that of Mason, to the 
construction of the Spanish language. The mode of joining 
and of spelling exactly resembles that which is generally prac- 
ticed by English stenographers the rules of abbreviation are 
omitted, and the - book, small as it is, is filled chiefly with eulo- 
gies of the author’s tutor, who taught him stenography at Madrid, 
and attestations to the utility of his system.” 

1812. Sams. “ A Complete and Universal System of Short- 
hand ; on a plan entirely new ; rendered easy to any capacity, 
and by which a student may attain the perfection of following a 
speaker in six weeks.” This book had reached the fourth edition 
in 1829. We take our account of it from the latest copy. In 
addition to the signs for the letters of the old alphabet, the sys- 
tem contains shorthand letters for all the principal combinations 
of consonants that begin words ; thus a sign is given to repre- 
sent sc, sck } $k, which is used alike in scandal and in scene ; an- 
other character represents sm, sn ; another sp } spl , etc. ; there 
t^ing seven double and treble letters commencing with j ; but 
the forms of the characters bear no relation to the form of s. 
Each of these single or multiple consonants is written above the 
line when the following vowel is a , on the line when it is e , i, and 
under it when the next vowel is o t u . 
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TK* list of “ arbitrary words ” (corresponding to the phono- 
grapmc “ grammalogues ”) is increased greatly beyond the 
number in any other system, by making all the single, double, 
and treble ^ letters represent two or three words in each of its 
three positions. The system is altogether unfit for either private 
practice or reporting. 

1813. Mayor’s Longhand. “ (May be acquired in one hour.) 
Macrostenography ; Long Shorthand, or the art of combining 
swiftness, secrecy, # and perfect legibility with every person’s 
common hand writing, and applicable to all the purposes of 
stenography. Containing some observations on written hand in 
general, and obviating the difficulties and inconveniences of 
stenographic characters. To which is subjoined the art of dac- 
tylology ; or speaking with the fingers. London : i8mo, 36 
pages, two plates with examples of abbreviated longhand ; and 
one on dactylology ; price 3J.” This “attempt to rescue swift 
writing from, arbitrary characters and difficult acquisition,” and 
which is said to have been “ confirmed by ample testimony of 
its utility,” is dedicated “ to the reverend the clergy, the pro- 
fession of the law, and the faculty of medicine ; and to clerks 
and penmen of every description.” Its publication forms an in- 
teresting chapter in the history of a, 3 , c shorthand. No author’s 
name is attached to it, but we have what we consider indubitable 
evidence that it is the production of Dr Mavor, the author of one 
of the few systems of stenography — only five, those of Rich, Ma- 
son, Taylor, Mavor, and Lewis— that have been much practised. 

The first chapter, “ On writing in general,” gives a sketch of 
its history, and some useful remarks on the formation of a good 
running Roman hand. The second chapter, “ On the general 
use of contractions in written language,” mentions the existence 
of shorthand characters among the Romans, and refers to the 
origin of the art in England. “Till the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, or perhaps near its close, no regular stenographic 
alphabet had been invented ; and this country has the honor of 
producing it : and for a long time, if we may believe Locke, it 
.was known only and practised in Britain. 

“The first attempt at stenographic characters was rude and in- 
artificial, and only superior in obscurity to common writing. By 
successive endeavors, a greater degree of perfection was dis- 
played in some systems, but like everything depending on the 
taste and fancy of individuals, and not sanctioned by universal 
suffrage, the characters and modes recommended were as various 
as the writers on the subject ; and some were satisfied with capri- 
ciously transposing and altering what their predecessors had vainly 
endeavored to establish, as the ne plus ultra of the art, the princi- 
ples of which must ever be vague, and a knowledge of it confined 
to comparatively few. 

“ So numerous are the schemes of short writing in this country, 
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that it is difficult to discover the particular system used, an£L too 
much toil to decipher what has been written in this kind of 
character, however curjous or valuable the compositions com- 
mitted to it may be. It is almost as easy to acquire a new lan- 
guage ; and though the present writer has had much practice in 
the art , he has long ceased to employ it on common occasions, 
convinced that every valuable purpose may be answered by 
common hand, and the prescribed rules of abbreviation, 

“ It is sufficient on this occasion to observe that, with respect 
to stenography, the superior simplicity of the characters, and the 
total omission of vowels in the middle of words, are the only 
real improvements that have been made in the art since its in- 
troduction ; and the difficulty both of learning to read and write, 
even the easiest of them, is such that they can never be employed 
in thousands of instances where an abbreviated mode of writing 
in the common running hand would be highly desirable. It is 
in the hopes of accomplishing this object, and of giving it some 
degree of universality that the following scheme has been sub- 
mitted to public decision.” The particular mode of abbreviation 
recommended in the work, is contained in the following short 
rules : — 

“ x. Vowels, as being only simple articulate sounds, without 
any danger to legibility, may be wholly omitted in the middle 
of words, as for diligent write dljnt ; master , mstr. 

“ 2. A vowel, when not strongly accented in the first syllable 
of a word, or when mute in the final, may likewise be omitted, 
as for extreme write xtrm. 

u 3 % But when a vowel or vowels form the first or the final 
syllable of words, or are strongly accented, this mark <^> is to 
be added to the first or final consonant, [in the following exam- 
ples a*' hyphen (-) is used for this mark,] which, with the help of 
connection, will always indicate the particular vowel intended ; 
as for enemy , write -?mi- ; for audacity write ~dst-. 

“4. As the orthography is wholly to be directed by the pro- 
nunciation, of consequence all quiescent consonants, or those 
which are nearly so, are wholly to be omitted ; as for might write 
mt ; strength , sirenth ; exemplar , xmlr . 

“ 5. In conformity to the above rule, and to promote greater 
expedition, two or more letters may sometimes be exchanged for 
one of similar sound ; as facts, fax ; districts , distrix ; thigh , thi. 

“ 6. When two consonants of the same kind or sound follow 
each other, one only is to be written ; as command, kmnd or cmnd ; 
but if a vowel comes between two consonants of the same kind, 
both are to be written ; as remember , rmmhr ; sister , sstr* 

u These six rules are fully sufficient to answer every common 
purpose of abbreviation ; but when a greater degree of expedition 
is required, the initials, finals, or radicals , according to the fancy 
or the judgment of the writer, will enable any good writer, with 
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adequate practice, to follow a speaker without any danger to 
legibility, as in stenographic arbitrary characters. Another ad- 
vantage is that the foregoing rules are applicable to all languages, 
and may be practised by those who cannot spell accurately in 
any.” 

The following example of this mode of abbreviation is given. 

BKS. 

“Ft rlst -gs bks hv bn t sis -f t ws & t dlt -f t nqstv -n e kntr- 
whr svlstn ws nn & w -t thm wht - blnk wd If -pr ; -1 t nig w- 
kn -qr f -ktl xprns -s xtrml- lmtd bt bks *ds -s t- t -qntns -f tms 
Ing pst -f nsns nw n- mr -f snss nvntd kltvtd & brt t- prf ksn b t 
lrnd & ngns -f e klm & ~g. 

u -T dskvr- -f ltrs -s ~f sch mprtns tht mn- hv -skrbd -t t- - 
dvn -rgn. W- -n vn ndvr t- trs -t t- -ts srs. Bt lrnng w -t nfnt 
lbr kd nvr hv bkm g hd -t nt bn dfsd thr- t mdm -f t prs. Tht 
nbl nvn^i t rt -f Prntng piss t mdrns -n - mst nv b stsn cmprd w 
t nsnts & n bt grs ntsnn -r crmnl ndf cn nw pit -gnrns -r prcld k. 
T -vns -f nfrmsn -r nw pin & drk t fntns -f sns -r nlkd & t lvng 
wtrs nvt -s t- tst. T sprngs -f t mss -r n- lngr fbls & nthr rlgn 
nr mrls ~r rpd -p -n t vl -f mstr- -r cnsld f nqrng mnds. 

u Hw thnkf thn -t w- t- b- fr t B r prvlgs t- wh w- wr brn & hw 
~grl- -t yth t- cltvt - tst fr Itrtr wh wl fi -p t blnks -f If w -ms m -kp~ 
t *sts -f nj m & Id t- tht mprv m -f t si wh w- hv rsn t- sps wl nkrs 
t hpns -f -trnt-. — Mur's Fthr's Gft 9 v. 1,/. I.” 

BOOKS. 

u From the earliest ages, books have been the solace of the 
wise, and the delight of the inquisitive, in every country where 
civilisation was known ; and without them, what a blank would 
life appear ! All the knowledge we can acquire from actual ex- 
perience is extremely limited ; but books introduce us to the 
acquaintance of times long past — of nations now no more — of 
sciences invented, cultivated, and brought to perfection, by the 
learned and ingenious of every clime and. age. 

“ The discovery of letters is of such importance, that many 
have ascribed it to a divine origin. We in vain endeavor to 
trace it to its -source. But learning, without infinite labor, could 
never have become general had it not been difused through the 
medium of the press. That noble invention, the art of printing, 
places the moderns in a most enviable situation, compared with 
the ancients ; and nothing but gross inattention or criminal in- 
difference can now palliate ignorance or preclude knowledge. 
The avenues of information are now plain and direct ; the foun- 
tains of science are unlocked, and the living waters invite us to 
taste. The springs of the muses are no longer fabulous ; and 
neither religion nor morals are wrapped up in the vale of mystery, 
or concealed from inquiring minds. 

“ How thankful then ought we to be for the superior privileges 
6 
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to which we were born ; and how eagerly ought youth to culti- 
vate a taste for literature, which will fill up the blanks of life 
with amusement, occupy the interstices of enjoyment, and lead 
to that improvement of the soul which we have reason to suppose 
will increase the happiness of eternity. — Mavors Father's Gift, 

v jy 

The evidence we have to offer that this work is the production 
of Mavor the stenographer, may be briefly summed up thus : — 

1. A similarity of style in “ Macrostenography ” and Mavor’s 
u Universal Stenography.” 

2. Mavor’s work, The British Tourists,” in six volumes, at 
that time just published, is advertised on the cover of “ Macro- 
stenography,” and no other work is placed in connection with it. 

3. The late Mr Plowman, of Oxford, a shorthand writer, who 
presented a copy of the work to the writer of this History, said, 
in reply to an inquiry as to the author of the work, “<rC believe 
it to be Mavor’s, because I bought several copies at his sale, 
with other works, and in a copy that I have by me now, there is 
a memorandum in pencil, mentioning that he hadron hand about 
sixty copies. The gentleman who arranged his library for sale, 
has no doubt that Mayor was the author of the work.” 

We should not have dwelt so long on this subject, which does 
not properly belong to a history of stenography, but for the 
purpose of adducing evidence from the mouth of a famous c 
stenographer, that any system of shorthand based upon the 
common alphabet, must necessarily be unintelligible. His ab- 
breviated longhand is not much more legible, while it is by far 
too long for a reporter to be able to record 150 words per minute 
by it. To the readers of this Journal [the Phenotypic Journal 
for 1847, in which this History first appeared], who are mostly 
writers of Phonetic Shorthand, it is needless to observe that the 
first great recommendation of Phonography is, its perfect legi- 
bility, and the second its rapidity ; in both of these respects no 
other system of shorthand writing can equal it. It is needless, 
we say, to mention this — except to the end that phonographers 
may give due prominence to the fact in recommending the system 
for universal adoption^ 1 ) 

1813. Lawson. u Chancery and Court Hand Explained, with 
an easy, rapid, and distinct Shorthand. By Edward Lawson, 
barrister.” A plate facing the title, shows the various grotesque 
forms which the letters of the writing alphabet have been made 
to assume in the u court [or lawyer’s] hand gives an explana- 
tion of many contractions employed therein ; and, as a specimen 
of this kind of writing, a “ subpoena to testify ” is introduced. 

1- Since writing this page w© have looked into <£ Mavor’s Miscellanies,” 
Bvo, 1820, and, as a foot-mote to a short article on Stenography, we there 
found Mavor’s own acknowledgment, in his old age, that he, wrote 
** Macrostenography.” 
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The shorthand, which is the principal portion of the work, is a 
poor production, and looks worse than it really is, in consequence 
of being so badly engraved. It is as far from what shorthand 
ought to be as the specimen of chancery and court hand is from 
good longhand writing. 

1814. Bangerfield. “ A New and Simple System of Short- 
hand, by which any person may learn to write with great rapidity 
in a fortnight.” In 1834, t ^ ie author published a second edition 
of “A Stenographic Lecture,” in the course of which he intro- 
duces his system. It is one of the worst in existence. He is so 
ignorant of the principles that regulate the construction of an 
alphabet, that the same sign is used for and z ; also for/, 
ch and sh. In selecting his arbitrary words, he gives to h the 
following seven adverbs — before ^ behind , above , beneath , beyond , 
between , about . And as the sign for b also represents p, he makes 
it represent people in addition. Almost anyone of these adverbs 
may be read for the letter b in a sentence, to the utter confusion 
of the passage. The best stenographers of the old school gener- 
ally observed the rule that all the words placed to any particular 
letter should be of different parts of speech, so that one could 
not be read for another without turning the passage into non- 
sense. Several systems similar to this weak performance have 
appeared within the last twenty years, but it is unnecessary to 
quote their titles in this History. 

“ In 1815,” says Lewis, towards the close of his “ Historical 
Account of Shorthand,” was published “‘The Ready Writer, or 
ne plus ultra of Shorthand, being the most easy, exact, lineal, 
speedy, and legible method ever yet discovered, whereby more 
may be written in forty minutes than in one hour by any other 
system hitherto published.' By the new method laid down in 
this book, and without the assistance of a teacher, any person 
who can but tolerably write his name in common writing, may, 
with the greatest ease and certainty, take down from the speak- 
er’s mouth, any sermon, speech, trial, play, etc., word by word, 
and may likewise read it distinctly at any distance of time after 
it is written. Invented and perfected by James Henry Lewis, 
of Ebley, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. The unparalleled suc- 
cess which has attended the dissemination of the above system, 
precludes the necessity of descanting on its peculiar advantages : 
it is amply sufficient to observe, that it has^ completely super- 
seded all others, in the Courts of Law, and in both Houses of 
Parliament, — that it is universally adopted in every respectable 
seminary of education throughout the United Kingdom ; and 
has passed the approbation of both our Universities, in a manner 
which can only be equaled by the liberality of those celebrated 
judges of literature, who have pronounced it to be 1 the best 
they have ever seen.’ ” 

We find nothing in the system to justify these strong asser- 
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tions of its excellence, nor can we discover that it has ever been 
used in Government reporting-, or taught in schools, so exten- 
sively as the systems of Bjnrom, Taylor, and Mavor. Indeed, 
the fact that a copy of the system was not, and is not to be 
obtained but by a person’s becoming a pupil of Mr Lewis, would 
effectually prevent any such extension. What the author means 
by its having “ passed the approbation of both the Universities,’* 
we are at a loss to know, and it is certainly not usual for the 
Universities, that is, their governing bodies, (such as their 
senates,) to pronounce verdicts upon the values of books, and 
publish their opinions in such terms as we are led by Mr Lewis’s 
inverted commas to suppose he intends as the expression of their 
opinion, “ this system is the best we have ever seen.” This 
may be a literal quotation from the opinion expressed by some 
pupils of Mr Lewis’s, who may also have happened tc^be mem- 
bers of some University ; but it must be, in that case, their 
individual opinion, which is, of course, very far from being the 
deliberate sentence of a learned body. 

The alphabet contains four compound characters ; namely, 
for gand /, 1 1 , #, and ch. The system is displayed in a coarse 
style of rhyming ; and even the title-page is given in the same 
manner, as follows : — 

Say — would you gain the ready writer’s speed. 

And when you’ve written, with much pleasure read. 

What from a speaker, of a fertile mind • 

And rapid utterance in your notes you bind ; 

You’ll find, of every method yet composed. 

That the Lewisian system here disclosed, 

Will please you best — your ardent hopes repay. 

And all that’s swift and legible display. 

View in these pages — like a mirror bright. 

That art divine, now bursting on your sight ! 

In charms like those of peerless Beauty’s smile — 

That won the heart it seeks not to beguile ! 

See in this book the wondrous plan reveal’d. 

Which heaven from mortals hath till now conceal’d I 
Trace in each page the ready writer’s mind, 

’Tis here his shorthand secrets are divined. 

Why seek, in other systems, with such pains* 

The matchless property that this contains — 

And this alone — in vain you may pursue. 

With lengthened toil, and ardent study too. 

The noble art of writing swift as speech, 

And all the pleasures of its aid to reach ; — 

For waste of time, anddisappointment’s sting. 

The practice of the various schemes will bring H 

This book was composed by James Henry Lewis, 

Whose plan, as you’ll see, most perfectly new is ; 

’Tis arranged in a manner both plain and terse, 

And the whole of the system is written in verse : 

For the use of his pupils, for them ’twas composed ; 

And only to them are its secrets disclosed. 

’Tis_ entered at Stationers’ Hall, you’ll see. 

Which has rendered the work secure to me. 
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This is the date I have resolved to affix, 

"Wednesday, July the twelfth, eighteen- twenty-six. 

The price of this book is nineteen and sixpence. 

Which of course must be paid in the present tense. 

Nineteen and sixpence ! for fifteen quarto leaves, printed only 
□n one side in large type, and with plenty of spare paper. The 
book contains no more than a person could copy out in Phono- 
graphy, with ease, in an hour. Another edition, dated, a Fal- 
mouth, X832,” reads, 

The price of this book is sixteen and sixpence. 

Which of course must be paid in the present tense. 

The shorthand character for the consonant marked in italic, 
in each of the following words, represents the whole word : — 
ft object, discover, jAequent, govern, >£abit, hind, /awful, imitate, 
necessary /ublic, yuick, respect, scarce, /ime, wicked, expect, 
yield.” The addition of a tick to each letter (written sometimes 
before, and sometimes behind,) makes it the representative of 

another word; thus, | public , \— pe 7 'fect, time, ! _ temper. 

This second list of words is : — “ o/serve, </eliv$r, forgive, general, 
£appy, /mow, /abor, imagine, neglect, perfect, question, reflect, 
serious, temper, worthy, extraordinary, yourself.” These are all 
words of rather unfrequent occurrence. The vowel signs repre- 
sent the following words : — A\ an, and; E/ he, thee ; Id my. 
may; O no, so ; XJ— you, your. Many very frequent words are 

represented by arbitrary characters ; thus : — f , for, from, 3 give , 

gave ; (a repetition of m) can, come ; ,/ ever, every ; f of , 

often; — our, own ; y that , there, therefore ; J_ tip, upon ; (a 

union of n, n) only, ovei q etc. 

These arbitrary characters are said to be “totally distinct from 
the system, and may be learned or not, as the pupil pleases.” 
They are, however, introduced as “ adapted to every system of 
shorthand,” and are recommended thus : — 

Would you in this art succeed. 

And a first-rate writer prove ; 

Learn these marks — they 7 ll wing your speed 
Faster than the tongue can move. 

While the system can boast of but a moderate degree of brev- 
ity, it is characterized 6hroughout by great indistinctness in the 
art, arising from the want of. an orderly arrangement of its 
several parts, and from a more than customary disregard *of the 
principles of alphabetic writing. 

The alphabet of the system — one of the simplest that has 
been devised on the a, 5 , c arrangement of letters — has been 
published by other shorthand writers. An admirable little trea- 
tise on the art, containing Lewis's alphabet, was published in 
1838, by T. C. Foster, professional shorthand writer and reporter, 
Standard office, Liverpool ; entitled “ Plain Instructions for the 
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attainment of an improved, complete, and practical system oi 
Shorthand,' ” i2mo,4i pp., and 4 lithographed plates, price 2s, 6d. 

W. H. Sigston, of Queen Square Academy, Leeds, published 
it on a large sheet (post size) exhibiting the whole system at one 
view by a beautiful copper-plate engraving for the upper part, 
containing the shorthand characters and examples, and letter- 
press directions for the learner underneath. This work (undated) 
was issued at 5^, 

In 1841, J. H. Buck published the system in a small work en- 
titled, “ The Stenographic Standard ; or, a practical system of 
Shorthand, combining simplicity, brevity, and perspicuity 
iSmo, 32 pages, with woodcut shorthand characters ; price is. 
The alphabetic signs for d y c , /, y, are altered. 

In connection with Lewis’s system of shorthand, should be 
noticed his “ History” of the art, by which, more tj*an by his 
system, he has done the world service. The title of the work is, 
“An Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of Shorthand, 
extracted from lectures delivered at different periods by the au- 
thor ; comprehending an impartial and critical examination of 
the various systems down to the present time, illustrated with 
numerous examples of their comparative excellence and defects ; 
also the true date and title of each system, accompanied with its 
respective alphabet. By James Henry^ Lewis, of Ebley, near 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, inventor and original propagator of the 
new method of teaching writing ; professor and teacher of short- 
hand ; author of a treatise on that art, on an improved plan, and 
shorthand writer in the Courts of Law. London : printed for 
the author, and published by Sherwood, Neil, and Jones, Pater- 
noster row. Price one guinea. 1816.” Small 8 vo, 240 pages. 

We are indebted to this work for our notice of many of the early 
authors, copies of their systems being now unattainable. It ex- 
hibits, in some parts, a style of composition so superior to that 
of the “ Lewisian system of shorthand,” and the author’s circu- 
lars as a teacher of longhand and shorthand writing, that we 
must suppose these portions of the volume were furnished by 
another hand. As a review of preceding authors, the work is 
meagre, and sometimes misleading. The reflections introduced 
on the importance and gradual development of the art of steno- 
graphy are generally judicious. The concluding remarks may 
be regarded as a prophecy, and a similar one is given in Moat*s 
shorthand (1833), which we have reason to hope will be fulfilled 
by the wide diffusion of phonetic shorthand. 

“Two hundred years have elapsed since the introduction of a 
rational system of shorthand to the notice of the English people. 
It may, without injustice, be concluded that, had the number of 
systems been less by one half, the proficiency and number of the 
pupils would have been greater. The embarrassment of the stu- 
dent would have been less, and the more excellent the system, 
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the more trequently it would have been studied ; and instead of a 
variety of useless and perplexing innovations, the science would 
have been distinguished by regular and systematic improvements. 

“The triumph of slenography,.however, over all the difficul- 
ties by which it has been opposed, is decisive and complete. 
It is now [1816] diffused throughout every class of English so- 
ciety [?], and is generally practised in the most enlightened 
kingdoms of the continent [?]. It forms a principal object of 
tuition in our eastern seminaries, and has attracted the attention 
of professional men in the United States of America. Many of 
the most valuable notes and observations of celebrated travelers, 
in every region of the globe, have been committed to shorthand, 
a circumstance which has enabled them to describe the objects 
of art and nature, with convenience, secrecy, and despatch. 

11 The powers of human genius, and the gradual progress of 
discovery in every art and science, induces us to believe that, 
notwithstanding the comparative perfection to which stenogra- 
phy is brought, the era is not far distant when its utility and 
excellence will be still more propitiously enhanced, and a uni- 
versal language, adapted to every clime and nation, shall be 
deduced from the application of its principles. From the time 
of Locke to the present day, its merits have attracted the notice, 
and commanded the eulogium of eminent philosophers, and its 
acquisition has been diffused beneath their sanction, throughout 
the great majority of the seminaries of education. Its practice 
has become one of the most important sources of professional 
emolument ; and the advantages accruing to a reporter in the 
Courts, from a knowledge of the art, are too obvious to be 
explained.” 

1815. Stones. “A Complete System of Shorthand, adapted 
to the Pulpit and Courts of Law, and to every purpose of neat 
and expeditious writing, perfectly legible and distinct in all its 
parts. By A, W. Stones.” Whitby : i2mo, 109 pages, 9 copper- 
plates ; $s. The vowels are written as in Mason’s system, 
except that a , 2, o are marked by a dot, and u by a comma. 
The consonant signs are injudiciously chosen, and consequently 
do not join well in the writing. “ I principally establish my 
claim to superiority,” says the author, “ on the perspicuity of 
the arbitraries, and on the reduction of the alphabet.” Hooked 
letters are avoided in the alphabet, by the adoption of curves of 
different sizes ,* thiis ^ /, w U w. The “arbitraries consist 
of eighty signs, arranged ten in each line, with a letter-press 
explanatory key. Each of these signs denotes a word, or gener- 
ally a number of words, or a sentence. We quote two of the 
lines as a specimen of the author’s “ perspicuity “ / be, by ; 
C knoweth, congregation, church, Christ, Christian, creature, or 
chaff ; | did, dead, death ; ) if, of ; q judge, judgment, give, 
gracious, glorious ; fl have? heaven, he ; U hell, ill, all, law ; 
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many, may, me, might, my ; — hand, in, on, known, one, 
any, no, not ; ( prosper, prayer, people, planted, perhaps ; 
o above, below ; + ■+• both together, through them both ; £ 

the world passethaway, and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever ; © light is come into the world, 
but men love darkness rather than light because their deeds are 
evil ; „ the doctrines of the Gospel ; ” the plaintiff ; the de- 
fendant ; u magistrates ; ££ commitment, or hail ; et reproof or 
pardon, absolution, or forgiveness of sins/’ Not a fourth part of 
the book is occupied with shorthand ; the remainder contains 
extracts and essays which the pupil has to copy out, arranged 
under the heads : — “Of ingratitude to God ; A description of the 
passions, or the natural affections of man, with the use and abuse 
of them ; An introduction to the arts and sciences, explaining 
the phenomena of nature,” etc. 

281:5. Bobbett. “A New System of Stenography or Short- 
hand.” By J. H. Bobbett. Bristol : 32mo, 2 1 pages and 3 plates ; 
price is, 6 d. The peculiarity of this system is that “ there is 
not a perpendicular character in it, each being formed so as to 
render the writing quite uniform, regular, and straight thus, 
one of the best shorthand signs, | , is thrown away. Signs are 
appropriated to some useful double consonants, but in a very 
ambiguous manner j thus one is given to each of the following 
clusters of letters : — hr, bl ; dr, du ; fr , fl ; _gh,ph ; gl , gr ; pr,pl; 
sc, rh, st , sir, sp , spr, 

18x8. Floyd. “ The Art of writing Shorthand made Easy, 
being a concise and complete S3^stem of Stenography on a new 
plan. By A. Floyd, Warrington, : 8vo, 32 pages and 3 plates ; 
price 2 s. 6d/’ This is one of the worst systems ever published, 
as an inspection of the alphabet, and the lithographed specimen 
given at the close of this “ History,” and copied accurately from 
the author's engraved plate, will show. The usual stenographic 
plan of classing f and v, s and z, etc., under one sign, is here re- 
jected, and a distinct mark is given for each of the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet. 

1819. Hunter. “An Easy System of Shorthand Writing, 
selected by Mr Hunter, teacher of stenography, Edinburgh/* 
8vo, fourth edition, 43 scanty pages, and 3 plates ; price 5 s m 
The alphabet is neatly selected, (not borrowed entire from some 
other author,) but the system contains nothing which particu- 
larly distinguishes it from other systems of English shorthand. 
It is rather longer than most others published about the same 
time. 

1819. Farr. “ A New and Practical Method of Stenography, 
or Shorthand Writing. By Richard Farr.” London : small 
8vo, 74 pages and 3 plates ; price 6 s. This S3 r stem presents a 
very straggling appearance, in consequence of being written 
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throttgh the line instead of upon it ; that is, the words extend as 
much below the line as above, in obedience to the following 
rules : — When a word begins with a consonant, the first letter is 
written so that as much of it shall appear below the line as above 
it. When a word commences with either a, e , or z, the next 
consonant is written above the line, and if the initial vowel is 
o, u, or_y, the consonant immediately following is written below 
the line. The hand is therefore much driven about that it may 
alight on these several positions which are sometimes very dis- 
tant from each other. The alphabet is adapted from Mayor, 
with a few variations ; an additional sign is given to the letters 
f g, and three signs are provided for v , 

1823. Jackson. “ Two New and Efficient Systems of Steno- 
graphy, or Shorthand Simplified, with plates ; the first in nine 
characters only ; the second in nineteen ; in which the resem- 
blance of ttie common hands is closely observed. By George 
Jackson.” ^ London : l2mo, 32 pages, and 3 plates ; price 5$. 6 d t 
The astonishing feat of furnishing an alphabet of twenty-one 
consonants with representatives by means of nine signs, is 
accomplished thus : — IC and q are rejected, and the signs 

| £ J >■ — s — ' X / o struck downwards, or from left to 

right, represent t, c , d, m , x, h, v and w, p, s and z, and when 
struck upwards, or from right to left, k, g and j,f n,y, /, *, r. 

The back-stroke marked (*) is the sign of repetition, and 
signifies that either the last letter written is to be read again, or 
that the letter which is expressed by the same sign written in 
the opposite direction, is to be understood. This expedient is 
necessary, because it frequently happens that the back-strokes 
and the up-strokes cannot be written, as for instance, -n cannot 
follow nt, and such words as men, mean , moon, are written with 

m , and this backward up-stroke. The letters sometimes 

cross each other, and then it is impossible to tell which was 
written first ; and generally there is no other plan than guessing 
to find out which way to read the word, whether forwards or 
backwards ! The author recommends the student to avoid the 
injurious practice of writing according to sound , — u a practice 
extremely injurious to young persons, whom he would advise to 
abbreviate their words, rather than commit those barbarous errors 
in orthography peculiar to shorthand writers, however plausibly- 
defended.” Jackson leaves out silent letters, but this he con- 
siders writing by abbreviation, and not by sound. 

In his second system, a complete shorthand alphabet is given, 
with a distinct mark for each consonant, except that j and z, 
v and w, have one sign in common. The letters n and^/ are still 
allowed to be struck backwards and upwards, as terminational 
signs. In both systems the vowels are written by short detached 
signs, but they are very seldom inserted in the author’s exam- 
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pies. Many impracticable and even ludicrous schemes have 
been published under the title of shorthand, and this is one of 
them. 

1825. Bennett. “Shorthand Explained: being a concise 
exposition of the art, on principles generally established, with 
improvements and alterations, designed to win the attention of 
the student, and to repay his assiduity. By John Bennett/* 
London : i2mo, 46 pages, 9 plates ; price 4 j. 6 d . An unusual 
number of arbitrary words are placed to the letters, the average 
being 5§ to each ! And the system is so burdened with non- 
alphabetical marks for words, and recommends so free a use of 
contractions and omissions of letters in writing, that it is no 
wonder we never heard of its being written by any other person 
than the author. 

In 1827, he published a useful work, entitled, 1 c Introduc- 
tory View of Shorthand, with a critical examination of its moral 
influence on the mind and character. An Essay. With an Ap- 
pendix, consisting of definitions of stenograph! cal terms, with 
explanatory notes, etc., forming a theoretical analysis of the art.” 
London : i2mo, 36 pages, price 2 s. 

1824. “Shorthand Simplified.” Published anonymously; 
8vo, 17 pages, 4 plates ; price 4s. This is a slight modification 
of Mason’s system, and is evidently the production of an edu- 
cated man. It contains nothing new in the art, and only differs 
from the alphabet of Mason, as adopted by Gurney, in the letters 
5 , The bad practice of disjoining the consonants for the 

purpose of expressing intermediate vowels is continued. Noth- 
ing superfluous is given to swell out the book, nor is anything 
necessary for the information of the pupil left unsaid. It would 
now be considered a dear compendium of Mason’s system, but It 
was at the time of its publication the cheapest then in existence. 
The advantages of a knowledge of shorthand, and the means of 
attaining it, are thus referred to ; — 

“ Shorthand possesses three advantages of considerable value ; 
— I. Expedition in writing as a private convenience ; 2. As a 
mode of correspondence or communication with others ; 3. As a 
means of taking down a speech, that is, of following a speaker. 

“The first is of importance to every man who has much to 
compose, write, or transcribe, for his own use ; and will be found 
by all who take the trouble to become acquainted with it, to be 
the most important object of the three. The second is a very 
considerable advantage, and would become of great value if one 
and the same system could be enforced by law or were adopted 
by general consent. The third is a professional rather than a 
private attainment* and is not the object of the present publica- 
tion. To teach this effectually would require considerable 
addition to the rules, and much practice. It also requires little 
room. It makes a writer not object to the trouble of correcting 
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or ic-L-upying his manuscripts. It prepares comfortably for the 
aid of an amanuensis. It enables the person to present to the 
eye a succinct view of a speech ; and it at present unfortunately 
serves as a secret character. 

“ Though, like all other things worth knowing, shorthand is 
not to be acquired in a few hours, the learner may rest assured 
it is nevertheless a study not attended with considerable diffi- 
culty ; and it is hoped that the proposed system, and the mode 
in which it is here explained, will be found short, simple, and 
comparatively easy. 

u The learner should be apprised that as each part depends 
upon that which precedes, it is of the highest importance to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with every paragraph and sentence 
as he proceeds, so as to remember it without an effort, and with- 
out the possibility of mistake ; this will be found to save infinite 
trouble andsome perplexity. If the learner will make himself 
quite perfect as he advances, he will find no difficulty.’' 

1826. Williams. “ Academical Stenography, being a simpli- 
fied system of shorthand, adapted to the juvenile capacity. By 
Theophilus Williams, preceptor of youth.” London : 8vo, 270 
pages, 4 plates ; price 12s . That the author of this volume in- 
tended it as a practical system of shorthand, there can be no doubt ; 
it would, however, be impossible for anyone else to take the pains 
to read it through without looking upon it as a great joke upon 
the art. We need instance only one of the hundred frivolities 
of which the work is composed. Sixty-eight pages are occupied 
with a £i Table of arbitrary abbreviations.” This table is in 
fact a dictionary, and is divided into sections, seldom exceeding 
thirty-five words (twenty-six letters 4 nine numerals). At the 
head of each section is placed the initial letter, or the first two or 
three letters of the words in it, and to each word in the section 
is placed one of the letters of the common alphabet, commenc- 
ing with a> and ending with if the section is long .enough ; if 
longer, the nine numerals (which in the system are furnished 
with shorthand signs) are employed in the same way. The fol- 
lowing section will serve to explain the plan. 

Ac (8t) acoustics z acrimony '5 

academical a acquaintance x activity f> 

accelerate b acquiesce 2 actually 7 

acceptance c acquisition 3 actuary 8 

accidence d acquittal 4 acutely 9 

and so on to 

The next list begins with Ad } the next with Ae , then Af etc* 
Sometimes three letters are taken, as R for rabble <z, ragged b t 
remained c, raining d t etc, ; Ra for radiance a , radical 6 , etc. ; 
^*for readiness a, reality 3 , etc. ; Rec for recanting a , recapitu- 
lation etc. This table or dictionary extends to 4,280 words, 
and the student is really recommended to abbreviate all these 
words by writing the shorthand letter or letters placed at the 
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head of each column, joined to the shorthand letter or^gure 
placed against it in the list ! Thus for “ academy, academic, 
academical, academician,” and all their formatives, he is to write 
the shorthand signs for aca ; for “accelerate, acceleration/ 1 etc,, 
he must remember to write, as the abbreviation, acb ; for “ ac- 
quaint, acquaintance/ 5 etc,, an ; for “ acquiesce, acquiescence/' 
etc., ac2. It would be easier to learn 4,000 arbitrary marks 
having no connection with the alphabet than thus to use letters 
that do not enter into the composition of the words. The rest 
of the system, and the mode of explaining it, is of a piece with 
this, and the greater part of it even far more unreasonable. The 
writing is placed upon two lines, which, under some circum- 
stances, mark the vowels as in Farr’s system. 

1828. Hinton. “ Stenography ; pr an easy system of Short- 
hand, upon methodical and mechanical principles ; (taking the 
systems of Lewis and Richardson as its basis,) by which the 
greatest expedition in writing is completely effected, with a 
positive certainty of reading the notes at any distance of time, 
and a regular plan laid down for studying the work without the 
assistance of a master : second edition, dedicated, by permission, 
to his grace the Duke of Richmond. By E. Hinton, late of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 55 London : 8vo, 78 pages, 7 plates. 
Having fully detailed the plan of Richardson, we have only to 
remark that Hinton revives the use of the stave with cross bars 
(Richardson’s work having become out of print,) and that Lewis's 
alphabet is chosen in preference to Richardson’s, but with a dif- 
ference in the vowel marks, and in one or two consonants. 
Some of the least useful portions of Richardson's abbreviations 
are rejected. Prefixed to the development is a brief sketch of 
the history of the art of shorthand. 

1828. Latham. “An attempt to re-model the Art of Steno- 
graphy on new and more primitive principles than the systems 
now in use. By Charles Latham. 55 London : 8vo, 17 pages, 2 
plates, price 2s. 6c£. A simple alphabet is given (except that a 
cross represents the double letter x) but it is obtained by the 
adoption of a stroke of three lengths in the alphabet of simple 
characters. Slight variations of the forms of the simple letters 
denote some of the double consonants of the ~pr and pi series. 
The vowels are written as in Byrom’s system, by a dot in five 
positions. 

1828. Kitchingman. “ A System of Shorthand Writing, in- 
tended for general use, in which an attempt is made to render it 
so perspicuous that a person of common abilities, with a moder- 
ate application, may in a short time, make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the art. 55 Newcastle-on-Tyne ; l8mo, 6 pages, 
and I plate ; price is. (This system was first published by some 
other person bearing the initials J. S.) In his preface to this 
little work, he observes “Although numerous systems of 
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Si^uv-graphy appear at the present period, yet in general they 
are either too complex in their nature, or too extravagant in 
their price, for the attainment of the lower orders of society. 
The publication of Kitchingman’s system, it is presumed, will 
completely obviate these difficulties. Heretofore the author 
himself has not offered it to the world in a popular form, but its 
simplicity and comprehensiveness justly entitle it to publication.” 
In the neighborhood of Newcastle and North and South Shields 
it found many purchasers, and some practitioners, and has since 
been published in a still cheaper form in other parts of the 
country. The alphabet is double, that is, each letter except 
— s and | t, is represented by two signs, the one being the re- 
verse of the other ; thus, ( ) gj / \ /, ' n ; and the 

looped and hooked characters, (of which the alphabet contains 
twelve, th^ simple signs being lavished upon the letters at the 
rate of two to each) are allowed to have the hook or loop at- 
tached to either side of the stroke. This arrangement would 
facilitate the joining of the consonants, but it is a waste of the 
stenographic material. 

1829. Carstairs. “A Practical System of Shorthand, being 
a selection of the practice of the art, divested of all theoretical, 
superfluous, and extraneous matter, intended to lead the young 
beginner to an immediate acquaintance with the useful and 
necessary information requisite for its rapid attainment, contain- 
ing easy rules and exercises, simplified by various examples, 
practical and comprehensive elucidations, without tediousness, 
fatigue, and perplexity to the learner. Dedicated to all theo- 
logical, medical, and legal professors.” London : 8vo, 80 pages 
and 2 plates ; price 3s. The author of this system, in his preface, 
inquires, “ What are the advantages mankind have derived from 
the multiplicity of publications that have appeared on the art of 
shorthand ? It is not only desirable, but absolutely necessary, 
that this question be now answered, since so many authors 
have written on the subject. 

u After the first fifty works had been published, it might be 
supposed that the art, with all its hidden mysteries, and the most 
easy method of attaining a rapid knowledge of it, would then 
have been fully developed. However, as the number of works 
on this useful art has increased far above 100, each professing in 
succession to be superior to its predecessors, we may ask, Has 
the art, and the means of acquiring it, been in proportion equally 
improved ? It would certainly be considered a very heavy 
charge upon the intellects of those authors who have from time 
’ to time ushered forth to the world their productions, to assert, 
that no improvements have been made ! Although it be ad- 
mitted that many useful hints and real discoveries have been 
added, yet the progress to perfection in this art has not been 
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either so promising or effectual as in many others. Arithmetic* 
mathematics, mechanics, and even the arts of writing and print- 
ing have been advanced within the last twenty years surpassing 
all comparison in any previous periods ! But it may be said 
that these are more useful and beneficial to mankind, and require 
more learning and talent, and therefore their cultivation deserved 
more intellectual application ; but, has not shorthand an equal 
claim to attention with these ? And if it has, why should it be neg- 
lected ? If equal progress has not been made in this art, how is it 
to be accounted for ? Many reasons might be given, of which the 
following may be considered as the most prominent. Every art 
whose first principles are easy of attainment, and a knowledge of 
which admits of easy access, neither requiring the labor nor the 
expense which are positively necessary in others, must be on this 
account equally within the reach of every individual, as the man 
with common talents and persevering application arrive at 

as high a degree of perfection in an art, as another whose com- 
prehension may be more vivid or enlightened, but who is less 
industrious. Shorthand being therefore accessible equally to 
those of humble attainments as to the most learned or skilful, is 
one reason why so many have attempted to dabble in the art, 
and therefore if but few works of importance have appeared, 
the assignable cause must be evident 1 Alas ! more have been 
published for the sake of pecuniary profit, than for the advance- 
ment of knowledge.” 

The high prices charged for shorthand books is sufficient evi- 
dence that gain, and not the perfection of the art, nor the general 
extension of knowledge by its means, was the principal object 
their authors sought ; and this has necessarily checked its 
progress both in regard to its improvement as an art, and its 
dissemination in society. But the greatest hindrance to its per- 
fection and extension was, a blind adherence to the Roman 
alphabet. This, phonographers know to be the principal cause 
why it has taken 300 years to bring it to a state of comparative 
perfection, and to adapt it to the wants of mankind. The sys- 
tem of Carstairs is not distinguished by any principles that 
raise it above the common range of a, 3 , c shorthands. It is 
even inferior to many already noticed, for he does not provide 
signs for the consonants cA, th , sh, as other stenographers gener- 
ally do, but writes for ch the letters c and h ; for th , / and h ; 
and for sA ) s and h . The vowels are expressed as in Byrom's 
system. 

1S31. Towndrow. <( A Complete Guide to the Art of Short- 
hand Writing, being an entirely new and comprehensive system 
of representing the elementary sounds of language, in steno- 
graphic characters ; founded upon the most simple and unerring 
principles, never before taught or practised in this country ; and 
now published for the use of schools and private tuition. By 
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Thomas Towndrow.” Second edition. London : 94 pages, 
with a few shorthand illustrations in type, and the rest written 
an with a pen. This system, the production of an Englishman, 
was first brought out in the United States, and taught there 
during a visit of four years which the author paid to that country. 
Many testimonials of its worth from American ministers and 
others, are given at the commencement of the work. It is pho- 
netic, but not sufficiently stenographic. The vowels are written 
by full-sized joined characters. If the reader will write a few 
words phonetically, in accordance with the alphabet, he will see 
that their forms are exceedingly lengthy, and somewhat inele- 
gant, as compared with those of Phonography. The following 
homely illustration, copied from an American newspaper, is 
given as an example of the nature of phonetic spelling: — 

“In order that our meaning relative to the exchanging or 
rejection of letters in spelling, may be more readily conceived, 
the following extract^ of a letter from Major Jack Downing, to 
his old friend Mr Dwight, of the New York Advertiser , has been 
inserted. It will be found very clearly to illustrate an instance 
(in the word Asia) of departure from the mode of spelling 
generally adopted in our language. 

u * I only wish I had gone to school a little more when I was 
a boy ; if I had, my letters now would make folks crawl all over : 
but if I had been at school all my lifetime I know I never could 
be able to write more honestly than I have. I am sometimes 
puzzled most plaguily to git words to tell jest what I think, and 
what I know : and when I git ’em, I don’t know exactly how to 
spell ’em ; but so long as I git the sound, I’ll let other folks git 
the sense on’t ; pretty much as our old friend down to Salem, 
who built the big ship to go to China — he called her Asha . Now 
there’s such a thing as folks knowing too much. All the learned 
ones was puzzled to know who Asha was ; and they never would 
know to this day what it meant if the owner of the ship hadn’t 
telld ’em that China was in Asia. “ Oh ! ah ! ” says the learned 
folks, c< we see now; — but that ain’t the way to spell it.” “ What ? ” 
says he, “ if A-s-h-a don’t spell Asha , what on earth does it 
spell ? ” and that stumped ’em.’ ” 

For the following account of an interesting German work on 
shorthand, the writer of this History is indebted to Mr A. J. Ellis. 

1831-4. Gabelsberger. “ Guide to the German Phonographic 
Art, or Stenography. Anleltung zur deutschen Redezeichenkunst 
Oder Stenographic. By Fr. Xav. Gabelsberger, formerly secre- 
tary and private clerk in the Royal Bavarian Ministry of the 
Interior, and subsequently first shorthand writer to the Royal 
Bavarian Parliament ; Munich.” This large quarto volume is 
divided into two parts, — “ The general historical and theoretical 
part,” containing 142 printed pages, and the “ Special practical 
part,” containing 366 beautifully lithographed pages, (written 
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originally on the stone, and not on transfer paper, by the author 
himself, who had many years previously perfected himself in the 
art of lithography,) with an Appendix of 76 printed pages, prin- 
cipally to explain the examples. This system is deserving of 
particular consideration, because it is that which is now most 
esteemed in Germany. The writer states that he commenced 
his system in 1817, for private purposes only ; and, that he was 
induced to perfect it on account of the summoning of a Parlia- 
ment for the kingdom of Bavaria in 1819. After many dis- 
couragements, his system was submitted to a public examination 
in 1829, and the examiners approved of it as being “ new, sim- 
ple, and certain, and having two advantages over the methods 
hitherto employed, and especially over the English methods ; 
first, with reference to the German language in particular, be- 
cause it was adapted to the German alphabet, grammatical forms 
and compounds ; and secondly, with reference to shorthand in 
general, because it substituted a simple and more natural prin- 
ciple of writing, and one more suited to the position of the hand 
in forming letters, for the English principle which only allowed 
the use of the straight line, and segments of a circle in various 
positions,” The report goes on to state, that pupils taught on 
this system, executed their trial specimens with the required 
speed, and read what they had written, and even what others had 
written, with ease and certainty. In 1831 Gabelsberger ob- 
tained a public pension of 500 florins (^41 13^. 4^.) through 
the instrumentality of the Bavarian Parliament, and he now set 
about preparing his system for publication. 

In the historical account of shorthand, prefixed to this work, 
after giving some account of Tiro’s system, (the proper explana- 
tion of which has, he says, only been furnished by Ulrich Kopp ; 
Palaeographia critica ; Manheim, 1827), he proceeds to say that 
u the art of shorthand was not reduced to a system, and methodi- 
cally taught and studied, till the end of the sixteenth or begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and that the honor of this 
attempt belongs especially to the English nation.” 

He mentions the English systems of Radcliffe, Bright, Bales, 
Willis, and nearly all the rest down to Richardson and Rees 
and then gives an account of the practice of shorthand on the 
Continent, from which we are enabled to collect the following 
interesting particulars. B 

Turning to France, he mentions that the first French Guide to 
Stenography was published in Paris, 1651, by Jacques Cossard, 
which is stated to have been no imitation of an English system, 
but to have been originally invented for the French language. 
Ramsay adapted his shorthand to the French language, &nd 
published it m French and Latin in 1681, having obtained the 
royal privilege on the 24th December, 1680, from Louis the XIV 
In 1770, professional French shorthand writers existed, and 
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some of the earliest French attempts are : — 1 777, Valade, t£ Le 
parfait alphabet de Cure de St Laurent.” 17 87, Coulon de 
Thevenot. “ Art d’dcrire aussi vite qu’on parle,” Paris, 1787, 
(The art of writing as swiftly as we speak) seems to have had 
Very great success, and the author is stated to have acquired 
such a facility as to be able to write 400 pages of dictation in ten 
hours ; and his daughter is said to have written still faster. The 
system seems to have been in some respects phonetic. In 1792 
Bertin adapted Taylor’s system to the French language, and 
this system being more rapid than Coulon’s, although not so 
easily read, obtained the preference. Mahie, a pupil of Bertin, 
published a shorthand after the death of his master, in 18x0 ; 
and, complete stenographic dictionaries of the French language, 
for which the Academy of Sciences in Paris offered a reward, 
soon appeared. The best is said to be that of Grosselin, 1822. 
Clement, 1801, and Blanc, year IX = 1801, attempted to express 
the vowels better, but without much success. After mentioning 
some other unsuccessful attempts, by Montigny, Vital, Conen de 
Prdpdan, 1823, he says, that Fosse published a work in 1829, 
" Cours theorique et pratique de Stenographic,” which appears 
to have met with much success. At the same time Dutertre 
revived Blanc’s plan of cross lines to write on ; and Painpard, 
1831, in a w r ork entitled u Typophony,” attempted something 
like a phonetic alphabet, but very ill adapted for stenographic 
purposes, being really a syllabic alphabet. Jomard, article 
u Stenographic,” in a “ Technological Dictionary,” 1832, has also 
given a syllabic alphabet, as an attempt to improve upon Coulon 
and Thevenot. Gabelsberger considers that the best system of 
French shorthand is that of Fayet, (Nouvelle Ecriture et Steno- 
graphic), 1832, which is not based upon geometrical forms, but 
attempts to accommodate itself to the hand in the now usual posi- 
tion for writing, the principle which Gabelsberger has himself 
adopted for the German language, and -therefore naturally prefers. 

Gabelsberger also gives some account of Swedish and Norwe- 
gian shorthands. They have been required chiefly for the 
Parliament, which, in 1823, offered a reward of 500 rix dollars 
banco, (about ^40 125 *. 3d.') for the best system. In consequence 
Silverstolpe and Hjerta presented themselves in 1828, the former 
with an adaptation of Taylor, and the latter with a new system ; 
the prize was awarded to them in common. Their joint system, 
with notes by a company of knights (Ridderskapet) was pub- 
lished in 1825 (?) in Stockholm. 

In Germany, Morhof, 1666, is said to have first introduced 
shorthand, but the particular kind is unknown. In 1679 a trans- 
lation and adaptation of Ramsay’s system appeared at Frankfort, 
and a Latin edition appeared at Leipzig, in 1681. In 1743, 
Gezner, in Leipzig, published another adaptation of Ramsay’s 
system. In 1796 Frederick Mosengeil published an adaptation 
6 
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of Taylor and Bertin at Izenack, and must be considered as the 
first who practically introduced shorthand into Germany, al- 
though his first attempt was very faulty. Many of these faults 
were repaired by Horstig, Leipzig, 1796 (Erleichterie Deutsche 
Stenographic), which was also based on geometrical forms. 
Danzer, Vienna, 1S00, and Von R., Salzburg, 1808, are unim- 
portant. It was not till the German States began to have Par- 
liaments, that shorthand was called into requisition in Germany, 
and when it was at first required but a very few individuals were 
to be found capable of reporting a debate with anything like 
satisfaction. In 1819, in which a Parliament renewed its debates 
for the first time in Germany, Julius Leichtlein, Friburg, 1819, 
published a stenographic system. This was also formed on a 
geometrical basis, employingthe ellipse, as well as the circle and 
straight line. A new edition of Mosengeil appeared in^he same 
year, as also an adaptation of Taylor, by Berthold in xvlunich ; 
and an anonymous system appeared in Prague. Heim published 
an imitation of Horstig’s at Reutlingen in 1820. Passing over 
other unimportant works, we come to Nowak, who published 
“A Complete Guide to German Tachygraphy,” (Ausfiihrliche 
Anieitung zur deutschen Tachygraphie ; Wien, bey Sollinger, 
1830), which Gabelsberger considers as the best system that had 
appeared up to that time, and was only surpassed by his own. 
It would be impossible to give any idea of Gabelsberger’s system 
beyond the alphabet, without extensive plates, and therefore it 
must suffice here to mention that it is based on modifications of 
geometrical forms, distorted to suit the position assumed by the 
hand in writing ordinary longhand, as he considers simple geo- 
metrical strokes forming determinate angles with each other 
as quite unadapted for rapid writing. The vowels are also not 
represented by separate dots or strokes, but by linear characters, 
although in the most rapid style of writing he entirely omits 
them, and this obliges the hand to accustom itself to two styles 
of writing— with and without vowels, in which the outlines are, 
of course, very different. The strokes appear to us cumbrous 
and complicated to the last degree ; but the work contains a very 
complete collection of prefixes and affixes, and contractions of 
the commonest titles, etc., which would be very important to 
anyone who wished to carry out a complete system of shorthand 
based upon a phonetic alphabet. Gabelsberger’s system is, to a 
certain extent, phonetic; but it does not recognise, by any 
means, all the varieties of sounds ; and he makes some distino 
tions which are merely orthographical, and are not felt in speech, 
as between js r and Is, which both = ts in Germany ; t and th t 
which hoih = t in Germany ; / and v, which both=y* in 
Germany. We believe that a German of the talent and experi- 
ence of Gabelsberger would be able to complete a much superior 
system on the basis of Phonography. 
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1833, Moat. “The Shorthand Standard Attempted, by an 
analysis of the circle, as an introductory foundation of a new 
system of Stenography, which demonstratively proves that 
a speaker can be followed with one-third less inflections of the 
pen, and consequently in one-third less time than by any other 
system extant. By Thomas Moat” London : Svo, 120 pages, 
and 24 plates, price 8 s. cloth. This is one of the few systems 
that have been published— few only in comparison with the 
great number of works on the subject that have issued from the 
press — which it would take as long to master as to learn the lan- 
guage. The book is neatly printed (yet abounding in literals), 
and the twenty-four elaborate plates are executed in the first 
style of art ; but no illustrations either of letter-press or by the 
graver, will make a complicated system into a simple one. The 
author prides himself on being the first to invent a simple 
alphabet, that is, a series of characters for the letters of the 
Roman alphabet, uncompounded of hooks, loops, or twirls of 
any kind. He effects this by introducing sloping lines between 

and \ , and between / and — , namely, at 22| degrees ; 

and by adopting two sizes of curves in the same position, the 
quarter and the half of a circle, as ^ c . These are niceties 

which it is impossible to observe in ordinary manuscript. 

The s3 T stem is written on a stave of three lines, measuring 
three-tenths of an inch, but without cross bars, each stave being 
separated from the one above and below by a double line. The 
lines, together with spaces between them, serve to express the 
vowels by positions ; thus : — 


a * - . 



t£ The field or space between the top double line, and the first 
intermediate line, including that line itself, is to be considered 
as at s field ; the field or space between the two intermediate lines, 
is the e*s place ; the second line only is the z’s place ; the space 
between the second line and the double bottom line is the ds 
place ; and the bottom double line is the tts place. 

“ There are four situations in the field of a 7 to which we have 
affixed the words, 1 that, at , and a / three situations in the field of 
e, for ever, every , everything , the , he, in ; one situation for the line 
i y for eyey high, is, his , it ; three situations for the field o , for not, 
(to, too, two,) out , out of; and two situations on the double line 
u for you, huey upon” 

By halving, thickening, and doubling in length, the strokes 
employed for the alphabet, various combinations of consonants 
are expressed on this plan ; — ~ 
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B & bl bthr 

b/j ~&c $ 

) D 8 ds 3 * dthr 

i 3 . £ g 

\ F,v fr,vr ^ fthf 

a> w o 2 

G ^ g 1 Ijg §^r 

a ^ StS 

"~\ H g hr §3 hthr 

j F jr ^ S jthr 


grns 
hr ns 
jrns 


And so on through the alphabet. 

“ Having gained so much by the ruled lines with the dot sys- 
tem, as appertaining to the vowels, and the above list of useful 
words expressed by that brief mode of application, we now pro- 
ceed to give to our consonant characters all the advantages and 
explanation of power that can be derived from them also.^ 

u In the first place, they give us three distinct situations in 
the a , <?, and fields, and two in the i and u lines, for an increase 
of power to the consonants ; as thus : — By placing the top of 
the character at the top of the space or field of *>, or o we gain 
the addition of that vowel, when preceding it ; as, by just touch- 
ing the top line of a , with the character for d , we obtain ad^ add; 
if we place it in the mid-way, touching neither the top nor 
bottom line, we gain that following vowel, as da % day ; by placing 
it to rest on the bottom line, we gain some other consonant 
(generally a liquid) placed between the first consonant and the 
vowel in whose field it is placed, [that is, the consonant sign 
then represents the double letter in the second column of the 
scheme just given, namely, til, fr , vr, etc.,]] as dra , dray ; v in 
the es field, ev, eve ; fefee; fle^ flee ; p in the ds field, op , hope ; 
po , jPo ; plO) plough, etc. On the i and tis lines or fields we have 
but two situations, taking the benefit of the preceding and fol- 
lowing vowels only ; as f in the z’s line, if; and all but three 
for the following vowel, as f^fie; r in the ds field, as ur , your , 
ru , rtity etc.” 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of marking these thirteen 
positions with accuracy, even when the lines are employed, it is 
recommended to the proficient to “ discard the use of interme- 
diate lines altogether ! ” 

Moat had a sincere desire for the advancement of the art of 
stenography. In his preface he says, that he commenced the 
practice of shorthand at a very early period in life, and that it 
afforded the pleasurable amusement of upwards of five-and-thirty 
years in revising the apparent errors and inconsistencies of 
Byrom’s system (which he first learned,) and in searching in, 
and collecting from, other treatises ihat he could meet with, of 
which he made a collection of sixty. His work was finished 
twenty years before he published it. He was not then in cir- 
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cumstances to meet the vast expense of so hazardous an under- 
taking- at a remunerating price to ensure a return. Having 
become a partner of Morrison, the publisher of the “ Vegetable 
Pills, Nos. 1 and 2” and thus obtained “a more complete com- 
mand of the world’s gear,” he was enabled, without fear of 

? ecuniary consequences, to send forth his laborious performance, 
t soon, however, became a dead stock on the bookseller’s shelf, 
and was offered for sale at about one-third of its original price, 
which was itself very low, considering the outlay on printing and 
engraving. " ^ 

An abstract of all the details of the work would occupy many 
pages, and except to one reader in a hundred, would prove des- 
titute of interest. The curious in these matters will peruse the 
work for themselves. As an instance of the author’s tiresome 
minuteness, it maybe mentioned that he expresses 380 words and 
sentences by dots, either single, double, or treble, and placed in 
various positions with respect to each other, and in different 
“fields” in his stave. We cannot, however, leave the work 
without giving a quotation from the preface, in which Moat rises 
above the admiration of his own handiwork (which was wonder- 
ful only in the minuteness and intricacy of its parts,) to the 
contemplation of truth itself, as developed in stenography. 

“ Of the utility of this beautiful science, whether in tracing 
with the pencil, quick as thought, the delivery of the oratorical 
effusions of the pulpit, the senate, or the bar, in matters of 
privacy or amusement, — or in embodying many of those creative 
energies of the mind that flit in visionary phantasy, or the elastic 
evanescency of thought, which would, perhaps, be lost to our- 
selves and to the world, but for this divine art of transmitting 
them to perpetuity by this quick and easily-attained method of 
giving them an everlasting existence ; of the extensive usefulness 
of this truly angelic substantiation of mind, little need be said ; 
as all men of science, and of enlarged understanding, court it as 
a supernatural gift for the guide of thought, — the grand econo- 
miser of time,— the magic tablature of the mind, the establisher 
of the inestimable blessing of memory, — the consequent pro- 
longer of the intellectual enjoyments of life, and recommend its 
general adoption in the higher branches of education. 

u The only impediment to the universal adoption of this in- 
valuable accomplishment is, not altogether in its * not being 
regarded as an object of general attention/ but in the want of a 
system which shall at once command the utmost degree of brevity, 
simplicity, perspicuity, and facility ; so happily blended with 
each other, that nothing of the value of either may be sacrificed 
for the more extensive application of the rest ; and thus laying 
down a fundamental principle, or ground-work, which must lead 
to the desired perfection. 

u Numerous as have been the attempts to attain the desidera- 
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fum of the art, it is a matter of surprise that the science of 
stenography, in this enlightened age,— in this country, where it 
was first reduced to alphabetical rule, and where the peculiar 
genius of its language is best calculated of anj^ on earth (the 
Latin tongue, perhaps, excepted,) for that purpose, should be 
still so very far from complete. 

u It is pleasing, however, to observe, that some few have made 
considerable improvements, which principally consist in discard- 
ing the uncouth, symbolical, and Jhierog^phical characters in 
common use among the earlier writers on the art ; and that, at 
least, the last half century is not wholly barren in the advance- 
ment of the science. 

“ There can be no doubt that this science will arrive at a much 
higher degree of perfection ; and we may be assured that some 
future author will be crowned with that success whicjh shall en- 
title him to the deserved appellation of * Universal Stenographist/ 
whose work shall be reduced to that elegant simplicity which 
must characterise its worth, and ensure its general adoption and 
lasting establishment. When such a system shall appeal', it will 
be the nation’s honor (as it must be its pride) which gave it 
birth, ( x ) to foster it with parental care, and make it generally 
useful, by introducing it as a necessary branch of modern 
education.” 

This universal stenography we venture to hope has been at 
last exhibited in our own phonetic shorthand. 

1833. Wells. “ Shorthand Made Easy. By John Wells.” 
London : l8mo, 18 pages, and 9 lithographed pages. Although 
a set of very ill-chosen signs is furnished for the alphabet, the 
work deserves some consideration on account of its phonetic 
tendencies. The consonants are classed according to “the 
philosophical analogy of elementary sounds,” as far as the author 
had observed them, which must have been to a very limited de~ 
gree, for he confuses the letters in the whispered and spoken 
classes of consonants, and places th, s/i, and among the double 
letters. His analogical arrangement of the consonants is : — 

b tfgj c m nr S'*w 

p d v ch l z 

The system is not phonetic. All initial vowels are expressed 
alike by a dot, and all medial and final ones by a small joined 
circle. A new wrapper was printed, and the same hook issued 
as a second edition in 1837. 

1834. Tear. One Step Further in Stenography. By Laming 
Warren Tear.” London : 8vo, 14 pages and 9 plates ; price $s. 
The proper title of this work would have been, “ One Step 
Further in Richardson’s System.” It is nothing more than a 


1. Stenography was first reduced to alphabetical rule in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 



revival and extension of the plan of Richardson, by taking- three 
cross 5 ars instead of two for each word, and thus increasing the 
number of positions on which the pen may be dropped, for the 
purpose of introducing several double consonants and prefixes. 
(See figures page 60.) Including the space above the stave, 
and the one below, seven positions are furnished perpendicularly, 
and by allowing each word three cross bars, six places are fur- 
nished horizontally, making forty-two word-places, on one of 
which the writer is to drop his pen for every word or phrase. 
These word-places represent the following letters : — 


a b, a bs 

O * O 

th 

sb, sbr 

SCHEME 1. 
ch, cbr dr, ds 

h 

a 

e 

1 

0 

u 

y 

b 

A 

f, V 

fir 

c 

1 

m 

n 

P 

qu 

r 

s 

t 

w 


g-r, g-1 

fr, vr 

pr 

mr, ms 

ps 

pl 

cr- 

fl, vl 

sub, super, satis 

ir, trans 

br 

st, str 

imp, ins 

com, con, contra 

sp, spr 


To attain still greater power of this kind, another series of 
positions is laid down thus : — 

SCHEME 2. 


ac 

am, an 

ar 

dm, dn 

dp, dsp 

cl 

ad,advan ef, ev 

inter-tro 

over, out 

un, under 

as, at 

bl 

df, dv 


sc 

rc 

lr. Is 

mag t 

multi 

nr, ns 

op 

ir, or 

rf, rv 

sr, ss 

en, in 
cm, im 

wr 

rl 

r P 

fm, fn 

pm, pn 

mm, ran 

comp 

al 

sm, sn 

rs, rt 

mn, nn 

tm, tn 

wm, wn 

a P 

bn 

rm, rn 

ru 

reco^ 


When a word is written according to this scheme, a word-place, 
or three bars must be passed over, to point out the fact to the 
reader. Thus to write the sentence, “ A good opportunity was 
lost/’ the pupil would proceed in this manner : — Lay the pen in 
the place of a and make a dot ; lay the pen on position g 
(scheme I) and write d; miss three bars, lay the pen on position 
op (scheme 2) and write rin^ with a dot above for the termination 
tty/ pen on s (scheme 1) and write w ; miss three bars, pen on 
Is (scheme 2) and write /. 

These positions also signify forty-two auxiliary verbs, by plac- 
ing the sign upon them. By passing over a word-space, and 
making the sign in the position of any one of these verbs, it is 
expressed with the addition of not If a pronoun precedes, a 
particular sign for such pronoun is to be written in the position 
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of the verb. For instance ; “ must be ” occupies the position of 
tin scheme I. To express this verb write in the place of t • 
to express “must not be” miss three bars, and write the sign 
according to scheme 2 on the place of en, em ; to express “ we 
must be,” write J the character for we, on the / position. 

The practised writer is allowed to dispense with the stave. 
The dot then signifies a very large number of words. In a short 
Specimen given in this book, containing 155 words, and written 
without the lines, a dot, without any distinction as to position, 
reads, “ a, after, from, my, an, to, and, him, the, of, say, you, 
me, therefore, which, who, though.” 

The author does not mention the name of either Richardson 
or Hinton, nor give any hint that the scheme is borrowed from 
some other work. The alphabet is one of his own construction. 
He observes, “ During the last few years many works on steno- 
graphy have issued from the press, each claiming great, but 
actually possessing but little (if any) superiority over those pre- 
ceding, and for the obvious reason that they are, with one or 
two exceptions, formed upon the same principle, and of the 
same materials ; the perfection of ingenuity is unable to effect 
more than the materials upon which it labors are capable of 
producing ; in one word, the stenographic characters at present 
in use, having, as it may be presumed, from their application by 
so many authors, undergone every possible variation, it may be 
inferred, that in order to arrive at further improvement in the 
art, other means and other principles than those in practice must 
be resorted to. 

“ I am well persuaded, that by none of the systems hitherto in 
use, can the exact words of an orator be taken down, for although 
every syllable to which we give utterance must necessarily be 
attended by a distinct motion of the organs of speech, yet such 
is the rapidity of their movement, I am convinced, that unless 
the stenographist be enabled to express his subject in fewer 
marks of the pen than there are syllables contained in it, his 
utmost efforts to keep pace with even a moderately quick speaker 
will be unavailing.^ 1 ) I have kept this important principle in 
view in the formation of my system, and after great pains and 
labor, flatter myself that in the attainment of that grand object, 
by which a saving of about one half is effected, as compared 
with the methods in general practice, I have advanced at least 
one step in the useful and pleasing art of stenography.” 


, J * The average number of strokes (not reckoning attached hooks and 
circles, but including- all necessary vowel points for easy deciphering,) 
required in the shortest style of Iconography, is six strokes for seven, syl- 
lables, or onestroke and two-fifths for each word. See specimen of “Rapid 
Reporting” in th & Reporter $ Magazine for October, 1847, containing 181 
words (written in one minute by Mr T. A. Reed, reporter,) 296 syllables, 
and expressed m 253 dots and strokes. 
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Tear has certainly advanced “ one step further,” but it is in 
the direction of impractibility and unintelligibility. 

1835. Cadman. “ School Stenography. The system of 
lineal shorthand, illustrated by a set of engraved copies and 
specimens : with directions for teaching and learning the system. 
By Daniel Cadman.” London : 8vo, 22 pages, 6 plates. The 
plan is similar to that of Richard Roe, but the alphabet is not 
phonetic. The author’s rule for spelling is the same as is laid 
down by stenographers in general — u All the letters which are not 
sounded are to be omitted, and although a wanton or unneces- 
sary departure from the established orthography is not advisable, 
yet where an advantage is to be gained by it, the sound is to he 
attended to rather than the spelling.” The principles of the 
system may be gathered from the following quotation, and an 
inspection of the alphabet. 

“ It is a system of lineal -shorthand, because it may be written 
on a straight line in the same manner as common writing — may 
be written did I say ? It must be so written. My pupil need 
not be told, as the learners of systems are told, that 4 sooner 
than get out of the line he must break off in the middle of a 
word f because it is impossible for him to get away from the 
line — he cannot go wrong. He begins every word on the line, 
and whatever may be the length of the word, or whatever letters 
may compose it, he must of necessity go on in a straightf or wards 
direction. Lineality is the distinguishing feature of this system.” 

Two-thirds of the letters of Cadman’s alphabet are portions of 
the letters of the longhand alphabet. There is less distinctness 
in this style of writing than in one formed on geometrical prin- 
ciples, like Phonography and most other systems of shorthand. 

1835* Whitehead. “Shorthand Improved; or a new and 
practical system of stenography, based upon principles so brief, 
expeditious, and legible, as to enable the writer to accomplish 
the task of following a speaker with one-third less inflections of 
the pen, than by the most popular systems of the present day. 
By William Whitehead.” London : i8mo, 46 pages, 8 plates. 
This system is greatly burdened with abbreviations of an arbi- 
trary nature, the author not placing sufficient dependence on the 
alphabetic principle of writing. It presents nothing of a peculiar 
character. The best part of the book is the Introduction, in 
which the advantages arising from an acquaintance with short- 
hand, are very forcibly stated. Our object in this History being 
not to give a particular account of all the rules for writing each 
system, but merely to exhibit the alphabet and general principles, 
we must necessarily be satisfied when drawing near the close of 
our work with bestowing a mere passing notice on those systems 
that contain no new principle, or no new mode of applying an 
old one. 
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1836, Stetson. u A Complete System of Shorthand Writing 1 ; 
in thr.ee parts ; developing the principles of that most excellent 
art, so as to render it serviceable to all classes ; but particularly 
to professional and business men. By W. H. Day.” China, 
United States : i2rno ; 10 pages ; the shorthand characters being 
supplied by woodcuts. This is a very imperfect system. The 
author says that “nearly all the letters of the alphabet, and 
many of the words for which they stand, are precisely the same 
as those in the system by Isaac Stetson,” a work that we have 
not seen. 

1836. How. u Ideography ; being a complete system ; with 
its practical variations arranged progressively. By Thomas 
How.” Part 1. London : Svo, 24 pages, I plate ; is. 6 d. We 
believe that the other (five, or it may be three) promised parts 
were never published. One would suppose from thg- following 
passage from the Introduction to this work, that the author was 
about to develop a phonetic system. 

“ The task of the ideographist is commenced by ascertaining 
what are the elementary sounds with which every word in his 
language may be intelligibly rendered, and transferring the 
idea of them to the simplest possible representatives. These 
representatives must, nevertheless, be as distinct from each 
other as the letters they supersede ; they must have the same 
or greater facility of junction with each other, and in no com- 
bination that can occur must they lose their identity* - . With 
these, his adopted letters, he proceeds to embody syllables, pre- 
seating them to the eye as they strike the ear in the oral de- 
livery, or in such briefer modifications as are found sufficient to 
suggest their sense. For example, if he had to write the verb 
know — disregarding altogether its established orthography — he 
would take it with two letters, no ; again, if he had to write the 
verb weigh , he would take only the vowel a , and the first conso- 
nant, wa ; and if it be thought that any difficul ty would arise 
about the meaning of a word thus naturally written, it may be 
mentioned that we should still retain precisely the same clue to 
this as we have in conversation, namely, its sound, this being all 
we then have to determine it. When the verb know is pronounced, 
we hear no difference between that and the adverb no, but we 
instantly recognise the part of speech intended, by its relation to 
the subject on which it isused ; nor when the verb weigh is spoken, 
is it. marked by any departure in sound from the noun way, but 
one is never mistaken for the other ; the possibility of this being 
precluded by the operation of the same reason. In the modifi- 
cations of. his syllabic sounds, the ideographist takes only those 
letters which afford him the quickest expression ; he exchanges 
one for another, leaves out all vowels except the first of every 
word he writes, and such of the consonants as may be dispensed 
with.” J r 
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The conclusion at which the author arrives, however, is this : — 
“ The elementary sounds, then, which require distinct and com- 
petent ideographs are, those t3^pified by the consonants < 5 , d g , 
/, ni) p } r, s, t, w, ch , sh, ih , and the vowels <2, <?, i, 0, 

He then arranges a system of shorthand in accordance with 
this alphabet, allowing each vowel to be used as in the common 
spelling, g being made to answer fory and g ; #, g being written 
for 27, etc. The vowels are written thus : — 

\ ! 


a e i o it, 

“ The line is to be understood as supplying the first vowel of 
every word, by position ; the first consonant being written in the 
position of the vowel. For example : suppose we have to write 
the word add; by writing the consonant d on the lower position 
a, it would, with itself, express also that vowel, making add \ 
The same consonant upon this position, would likewise stand 
for two other words, aid and had as well as for the noun day . 

il Whether the vowel precede or follow the consonant would be 
obvious [?] whenever they 6ccurred in general practice, from the 
sense demanded by the context.” The system is remarkably 
difficult to write, and very obscure when written. 

1S37. Pitman. “ Stenographic Sound-hand, by Isaac Pitman.” 
London : i8mo, 12 pages of small type, and two plates ; price 4 d. 
This little work — a very crude performance — was the germ of 
the present admirable system of phonetic shorthand. The al- 
phabet of “ Phonography,” its abbreviations, and the rules for 
writing the system, are now so widely disseminated by means of 
several cheap compendiurns of the system, that it is unnecessary 
here to refer to it any further than to give the titles and dates 
of the various editions, and the alphabets of the first two, 1837 
and 1840. The improvements made in the system since the 
latter date, have affected only its subordinate parts, while the 
alphabet of simple letters (except h, and an attempted improve- 
ment in the representation of the vowels in both, burr , but , in the 
sixth and seventh editions) has remained the same. The follow- 
ing is a short chronological account of the several editions of 
Phonography. 

Second edition ; 1840, January \ under the new title of 
“ Phonography, or Writing by Sound ; being also a new and 
natural system of shorthand post 4to ; price id , ; printed from 
an engraved steel plate ; size of engraving 8 inches by 6|. This 
elaborate work, containing about 3,000 words and shorthand ex- 
amples, gives a complete view of the system ; — the alphabet of 
single and double vowels and consonants^ list of grammalogues 
(then called “alphabetic words”), a joining table of the conso- 
nants ; rules for writing ; four specimens in English, one in 
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French, and one in German, It was found to be too condensed 
for general use. The work was published simultaneously with 
the establishment of the Penny Postage, having been kept back 
some time, waiting for the removal of the oppressive tax on 
correspondence by post. Copies of this Plate may still be had. 

Third edition; 1840, December ; demy Svo, cloth; 23 pages 
of letter-press, and 14 pages of examples engraved on wood, 
including the 100th Psalm written in phonographic characters in 
French, High German, Italian, Chinese, and Hebrew. Price 2^., 
cloth. This edition was also published in two parts, — the 
u System,” and the “Exercises,” at 8 d. each, stitched; also in 
two large sheets, demy, at the same price. 

Fourth edition ; 1841 ; demy 4to ; a sheet of letter-press, illus- 
trated with wood-cuts, price id. 

Fifth edition ; 1842 ; royal 32010, 64 pages, bound, price 2^. 
The same work was also issued as a u People's Edition ” in royal 
Svo, from the same types (four of the small pages in one) * 
price is. ; and as a “ School Edition,” royal 32mo, 24 pages* 
price 3d. d ? 

Sixth edition ; 1844 ; a Table of Phonography, displayed on a 
sheet, 4to, price 6 d. In the previous editions, commencing with 
the second, the final hooks, etc., represented rp, /p, etc. ; 

they were now changed to pn, pfn. In this edition also, cur and 
cut were considered as containing respectively a long and a short 
vowel. This plan of writing the vowels was continued through 
the next edition, and then given up. ’ 

Seventh edition ; 1845 ; foolscap 8vo, 64 pages, price is., 
bound up with the Appendix on foreign languages, by Alexander 
John Ellis, 2s. 

Eighth edition ; 1847 ; foolscap 8vo, 64 pp., 8 plates, price is/6d. 
Ninth edition ; 1852 ; ditto. In this edition a w hook was 
introduced before r , thus wm , - wn, w2 \ c^wr * 

while the heavy signs ^ represented mr, nr. Shn was 
written by a LARGE hook, and the small hook \ was made to 
represent/ fpfj. 

Tenth edition ; 1857 ; same size and price. The vowel scale, 

which had previously been « * * - was now changed to t . t J 

[In the last (shorthand) edition of this History, 1868, the vowels 
v, are erroneously represented by three dots instead of three 
short strokes,] 

Eleventh edition, 1862 ; same size and price. The w hook of 
the ninth edition was now given up ; the double forms ^ Jr, 

C J introduced ; and a large hook was prefixed to curves to 
express /, as nl. (f was used for Ir . 

Twelfth edition, 1867, 1868 ; same size and price. The w 
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hook was now restored before upward /, and a list of about 500 
best outlines was added to the 14 Manual of Phonography.” The 
instruction book of the system first received the title, “ A Manual 
iff Phonography,” in the fifth edition. 

1837 ? Erdmann, a German stenographer. The following 
account of Erdmann’s system is copied from “The Stenographic 
Standards by E. Ventriss, a small work containing four systems, 
those of Mason, Byrom, Ta3 r lor, and Mavor. 

“ The announcement of Dr Erdmann’s new shorthand in two 
continental literary periodicals, and the high commendations 
therein expressed of its simplicity, neatness and brevity, con- 
nected with the praise of a most respectable English journal, 
induced us to procure a copy of the work from Germany ; and, 
without expressing any opinion of our own on its merits or de- 
merits, w,£ have translated all that may be considered essential 
for its full comprehension, and adapted it to the English alphabet. 
The following is the explanation in the words (translated) of 
the author : — 

“ As substitutes for letters, I adopted the simplest of all signs, 
the dot and the dash ; and that they may suffice for expressing 
the twenty-five letters, I make each of them denote several let- 
ters. This is done in two different ways, by varying either the 
direction or the position of the sign. As to varying the direction, 
this is, of course, practicable with the dash only, and that accord- 
ing as it is made horizontal, perpendicular, or oblique, from left 
to right, upward or downward. By this means, I, nevertheless, 
obtain five signs, including the dot. As I give to each of these 
a five-fold position, they suffice exactly for denoting twenty-five 
letters. This five-fold position is determined, as in musical 
notation, by parallel horizontal lines ; but instead .of five, two 
only are requisite, these being quite enough for marking the five 
positions, according as the sign is placed upon, between, above, 
or below the lines. 

“To facilitate the distinction and combination of the signs, I 
choose the dot for the designation of the vowels, classing^ with 
2. Thus, in its five-fold position, it signifies a, e , i (y J , 0, u ; 
while the dash, in its four directions and five positions, denotes 
with precision twenty consonants.” 

. - 1 s \ 

_ ( ^ \ 

„ _ i / \ 

1 / v 

- I / \ 

a e %(y) o u b c d f g hj k l m n jb q r $ t z> & 

— d \ . 

\ — — 

, 11 . . — 


Follow 


good advice 
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This is a very long shorthand indeed. 

1837. Galloway. “A New System of Stenography. By 
John Galloway.” Paisley : iSmo, 1 2 pages, one plate. This 
system, like the last, is written on a stave of two lines. The 

consonants are all expressed by the signs ✓ — > ' o in five 

positions with respect to the stave, except c — 2, The conso- 
nants are united by means of a sloping hook ,* and with respect 

to the letters denoted by horizontal lines m, EH n, ..tzz i, jr 

f the connecting stroke is merely carried to their position 
in the stave, and the stroke for the letter is thus expressed with- 
out being written. The vowels are marked thus : — 


a e z o n 

As some words when written on this plan are unus ucuiy long, 
the author recommends the free use of “ arbitraries.” “When 
the learner has got the alphabet impressed upon his memory, 
and can write words with moderate ease and facility, he may 
proceed to use as many arbitraries as he can conveniently re- 
member ; but he must take care not to burden his memory too 
much.” 

1838. Tyson. “ A New and Philosophical System of Short- 
hand, in a natural alphabet, formed from an analysis of English 
pronunciation ; made easy to the humblest capacity ; with an 
essay on letters, speech, and writing, By A. G. Tjrson, school- 
master and private teacher.” Scarborough : ismo, 51 pages, 
one plate ; price 2s. Two methods of vowel notation are recom- 
mended ; one with brief, joined strokes, 

/ a, \ e, 1 i 9 o o } 7 u, 

C a written upward, and e, 2, u , downward) in their common sig- 
nifications in the ordinary spelling, and the other phonetic, by 
means of a full-sized character made of a loop and a stroke for 
each of the twelve simple vowels’, and the diphthongs ei *, iu. The 
vowels are neither exhibited nor represented according to their 
phonetic affinities, but thus : — a =r.s, a, q , a; e=i, e; 1 =ez i - 
o = u, o; u = iu, v, u. The former mode of practice is recom- 
mended for reporting, and the latter for all other purposes. With 
respect to vowels in the middle of a word, when written without 
respect to their phonetic values, the pupil is allowed to take off 
the pen. The author says, “ It would be sufficient to leave a 
white line or break for a or e when in the middle of words, only 
to be careful that the direction of the break from the preceding 
letter to that which follows, be in the proper inclination ; thus 

fennel may he written in shorthand by these characters ^ , and 

fallen thus, ^ , which if joined together, the first or downstroke 
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would be f the break e, the first half circle «, the second break e, 
and the last letter /, making - fennel ; and so with the next, but 
this method of breaking is not calculated for extensive practice ; 
a very short stroke is better.” The consonants are arranged 
thus : — bp, d i,fw, gj, A, k , /, m, n, r , j z, zh, sh , th (in thin 

and then) ve,y, Written on either of the three plans of expres- 
sing the vowels, it is a very inadequate shorthand, as the reader 
may infer from the fact that the author has given no specimen 
of it in the work. This is also the case with the greater part of 
the systems that have been reviewed in this History. 

1836. Nelson. li The Parliamentary and Forensic Shorthand 
Writer : by which 140 words and upwards a minute on any sub- 
ject can be written and read ; for the use of gentlemen engaged 
in senatorial, professional, and philosophical pursuits, etc., etc. 
By I. Nelson, A.B. There is appended a copious and intelligi- 
ble list of die contractions peculiar to the Houses of Parliament 
and to the Courts of Law. London : Published by the author, 
7, Exeter Hall. Hot-pressed, bound in cloth, with law students* 
appendix, 7 s. 6 d 1 1836.” 32 pp., with four engraved plates. 

This is a reproduction of Samuel Taylor’s system, with a slightly 
varied list of arbitraries. The editor, or compiler, states in his 
introduction that the volume is “ the result of the unceasing 
practice of fifteen years and he claims for the system that it 
* 4 presumes to unite those hitherto irreconcilable essentials — 
Legibility and rapidity.'” The rules or instructions are embodied 
in a series of fourteen letters to a real or imaginary pupil desig- 
nated “ Master Frederick,” who is supposed to emerge from the 
ordeal at the end of three months a fully equipped law reporter. 
The instructions are needlessly diffuse, and are by no means free 
from that ambiguity which the undue multiplication of words 
almost invariably creates. The compiler admits that the system 
is based upon that of “the celebrated Samuel Taylor,” and the 
impression evidently intended to be left upon the mind of the 
student is that extensive improvements have been introduced. 
Such, however, is not the fact : the changes made are really 
for the worse.. In the first letter the prospect is held out 
to the pupil of being able, at no distant date, to take down 
verbatim the lectures. of his college professors ; and in the next 
he is informed, for his encouragement, that “it is impracticable 
to accompany a public speaker by any of the published systems 
which have come under my observation,” notwithstanding a 
statement in the Introduction that (£ in the senate the debates 
are recorded verbatim and that “ in the courts of law the deci- 
sions of the judges and the arguments of counsel are taken with 
literal accuracy,” In short, the claims to superiority are based 
upon a false pretence. In no sense of the word can Nelson be 
said to have improved upon Taylor, while his confused and cum- 
brous instructions are calculated rather to renel than to attract 
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the intending shorthand student. The arbitrary words and 
phrases given are chiefly intended for the use of shorthand wri- 
ters practising in the law courts. 

1836. Webster, Joseph. During this same year there was 

issued from the printing press of Richard Nicholls, Market 
place, Wakefield, a system of stenography, on a new principle, 
by Joseph Webster, schoolmaster, of Ossett, Yorkshire. The 
full title page of the work runs thus : “ A system of steno- 

graphy, on a new principle ; in six letters addressed to a friend ; 
with questions and exercises, designed for the use of schools, 
well as private students. By Joseph Webster, schoolmaster, 
Ossett ; teacher of English geography, mensuration, surveying, 
book-keeping, etc. London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
Green, and Longman. 1836.” 48 pp. and five plates. 

1837. Ventris. “ The stenographic standards : four 

improved systems of shorthand, combining simplicity, perspicu- 
ity, and brevity ; adapted for the use of schools, private tuition, 
and gentlemen engaged in legal, literary, or parliamentary pur- 
suits ; together with the newly invented shorthand of Dr Erd- 
mann, and a neat, simple, and undecipherable mode of keeping 
private memoranda. By E. Ventris, author of The Improved 
Primer, The Book-binder’s Manual, The Writer’s Guide, The 
Engraver’s Manual, etc., etc. London : G. Berger, Hollywell 
street, Strand. Price one shilling ; or each system separately, 
fourpence.” 4 pp. letter-press, with eight lithographed plates. 
This tiny volume possesses no value, save as a stenographic cu- 
riosity. It places before the intending student, in too epitomised 
a form for them to be of any practical value, the systems of Gur- 
ney, Byrom, Taylor, and Mayor, with that of Dr Erdmann, and 
gives him the option of choosing the one which best suits his 
fancy. It is hardly possible to conceive a plan better calculated 
to bewilder and discourage the student at the very outset, and 
cause him to abandon the study altogether. 

1837. u Hints on Shorthand.” A volume bearing this title 
was published in 1837 by Bogue. London, price one shilling. 

1837. Foster, T. C. 11 Plain instructions for the attainment 
of an improved, complete, and practical system of shorthand, 
whereby the words of any speaker may, by practice, be taken 
down verbatim, and read afterwards with the facility and cer- 
tainty of ordinary print. By T. C. Foster, professional shorthand 
writer and reporter, Standard office, Liverpool. London : Whit- 
taker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. Liverpool : D. Markles and 
Co., the Standard office ; and the other booksellers. 1838” 
41 pp. and 4 plates. This is Lewis’s system, with several im- 
provements introduced by the compiler as the results of his own 
professional experience. The letter-press portion of the work is 
creditably got up, and the engraved plates are neatly and beau- 
tifully executed. 
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1838. Williams, C. “An improved system of shorthand, for 
the use of schools, and those attending lectures and literary in- 
stitutions ; in which the art is so simplified that anyone may 
become his own instructor. By C. Williams, master of the 
Westminster Academy, author of The Colloquial Guide ; Princi- 
ples and Practice of Punctuation ; Orthographical Exercises, etc. 
London ; Mitchell, 39 Charing Cross ; Miller, Bridge road, 
Lambeth. 1838. Printed by I. Page, Horseferry road, West- 
minster.” 36 pp. and two plates. This is also a modification 
of the well-know system of John Henry Lewis. The alphabet 
is his, with the addition, in the case of several letters, of an ini- 
tial loop or circle. The author’s reasons for adopting this ex- 
pedient are not very obvious. It certainly does not conduce to 
either increased brevity or greater legibility, while it necessitates 
the employment of awkwardly joined and unsightly outlines. 
He, however, claims for it that, in addition to indicating the 
junctions between the letters more clearly, it adds greatly to the 
legibility of the writing, while in certain case 1 * the circle denotes 
the presence of a vowel. A list is given of neadya hundred sub- 
scribers, titled and otherwise, at the head of which stands the 
name of the Earl of Annandale for six copies. Among the other 
names is that of Mr Edwin James, of tne Inner Temple, a gen- 
tleman who afterwards became prominent at the Bar both in 
this country and in America. The manual, which had evidently 
been primarily intended for the use of Mr Williams’s own pupils, 
is neatly got up, and many of his observations on the uses and 
advantages of shorthand are sound and judicious. 

1838. Frank. During this year Mr Franco Frank issued an 
edition of Mayor’s system, with alterations, comprising 28 pages 
of letter-press and four plates. It is entitled £C Short hints on 
shorthand ; or, rules and examples by which the art of writing 
and reading stenography may be speedily acquired. By Franco 
Frank, gent., an old reporter, London : Charles Tilt, Fleet 
street, and J. Mepzies, Edinburgh. 1838.” There have been 
several subsequent issues of the work. 

1838. Mackenzie. c£ Shorthand made easy, so that in a short 
time trials, sermons, lectures, and speeches mgy be reported ver- 
batim, With phrases as exercises, to gain facility in the use of 
all the characters by which perfection may be soon attained. 
Adapted either for self instruction or the use of schools. By 
Eneas Mackenzie. London ; R. Hardwicke, publisher, 26 Duke 
street, Piccadilly.” Price 2 d. ; in cloth, 6d. 16 pp., including 

title and illustrations. This little work forms one of a series 
comprised under the head, “ Mackenzie’s educational books, ele- 
mentary works, catechisms, etc. and a list of these, given on 
the cover, bears evidence to a laudable desire op the part of the 
editor to - popularise useful knowledge. The alphabet is, with 
f^vr^nt inn of t"ho oharantfirs for °\ /rand v J - v lUnit’s. hut 
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the bar principle, to distinguish positions, which constitutes a 
leading feature of that author’s system, is absent. The vowels 
a, z, are indicated by a dot in three positions ; y is generally 
expressed by a dot at the end of the last character of the word ; 
and o , u are represented by a short dash parallel to the consonant 
(i) in two positions. All the letters of the alphabet are utilised 
as grammalogues to represent frequently occurring words ; the 
letters of the ordinary alphabet are pressed into service for the 
same purpose ; and lists are given of prefixes, terminations, and 
arbitraries. Some of the latter represent phrases and indicate 
a good deal in very small compass. For example, we have C, 
“ House of Commons £, “House of Lords;” ~f~ “liberty 
of the Press “ Lords and Commons;” “ congratu- 

late him upon tl in consequence of il it was necessary 

to/’ etc. Many of the arbitraries are similar to thosdlised by 

earlier authors, as 0 t£ in the world ;” -Q “ through the world,” 

etc. The system is neither a very brief nor a particularly ele- 
gant one, and complexity being a leading characteristic of many 
of the outlines, numerous abbreviating expedients would be ne- 
cessary in order to the attainment of even a moderate rate of 
speed. The specimens given consist of the Lord’s Prayer (on 
title page) and the Queen’s first speech to Parliament. There 
was a second edition published in or about 1840. 

1838. Leonard. u Shorthand for the People; being a com- 
prehensive system of Stenography, founded on a new principle ; 
by which any person who can write, may quickly learn that art 
without a master ; and by which from four to five hours out of 
six may be saved in writing : containing ample instructions for 
the acquirement of this most useful and delightful art. To which 
is added a short arithmetic, equally simple, easy, and swift. By 
S. W. Leonard,” Cheltenham : i2mo, 50 pages, 10 plates ; 
price about $s. The author was led to the subject of the con- 
sideration of shorthand 11 by having another work in contempla- 
tion, and feeling the want of a more rapid mode of committing 
to paper those evanescent ideas which are seldom so happily 
expressed as at the moment in which they are conceived. He 
often found that, before the pen could trace the first sentence, 
that moment had flown for ever. To remedy this evil, the only 
resource was shorthand ; but, though system after system was 
explored, still the object was not attained. The same defect 
presented itself in every system that professed to be infallible. 
What was to be done ? To write one was a work of some labor : 
still it seemed preferable to the labor of acquiring facility in the 
others ; and also easy to avoid that which appeared objectionable 
in them. The determination was soon formed ; the experiment 
was tried, and as far as the author’s own feeling is concerned has 
been perfectly successful. It may, perhaps, not be so to others ; 
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for there is in the human mind a bias which gives to one indi- 
vidual the power of conceiving and executing that which, to 
another, shall be an impossibility. It must be something of 
this kind which has withheld from the author many of the con- 
ceptions of other stenographic writers, and made them appear 
like 1 a sealed book ;* — at least for every practical purpose. The 
same thing may happen in the attempt to communicate his own 
ideas to other minds. Some of these minds may not be of the 
same genera, and consequently unable to embrace that which, to 
himself, is natural. 11 

The system is one which certainly would be found by very 
few persons beside its inventor, capable of general application in 
the ordinary occurrences of life when writing is required. Strokes 
of three degrees of inclination are employed, namely at angles 

of 70,4* and 20 degrees respectively; thus | /, / b> / 


in ; | j dr , y/ rS, 

written by short attached signs. 


/, m. The vowels are 

When a vowel mark lies in 


the same direction as a preceding or following consonant, the 
consonant is written with a fine hair stroke at the end, thus, 


— a, w, — am. The style of orthography recommended, is 

one that adheres more strictly to the common spelling than is 
customary with shorthand writers that employ the old alphabet. 
By means of a great number of double consonants (obtained by 
the introduction of characters not sufficiently distinct from each 
other, and by thickening and lengtheningthe strokes,) the system 
is rendered at once brief and indefinite in the writing and read- 


ing. It never could, by any adaptation of its principles, become 
a “ shorthand for the people.” 


1839. Hanaford. “ A short and concise system of stenogra- 
phy, or shorthand ; combining such perfect simplicity and brev- 
ity, with complete comprehensiveness, that all the secrets of the 
art can be acquired - in a few hours and easily retained. Multum 
in parvo. Revised and improved by L. B, Hanaford. Baptist 
Register press. 1839.” & PP*> including alphabet, arbitraries, 

and diagram. This system has been already noticed under the 
head of “ Day and Stetson,” p. 92 . The compiler expresses his belief 
that “ the rare combination of the two qualities, brevity and 


completeness, will at least commend it to some notice. . . . 

The work is designedly brief. It is based on fixed and rational 


principles, for the purpose of establishing one permanent, uni- 
form, and practical system. The number of characters is small. 
But few especially of that kind- termed syllabic are inserted, be- 
cause that most of these syllables and terminations can be made 
as readily with the usual characters, and thus the process is far 
more simple,” There is nothing about this singularly incom- 
plete and impracticable production to entitle it to special notice. 
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The signs are injudiciously chosen and the treatise is much too 
brief to be of any practical value. The list of arbitraries contains 
some of the most strange-looking characters that perverted in- 
genuity ever devised. 

1839. Waddington. <l An improved system of stenography, 
formed upon rational principles, and combining simplicity, brev- 
ity, and perspicuity, for the use of schools and private tuition. 
By Richard Waddington, professor and teacher of the art. 
Newark : Printed by E. Brooks, Stodman street. ” This system 
is based upon that of Mavor, the only variations, so far as the 
alphabet is concerned, being in the vowels, which are represented 
by short dashes for a ) z, and by a point for 0 . The signs are 
written in with a pen, and so far as literary merit is concerned* 
the work has nothing to recommend it. 

1839. Nye. “A shorthand dictionary ; or, complete key for 
translating shorthand writing, as practised by any of tl^rpresent 
systems ; being an exposition of all the words of the English 
language, divested of vowels and otherwise contracted, according 
to the rules of stenographic orthography, for the use of students 
and practical shorthand writers. By James Nye. A new edition. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and ,Co. Price four shillings. 
1839.” This work is accurately described on the title-page 
quoted above. It does not contain a system of stenography, but 
is purely and simply a dictionary of consonant outlines intended 
for the use of the writers of the various a, c systems. To such 
it would undoubtedly possess a certain value, bringing, as it 
does into one view, words having the same consonants, but dif- 
fering — in many cases very widely — in meaning. The volume 
is got up in a compact and handy form, and there is evidence 
that upon its compilation considerable care and labor must have 
been bestowed. 

1839. “British Shorthand,” Dr Wes thy- Gib son, in his 
u Bibliography of Shorthand,” page 30, mentions the following : 
u The British Shorthand ; combining simplicity, brevity, and 
perspicuity. By which any person may teach himself the useful 
art of shorthand writing in an incredibly short space of time, 
without the aid of a master. And will enable him, with a little 
practice, to follow a speaker through all the labrynths of a 
learned discourse. London : G. Berger, Holywell street, Strand ; 
and George Odell, 18 Princes street, Cavendish street. 1839.” 
8vo M 24 pp>, five .plates, 2 s . , Another edition was issued in 1840. 
This was probably one of the numerous issues of Taylor's sys- 
tem as modified by Odell, the name of the latter appearing as a 
publisher* 

1839. . De Stains. “ Phonegraphy or Writing of Sounds. 
Divided into two parts, namely, Logography or writing of speech, 
applicable to all languages, as demonstrated by examples in the 
French and English tongues ; with a few abbreviating rules, 
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reducing this writing to the shortest shorthand as yet devised ; 
and Musikegraphy, or writing of music, on a principle particu- 
larly simple and expeditious. By V. D. S.” London : i2mo, 
20 pages, one plate of -shorthand and one of music, is. 6 d . 

In 1842 was issued a second edition, in an enlarged form, 
under the title of “ Phonography, or the writing of sounds in 
two parts ; namely, Logography, or universal writing of speech, 
and Musicography, or symbolical writing of music ; with a short- 
hand for both.” London : 8vo, 208 pages, 9 plates ; price 10 s. 
To this edition the name of the author is attached in full — -V. D. 
De Stains. As an addition to our literature, with respect to 
writing in general, and a new and brief musical notation, it is a 
valuable work, but as a system of shorthand it is even inferior 
to many of the a, 6 , c systems. The work was extensively ad- 
vertised at the time of its publication, but to little purpose. 
The firs* “ book,” on Logography, contains three parts, each 
subdivided into chapters ; thus ; — “I. Progressive formation and 
degeneration of language. Chapter I. On speech. Natural 
formation of speech. 2. On writing. Natural and successive 
formation of the various characters, from the pictorial figures 
and hieroglyphics, to the phonetic signs and alphabets. 3. On 
alphabets. Examination of the alphabets of the ancient and 
modern languages, passing from primitive perfection to extreme 
confusion, as exemplified in the English and French languages. 
II. Regeneration of writing, or Logography based on simple and 
universal principles. 1. On orthography. Impossibility of hav- 
ing an accurate writing of speech, by means of the Roman letters. 
Necessity of adopting a new series of phonetic characters. 2. 
On Phonography. Analysis of speech, based upon the anatomy 
of the organ itself, 3. Phonographic alphabet. Formation of a 
new character. Advantages with regard to neatness and expe- 
diency [expedition?] of allowing as much as possible in the 
writing, the natural movements of the right hand. III. Short- 
hand. I. Preliminary notions. Antiquity of shorthand, its uses 
and advantages. 2. Shorthand of Logography. Its alphabet, 
abbreviating rules and orthography. Comparison of the present 
system with those of Gurney, Byrom, Taylor, Mayor, Molineux, 
Harding, Lewis, etc. 3. Allegorical writing. Superiority of 
allegorical characters over alphabetical ones. Advantages to be 
derived from a combination of both. What parts of speech are 
best adapted to allegorical signs ? Application.” The second 
book, on Musicography, contains the following chapters : — 
1. On ancient music. Its origin, progressive formation, and 
importance over all other sciences. 2. On modern music. Its 
origin from the above, and successive transformation into a sys- 
tem entirely different. Comparison between the two. 3* On 
musical characters. Ancient and modem characters. The 
Greek alphabet, the stave, the arithmetical figures. 4. Reformed 
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characters of Musicography. Its simplicity and conciseness, 
exemplified by a part of the National Anthem being printedwith 
the common letter-press, and in one-sixth of the space generally 
occupied by a stave* 5. Shorthand of Musicography. Its uses 
and advantages explained with relation to melody, harmony, 
and composition. Analysis of the principles of harmony, and 
the properties of musical sounds. 

The vowels and consonants are arranged thus : — £ i, French u, 
German 0, v, e, 0, 0, e, a, o; the four French nasals ; hg id 
p b ) s z ) 6 (in both thin and then), f v , n , m, h , r , /. The 
shorthand writing is placed over a line, and the number of 
alphabetic words assigned to the letters is unusually large ; b 
representing <c be, been, by, bad, bought, but h, “ can, come, 
could, king, queen m , “ me, my, man, many, Ma’am, Miss, Mr.” 
The consonant outlines are very uncouth, and the insertion of 
the complicated vowel marks is a work of considerable^! fhculty. 

It may be noticed here, that the title “ Phonography ” was 
adopted by the writer of this History as the most suitable term 
for his own system of phonetic shorthand, in 1839, several 
months before u Phonography ” appeared, and under an im- 
pression that it was a new word added to the language ; as he 
also thought (not having access to many books,) that he was the 
first in modern times to attempt to write words in accordance 
with their pronunciation. He has since found that about a 
hundred authors have written on this subject, and urged its im- 
portance upon mankind. They had not succeeded, however, in 
showing that any immediate advantage must attend the adoption 
of phonetic spelling, and an absurd but established custom con- 
tinued to prevail over truth and common sense, to the detriment 
of the best interests of the human race. An immediate personal 
advantage attends the use of phonetic shorthand, and we have 
now every reason to expect a gradual but general introduction of 
phonetic spelling. 

The use of the word “ Phonography 55 may be traced back 139 
years before the appearance of that system of shorthand which 
now bears the name. The writer has in his possession a work 
entitled “ Practical Phonography,” a thin quarto volume, pub- 
lished in 1701, by John Jones, M.D. The aim of this writer 
was, not to introduce a new character, nor even to alter the 
spelling of words, but merely to assist persons in learning to read 
and spell, by means of tables of words, classified according to 
their sounds, whereby the irregularities of the common spelling 
were more clearly perceived. 

1840. Carpenter. In 1840 was published an edition of 
Mavor’s system entitled : 11 The Handbook of Stenography ; 
being a complete guide to the art and practice of shorthand, by 
William Carpenter. London : William Strange, 21 Paternoster 
Row. 1840.” i2mo., 22 pp., and five plates. This little work 
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passed through a number of editions — over a dozen in the course 
of about twenty. years. The leading characteristics of the pro- 
duction consist in the care with which it has been got up, and 
the brevity and simplicity of the rules. The editor makes no 
allusion whatever to the real author of the system, but leaves 
the reader and the student to infer that it was his own unaided 
production. 

1840. Curtis. M Shorthand made Shorter ; or stenography 
simplified, being a concise introduction to a complete knowledge 
of the art. By J. Curtis, editor of the Newgate Calendar , and 
twenty-four years reporter and shorthand writer at the Old 
Bailey and other Metropolitan Sessions. London : E. Dipple, 
Strand; and all booksellers. Price 6d. 1840.” i2mo., 24 pp. 

There were earlier issues of this system dated respectively 18 30 
and 1835, ai *d another, apparently the last, 4 4 with additions and 
correction,” was published about 1841 by John Cleave of Shoe 
lane. 

1840. Eyre. a A new and complete System of Stenography, 
or Shorthand ; designed for the law student, and adapted to 
every other profession and business ; clearly demonstrating that 
it is equally legible, and one-fourth shorter at the least than 
either of the best systems which has appeared before the public ; 
and will enable the student to follow a speaker with proportion- 
ate facility ; and may be learnt with ease without a master. By 
Mr G. Eyre, solicitor, Benson, Oxfordshire. 1840. Printed' for 
the author ; and originally intended only for his own private 
use. Price ten shillings, in cloth boards." Wallingford : Printed 
by J. Bradford, bookseller. London : Whittaker and Co., Ave 
Maria lane.” 64 pp. and 12 plates. In this work we have an 
honest and well meant, if not particularly successful, attempt to 
reconcile the demands of brevity and legibility. The author 
states, in a prefatory note, that until after the work was in the 
hands of the printer, it was intended exclusively for his own pri- 
vate use, and for the use of his friends, and that it was subse- 
quently decided to allow the sale of a few copies to the public. 
The circumstances which first induced him to make shorthand a 
special study are given in the introductory chapter. When first 
he entered an attorney’s office, he says, he determined to make 
himself master of shorthand, and with that view he perused sev- 
eral systems, including, among others, those of Mavor, Taylor, 
and Gurney. Not being a very expeditious writer he became 
convinced that he should never be able to follow a speaker by 
either of these systems, and consequently he set about framing 
one for himself. “My object,” he goes on to say, “was not 
novelty, but to facilitate my labor in following a speaker ; every- 
thing, therefore, that I found in other systems which I approved 
of, I introduced into my own ; to have rejected what was useful 
merely because it had been adopted by another, would not have 
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effected my purpose. I first wrote down on paper every variety 
of simple straight lines, straight lines with curves, curves, 
straight lines with loops, and curves with loops.^ I then proved 
which would, in practice, be sufficiently distinguishable from the 
rest, and such I selected for my system. I had now with a dot, 
three commas, an ellipse, a semi-ellipse, and a circle, a sufficient 
stock of materials to complete my work. I acco^rdirigly proceeded 
to appropriate my characters, and ‘to mould it into its present 
shape.” Further on he contends that his system is “more than a 
quarter shorter than Mavor’s, or Taylor’s, or Gurney’s, and is 
equally legible, and the characters as simple ; and will enable 
the writer to follow a speaker with more than one quarter less 
labor ; and may be learnt with ease without a master.” He next 
proceeds to compare his system more particularly with Mavor’s, 
which is, he thinks, the best of the three, with a view to showing 
the superiority of the former over the latter, observing / ^hat posi- 
tion in writing constitutes the leading feature of the system. In 
this the author proceeds, to some extent, upon the lines laid down 
by Samuel Richardson. He admits that Richardson's system 
is one-fifth shorter than his, but agrees with Clive that a less 
diffusive scheme on the same principle would have produced a 
more useful work. The brevity is due to the fact that Richard- 
son used, for signifying the letters of his alphabet and some 
double consonants, fifty-six places ; but while Eyre uses only six 
distinct places, in one of which every word must be written, his 
system will admit of three times the number of contractions at 
the beginning of words, arbitraries, and elisions, and will be 
equally legible. This position, upon which the author prides 
himself, constitutes the leading defect in the system. It bears 
evidence to having been the result of an immense amount of 
care and labor ; and the work, as a whole, reflects very great 
credit upon the author. It is necessary to use only ruled paper, 
which cannot always be had ; and to break up words In order 
that the rules regulating position may always be complied with ; 
which is a great hindrance in swift writing. There is, unques- 
tionably, brevity, so far as the number of inflections of the pen 
is concerned ; but a comparatively long system which admits of 
entire words being written without lifting the pen, is preferable 
to one, in which, though short, the nature and power of the char- 
acters are indicated by position. Eyre’s shorthand may have 
served the purposes of those who merely required to employ it 
privately, but if there were any who tried to use it for verbatim 
note-taking they must often have found themselves placed at 
a manifest disadvantage. 

1840. Fretwell. Mr Rockwell mentions a manuscript system 
based on that of Samuel Taylor, by William Fretwell, which 
professes to combine {c all the advantages of former systems 
without their defects.” It formed part of the collection of the 
late Cornelius Walford. The date is given as “ about 1840.” 
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1840.^ Glover. James Glover* an accountant of Fudsey, near 
Leeds, issued in 1840, under the title of “ Geometric Shorthand,” 
a system of which the title page runs as under : “ The expedi- 
tious and legible reporter ; or, an easy and practical system of 
shorthand. By James Glover, accountant, etc., Pudsey. Leeds : 
T. Harrison, 153 Briggate. London: Houlston and Stoneman* 
1840.” 27 pp., with eight plates. 

1840(7). “ Notarius.” “A system of shorthand writing. 

Founded upon rules remarkable for their perspicuity and con- 
ciseness. And as the alphabet constitutes the chief obstacle to 
most writers, in this essay it has been so dependant upon the 
rules, that both are acquired at the same time, and a few hours’ 
attention gives a perfect knowledge of the art. Est ars ahcujus 
verba velocissime notis exciptere . By Notarius. London : Printed 
by W. Gyde, Wardour street, Soho, and sold by all booksellers 
ifl town anu country. Price 6 d” 11 pp., including one plate. 

The anonymous author, or rather editor, of this diminutive sten- 
ographic abortion admits, in a short preface* that his share of 
merit, should the reader grant any, is very small. “ I have gath- 
ered,” he says, “ the chief part from an old work taken from the 
shelves of an ancient and extensive library, and which I found 
eminently useful to' myself ; therefore promising that, with com- 
mon attention, the reader may learn the art in a few hours.” 
The “old work” to which reference is made is that of Francis 
Tanner, 1712. The illustrations are confined to one page, which 
contains the alphabet, with a meagre list of arbitraries, and three 
sets of equally meagre examples. The rules, which are in four 
short divisions, or chapters, are virtually worthless, and the en- 
tire production bears evidence on the face of it that it was made 
not for use, but “ to sell.” 

1840. Improved Concise System. Mr Rockwell mentions a 
manuscript system, entitled as above, bearing date 1840. No 
author’s name is given* and there is no evidence of its having 
ever got beyond this incipient stage* 

1840. Shorter. li Latin, French, and Shorthand combined : 
being plain instructions" for their expeditious acquirement, on a 
new, easy, and comprehensive plan. By Robert Shorter, short- 
hand writer. Tria juncta in uno . This is a work of real utility, 
intended not only for the use of public schools and private in- 
struction, but by the study of which everyone, whether connected 
with commerce, law, literature, physic, or divinity, maybe greatly 
benefited. London : Published by Henry Kent Causton, Birchin 
lane, Cornhill,” 20 pp. letter-press, and 80 pp. engraved exercises. 
Mr. Shorter, who is described at the end of the work as of Taber- 
nacle Walk Academy, Finsbury, was a writer of Gurney’s system, 
and the author of a work entitled “ Plain instructions for ac- 
quiring Gurney’s Shorthand improved and made easy.” His 
object in the work under notice-*- 1 * Latin, French, and Short- 
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hand” — Is, by the aid of a series of exercises, to enable the 
student to gain a certain familiarity with these branches of learn- 
ing by carrying on the study of the three simultaneously. lt This 
work,” he says, “ is not intended to perfect the student in the 
Latin and French languages, but only to give him a taste for, 
and introduce him to the study of, them, by means of a good 
verbatim or literal translation of a few short and easy sentences, 
etc., from some of the best authors in these languages.” The 
exercises are in this form : — First we have the Latin explained 
in shorthand ; then we have the shorthand explained in English 
as spelled in shorthand ; and afterwards the shorthand by itself. 
The French is explained in the same way, and the author claims 
that, by this method of procedure, the student will not merely 
acquire a taste for the two languages named, but will, at the 
same time, become a master of shorthand. 

1840. Templeton. In this year Mr P. B. Temp&ton pub- 
lished an edition of Taylor’s system, under the following title : — 
“ Six lessons on shorthand, with observations and advice, as to 
the practice of the art, the different classes of speakers whom a 
writer may have to follow, and the best and cheapest materials 
to use in writing. London : W. S. Orr & Co., Amen corner, 
Paternoster row. Manchester : Banks & Co., St Ann’s square ; 
A. Heywood, Oldham street ; and maybe had of all booksellers.” 
24 pp., with 8 plates, price 2s. 6d. After Mr. Isaac Pitman’s 
visit to Manchester to lecture on Phonography, in December, 
1841, Mr. Templeton wrote several letters against the system in 
the Manchester newspapers, to which replies were given. 

1840, Fancutt. “ Stenography Remodeled ; a treatise de- 
veloping an entirely new system of shorthand writing, on the 
basis of grammar, and the analogy of language. By J. Fancutt.” 
London : i2mo, 56 pages, one plate, price 5 s. A new edition of 
this work appeared in 1847, in which the system is comprised in 
four pages of small type, and one plate ; price 8 d. It takes the 
following new and more extended title : — “ Ideography : a system 
of short writing, on the basis of grammar, and the various analo- 
gies which form the idiom of language ; in which is shown that 
hitherto there has been no system, (properly so called,) the or- 
dinary methods being of a trivial, miscellaneous, and arbitrary 
nature, deficient in uniformity, general principles, and connec- 
tion of design ; and that with fewer and more simple signs, a 
system may be formed, more extended in purpose, more philo- 
sophical in construction, and uniting practical simplicity to the 
harmony and completeness of a science.” 

The following extracts will present the reader with a general 
idea of the system : — u The object I propose in this little treatise 
is, £0 elevate the art of shorthand from being (as it has hitherto 
been) a mere collection of arbitrary and unconnected signs and 
rules, into a science, having for its object, the contraction of lan- 
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guage on the same principles as those on which it is formed ; 
and the course I have adopted for this purpose is, the introduc- 
tion of a more extended and complete theory of connection in 
the signs and characters employed. 

tl As times and places are the machinery of circumstances, and 
the best helps to the memory of facts, so grammatical depen- 
dency is the machinery of sentiment, and the best means of sug- 
gesting the thoughts which are in a great measure formed by it. 

u The employment of a ruled line to write on, while it con- 
tributes to the regularity of the alphabetical writing, is also the 
basis of the idiomatic department, which consists of a systematic 
and analogical arrangement of signs, and by a varied position — 
both of the signs themselves, and of their relation to the line, a 
series of positions and situations is produced, enabling us to ex- 
press the .^arious modifications of the most ordinary connective 
phrases and grammatical idioms. 

11 The characters and signs are the three following: — the 

straight line the curve ✓ — v and the dash-point or comma (,). 

These three characters comprise the whole system, the usual 
alphabet of consonants being confined to the two former. 

il A discourse or speech may be divided into two parts ; first, 
the words which are peculiar to the subject, and express by 
themselves some idea relative to it ; and, secondly, the abstract 
words, signifying nothing of themselves, but without which, as a 
connecting medium, the sense could not be conveyed. 

“ The principal feature, then, in the proposed system is, the 
division of all words into two classes, which are called definitives 
and connectives, the former being represented by orthographical 
contraction, and the latter by grammatical signs. For the first 
class of w T ords, definitives, an improved stenographic alphabet is 
used ; but the second class, connectives, are signified by fixed 
and simple signs, indicative of their grammatical nature : the 
former may be called the material, and the latter the machinery 
which produces what has been termed, not inaptly, 1 the web of 
the discourse.’ 

“ Alphabetic writing. — All words included in this section are 
called definitives, and are written by means of an alphabet, spel- 
ling with the consonants only ; thus Lndn for London , Yrk for 
York, Bltmr, Baltimore ; except where the insertion of vowels in 
a few equivocal words would make them read more easily.” 

The series of consonants is thus displayed': — 

^ ) \ ^ ^ ^ C I ( 

1 y, d, jfv, gk, /, l i *»> *1 *'1 s , wy- 

The pairs of consonants 5 p,fv, g i, w y, are each written by 
one sign when the letters occur in the middle of a word ; but 
when they are initial or final, a loop is added, to denote 6 ,v,g, w, 
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— at the commencement when the letter is initial, and at the end 
when it is final. The vowels are expressed by short dashes ; 
thus, ^ a f e, | t] o , u. It is only in the idiomatic part 

that the system presents any peculiar features. 

“ Idiomatic writing'. It will be found that more than half of 
any discourse that is not of a purely technical nature, is com- 
posed of the class of words which in this system are called 
connectives , and consist principally of the following : — 

“ r. Prepositions, or words denoting situation and position, 
u 2 . The pronouns divided as in grammar, into the personal, 
possessive, relative, demonstrative, etc, 

“ 3. The adverbs of time and place, conjunctions, and various 
transitive and connective words. 

“ 4. The auxiliary verbs to be, to do, to have, to be able, etc. ; con- 
jugated to express the past, present, and future, a&rmatively, 
negatively, ana interrogatively. 

u The first thing necessary to state is that a line is used to 
write on, which is the basis of our arrangement of positions, 
relations, and analogies, which maybe illustrated by the following 
scheme of the prepositions ; three being on the line, three below 
and three above. 

12 3456789 
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A dash made on the line at right angles (5) signifies to, at, 
against; made obliquely to the right (6) signifies on, in, by, with, 
among ; which, in reference to situation, are nearly synonymous' 
terms. The dash obliquely to the left (4) signifies a and the 
which point out the object. These are the three positions on 
the line of writing ; there are also three above the line and three 
below. Those above at a right angle (8) signify over, up, above * 
inclined to the right hand (9) before , beyond ; and to the left (7) 
of but, from, after , behind. Those below the line at a right an- 
gle (2) under, beneath, below ; inclined to the right, (3), alone 
single , separately / to the left, (r) out, without, behind, after. ? 

“ ^he second class of the connectives is the pronouns * they 
are all represented by a straight mark ; the various kinds being- 
distinguished by the situation and position of this mark with 
respect to the line of writing. 

“For I, he, you, they , it, them, etc., the mark is made horizon- 
tally, on a level with the writing, thus For the possessive 

mine, yours , thews, its, etc., a mark in the same direction placed 
above the line For the relative pronouns, who, which, whom 
whose, the same mark placed below the line The simple 

straight mark in its triple position signifying bdng, relation and 
possession . * 
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u The third class, conjunctions, adverbs, etc., are represented 
by the horizontal curve, which in itself exemplifies their office 
and purpose, being to tie or link together phrases and sentences : 
first, words denoting unity, as and , both , also, shown by a curve 
' on the line of writing. Second, restriction, as nor , not , yet, 
but, by a curve on the line with its points upwards, n — - Thirdly, 
transition, by the curve above the line, , including all such 
words as because , therefore , whereas , nevertheless , notwithstanding . 
To this division belong all words relating, first to time, placed 
below the line, — Second, to place, as here, there, where, etc., 

also placed below the line in an inverted position, And 

lastly, a curve raised above the writing, and pointing upwards 
" expressive of inquiry or exclamation, etc. It must depend 
on the skill and discretion of the writer as to the number of words 
that may be brought under each division. I have described the 
kind of words which belong to each, and the general meaning of 
these characters cannot be mistaken in reading, whether the exact 
word is suggested or not, because they are simple and definite 
words, not bearing the least resemblance to the characters used for 
other purposes ; for it will be seen, in treating of the orthogra- 
phical part, that the marks signifying letters, never stand by 
themselves as letters, and that the grammatical signs cannot at 
all interfere with them. This part of the system is quite distinct, 
and may be used always according to the extent of the writers’ 
experience or acquaintance with grammatical idiom. 

“ Class fourth — auxiliary verbs. To be, being actually the 
most simple of all states, is signified in our system by the sim- 
plest of all written signs, the point or dot, which is placed on~ 
the line to signify being in a general sense in reference to present 
time ; below for the past ; and above for the future. 

u In using this verb negatively, a second point or dot is used, 
to show the negation distinguishing the present, past, and future 
tense, the second point being in each case below the line. In the 
interrogative form, Is it ? Was it f Will it be $ the second point 
is in each case above the line, and in phrases which are both 
negative and interrogative, the line passes between the two points. 
The last arrangement of them is the conditional mood, can be, 
may be, might, could, wotdd, or should be ; it has the points placed 
in a horizontal position, and is affirmative, negative, or inter- 
rogative, according as they are on, above, or below the line*; 
thus , . * ’ * The auxiliary verb to have is expressed by 

the comma, and takes the same positions to show its tenses, but 
instead of a second one, the point only is used to mark the nega- 
tive form. 

“ The comma reversed, is employed in the same manner to 
represent the auxiliary verb to do, or to make, and the short 01 
half line signifies in a similar manner every variation of the verbs 
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denoting power, will, necessity, etc., expressive of all those con- 
ditions of the mind in reference to action, etc., employed in the 
words cany willy shall , should \ may , ought y mighty must ; first affir- 
mative, as I can, I willy I should , etc., 2, negatively, as I 

cannot , I ought not \ 3, interrogatively, as Can I ? Should I? 

etc., .” 

We can regard the system as nothing more than a writing 
riddle, that might serve very well to occupy an hour at a Christ- 
mas party, but which is eminently unfit for every-day use ; and 
in its alphabetic arrangement, the consonant characters are very 
ill chosen for the representation of the English language. 

1841. Hargreaves. James Hargreaves, formerly master of 
the Commercial Academy, London road, Manchester, published, 
under the title of u The Expeditious Writer,” “an improved sys- 
tem of shorthand/ 5 which is described as “ combining simplicity, 
perspecuitjp, and brevity,” and as being adapted to the use of 
schools, private tuition, and gentlemen engaged in mercantile, 
legal, literary, or Parliamentary pursuits/ 5 It consisted of 12 
lithographed pages, and was published at 2s. by Simms & Din- 
ham, Exchange street, Manchester. 

1342. Good. “ Etymography, or the true method of writing 
on the phonetic principle. An alphabet for all languages. By 
S. A. Good, of Port Madock, Carnarvonshire. 55 There were two 
issues of this tiny system, which was published at Liverpool, and 
occupies two sides of a card, measuring 4I inches by 3. The 
two editions differ materially from each other, but we shall notice 
only the second, as presumably embodying the results of the 
authors more matured experience. The system is phonetic, and 
a casual glance is sufficient to show that the author was familiar 
with the then infant system of Phonography. In fact it is, in 
several important particulars, merely an abridgment of that sys- 
tem. The consonants are paired and represented by thick and 
thin lines, the heavy sounding letters being designated <{ perfect, 55 
and the light sounding letters “ imperfect/ 5 These are classified 
as semi-mutes, mutes, and vocals. The characters for p , b ; t \ d* 9 
cftyj; and ky g; are identical with the signs representing ’the 
same letters in Phonography ; and r, /, and n hooks are intro- 
duced upon precisely the same principle. A final hook on the 
right or / side of a letter represents m . The vowels and diph- 
thongs are classified upon the Phonographic principle, and even 
as regards their forms the points of agreement are more obvious 
than those in which they differ.' The resemblance is still more 
marked when we compare Good’s production, not with the Pho- 
nography of to-day, but with that of 45 years ago, as exhibited 
in the fifth edition, published by Samuel Bagster and Sons in 
1842. 0 7 

The explanation of the similarity between “Etymography 55 and 
Phonography is, that Mr Good lived at Wotton-under-Edge (the 
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residence of Mr Pitman) in the infancy of Phonography, and 
succeeded him. in January, 1837, as master of the British School 
in that town that was managed by a committee. The committee 
were offended with Mr Pitman’s private religious opinions as a 
New Churchman. He had read, approved, and received the 
Writings of Swedenborg (the New Church) during 1836, the 
first year of his residence at Wotton, and the committee, on this 
ground, appointed another master for their school. He then 
established a British School on his own account, and success 
attended it. A very friendly intercourse existed between the 
two teachers, and Mr Good was a constant visitor at Mr Pitman's 
house in Orchard street till he removed to Bath in June, 1839. 
TMr Good afterwards took charge of the British School at Port 
Madoc, and kept up a correspondence with Mr Pitman. He 
thought fUat Phonography was defective in not giving the labial 
m the labial slope, like \ p ; and in not writing the dental 
71 upright like the dental [ /. This point had been considered 
in laying the foundation of Phonography, and it was deemed a 
more practical arrangement to give these two letters a horizontal 
direction m , — ^ n. Soon after Mr Good’s removal to Port 

Madoc, he brought out his modified Phonography on a card a lit- 
tle smaller than a man’s hand, and christened it l£ Etymography.” 
It did not grow to the dimensions of a printed book. 

1842. Woodehouse, Simeon S. Woodehouse, a “ professor and 
teacher of stenography,” of Hull, issued during this year an 
edition of Taylor, under the following title : — “ A practical sys- 
tem of shorthand writing,” on the basis of “ Taylor’s Universal 
Stenography,” including the latest improvement in stenographic 
contractions and contracted writing, with hints to teachers, pa- 
rents, and guardians, on the facility of imparting it to youth in 
classes. By Simeon S. Woodehouse, professor and teacher of 
stenography. Hull : Published by William Henry Smith, 
Queen street ; A. K. Newman & Co., and T. Tegg, London ; 
Leighton, Cambridge ; Richardson, Derby ; Dearden, Notting- 
ham ; D. Marples, Liverpool ; Nelson, Edinburgh ; and Simms 
and McIntyre, Belfast.” 48 pp., with 4 plates. 

1842. Saxton. “ A New System of Stenography for the use 
of Schools and Colleges. By Charles Saxton.” Boston, U.S., 
l8mo., 126 pages, six plates. A fount of stenographic characters 
was cast for this work, and thirty-seven pages are printed with 
them, either entirely or interlined with the common printing. 
The shorthand letters that compose a word are necessarily de- 
tached from each other, and thus its appearance is altogether 
different from the form in which it is to be written. The alpha- 
bet is adopted from Taylor, and the vowels are written thus : 
a, e> . z,y, o , u. Specimens of stenogi'aphic printing are 
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Spanish, German, Greek, and Hebrew. In these specimens the 
common orthography of the several languages is followed, and in 
deciphering the vowel points, the reader never knows whether 
he should read the upper dot as a or <?, the middle one i or y, 
and the bottom one 0 or u. 

1842. Penny System. “ The Penny System of Stenography, 
or shorthand simplified for general use ; compiled principally 
from the celebrated system of Dr. Taylor, with a simple and im- 
proved arrangement of its arbitraries, rendering it more perfectly 
readable than shorthand has generally been found by the begin- 
ner. London : T. Ward & Co., Paternoster row,” This was 
issued as a quarto sheet. In January, 1843, appeared the first 
and, as it proved to be, the last, number of the Shorthand Maga- 
zine and Literary Miscellany , in advocacy of the system, and of 
shorthand generally. Under the head, “ The Penny System,” the 
author says : — “The characters are principally from the well-known 
system of Dr Taylor, a system which is considered in several 
respects superior to others. But should the reader have already 
acquainted himself with the rudiments of the system of Gurney, 
Byrom, or Dr Taylor, as improved by Harding or Odell, we 
would not be understood to advise him to discard such alphabets, 
each of which has, perhaps, its peculiar advantages, because in 
so doing two systems might become confounded. 55 Along with 
the Magazine is a small sheet, entitled, “Supplement No. r,” 
which contains the Lord’s Prayer, written in the system, together 
with three additional rules. The basis of the system is Taylor’s, 
but several important modifications are introduced. 

1843. Bradley. “ A Concise and Practical System of Steno- 
graphy, or Shorthand Writing ; with a brief history of the 
progress of the art, illustrated by 16 engraved lessons and exer- 
cises. By G. Bradley, editor of the Sunderland and Durham 
County Herald ) and stenographic writer.” London : i2mo, 53 
pages ; price 3 s. This is a neat, explicit, and well compiled 
system of a y h, c shorthand. In the selection of signs for the 
consonants, the author has availed himself of the experience of 
former writers, thus his ^ m , n, ^ r, | are the same as 
in Taylor, Mavor, Phonography, and several other systems ; his 
< 5 , d , and are taken from Mayor’s alphabet ; f v , and w , from 
Taylor ; and g, h , #va:,y, have signs of the author’s own adap- 
tation. There is nothing in the system that particularly distin- 
guishes it from other works based upon the old alphabet, except 
the superiority of its style and arrangement over the mass of 
shorthand writers. 

1844. Anonymous. “ The Art of Reporting Explained, as 
exercised by practitioners, showing the modes of abbreviation in 
common script, and by the systems of shorthand ; with a new 
alphabet of simple signs, also rules for shorthand writing and 
contractions, by which speeches may be taken down verbatim.” 
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London and Norwich : printed for the author, reporter on the 
Norfolk Chronicle ; 8vo, 40 pages. A comparative table of ten 
shorthand alphabets is given, from a woodcut, and the author’s 
own alphabet is presented in the same manner. The other 
shorthand characters are filled in with a pen, or spaces are left 
for the purpose. The ten alphabets are those of Gurney (Mason), 
Byrom, Taylor, Mavor, Palmer, Richardson, Ewington, Lewis, 
Pitman, and Moat. “ Repoi'ters,” says the author, “have 
adopted some one or other of the foregoing alphabets, and hard 
practice with any of them, except numbers 9 [Phonography] and 
10 [Moat’s], will ensure success.” 

The author’s own system of shorthand presents no peculiar 
features. In rapidity of writing, and indistinctness in the read- 
ing, it is an average one. From a brief historical sketch of the 
art of reporting, prefixed .to the work, we gather the following 
particulars, which are not generally known. 

“ The progress of the art in this country has been slow, but it 
appears that efforts were made at an early period to report par- 
liamentary speeches. In Lord Mountmorris’s History of the 
Irish Parliament it is stated, that a warm debate occurred in that 
body during the year 1662, relative to the propriety of allowing 
the publication of its debates in the English journals ; and the 
Speaker, in consequence, wrote to Sir Edward Nichols, Secretary 
of State, to enjoin a prohibition. Sir Simon D’Ewes, a member 
of Parliament, in the reign of Elizabeth and James, appears to 
have transmitted what remains of the oratory of those times. 
Burton’s Diary is the only record of Cromwell’s Parliament. 
Both Sir Simon D’Ewes and Burton labored to the best of their 
ability, and merit the gratitude of posterity for what they have 
preserved. They probably used shorthand, or, as it was then 
termed, Brachygraphy ; and they, doubtless, attained as great, 
proficiency as the generality of amateurs in any art ; but, of 
course, no comparison could be made between them and persons 
who now make reporting the serious business of life. Sir Henry 
Cavendish, M.P. for Lostwithiel, appears to have successfully 
practised the art. He sat in Parliament in the early part of the* 
reign of George the Third, at a time when reporters were ex- 
cluded from the House. His industry and taste led him to take- 
notes in shorthand, but the results of his labors long remained 
concealed, till, by a happy accident, they were discovered. They 
extend over the period from 1768 to 1774, comprising the entire 
duration of that which has hitherto been called the unreported 
Parliament. This was an epoch fertile in orators, as well as of 
great events. Burke and George Grenville shone in the House 
of Commons. Charles Fox had just entered it, and was fast 
rising to eminence. The debates on the prosecution of Wilkes* 
and the riots of 1768, on the American policy of Great Britain, 
and on the government of Canada, are full of interest, and have 
8 * 
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been well preserved. Daniel Defoe, in his History of the Union 
of England and Scotland, has given several speeches in the Scotch 
Parliament, with a minute account of the proceedings on that 
grand measure ; and the speeches of Seatown, Fletcher of 
Saltown, and other" Scottish patriots, are believed to have been 
reported by Defoe/ 7 

1803. Ewington. Ewington’s system of shorthand, (which 
we have not seen) mentioned by this writer, is thus noticed in 
Lewis’s “ History of Shorthand — 11 4 Shorthand, or the Flying 
Pen, being a new and simplified system of Shorthand Writing, 7 
published in 1803, and 1 The Arcana of Shorthand, or expeditious 
writing made easy, 7 published in 1805, are the production of 
Henry Ewington, M.M., a gentleman entirely ignorant of the 
common principles of grammar, and whose portrait (prefixed* to 
his last production,) exhibits the most evident and extraordinary 
traces of dulness and stupidity. Both of these insignificant 
and useless works are poor and petty imitations of Byrom, 
abounding in looped characters, to the exclusion of simple ones, 
and containing not a single observation calculated to facilitate 
the progress of the art/ 7 On examining the alphabets of Ewing- 
ton and Byrom we find that they agree in but two consonants, 
namely r and t, and in these letters both systems agree with 
many others. There is a general agreement among shorthand 
authors to appropriate the upstroke ^ to r, and the perpendicu- 
lar stroke ! to /. In twenty-five systems published during the 
seventeenth century, r is thus written in thirteen systems, and t 
in eighteen systems. 

1843. Chess Shorthand. 44 Chess Shorthand, being a new but 
perfectly easy method of notation for the description of games, 
etc. By an Amateur. London : Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans, 1843. Price r// 7 8vo., 16 pp., and plate. 

1845. Shilleto. Mr. Rockwell’s list includes the following : 
“Shilleto W. Tabulated shorthand, adapted for persons of 
every age ; showing how a great part of the English language 
may be subjected to analogical contractions without the use of 
symbolical characters ; illustrated by thirty copper-plate en- 
gravings. Which, besides a variety of tabular abbreviations, 
accompanied with explanatory remarks, contain also an extensive 
series of easy progressive lessons ; combining at once the ad- 
vantages of a system, and a complete book of exercises equally 
suited for self-instruction or to form a class-book for an acade- 
mical institution. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Stationers 7 Hall court ; J. M. Greaves, printer, Sheffield, 1845.” 
72 pp. and 32 plates. 

1846. Sproat. “A System of Breviscriptxon. By A. D. 
Sproat, Chillicothe, Ohio ; square i2mo, 44 pages, with woodcut 
illustrations. This system is partly phonetic. The author’s 
theoretical classification of the consonants is as follows : — 
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Labial. 

Dental. 

Palatal . 

Guttural* 

Mute 

( atonic 

P 

t 

k 

(hk) 

\ subtonic 

b 

d 

% 

Aspirate 

| atonic 
\ subtonic 

<t> 

w 

th (thin) 
th (then) 

X 

y 

h 

r 

Sibilant 

f atonic 
\ subtonic 

f 

V 

s 

z 

sh 

zh 

(hi) 

1 

Nasal 


m. 

n 




In the shorthand alphabet he disowns & and 3, and writes d 
an df for them ; and gives signs for the double letters x and qu . 

The theoretical arrangement of the vowels is — ee i , eh e, a ah, 
0 au , u o y do , do ; u , oz\ ou ; but in practice a heavy dot (written 
in five positions as in Byrom’s system) represents eh, ee , l, o, u, 
and following the common incorrect classification, a light dot 
represe^s a, e, i, 0, it. 

In placing vowels to horizontal consonants, the author follows 
the plan of : — any : — na, contrary to the plan adopted in 
Phonography, and in all other systems except Byrom’s. 

1846. Wilson. “An Improved System of Stenography, by 

which a speaker can be followed verbatim ; with observations 
and rules enabling the student to attain a complete knowledge of 
the art, without a master. By William Wilson.” Paisley : Svo, 
20 pages, 4 plates, price is. The alphabet of Taylor is chosen 
as the groundwork of the system, but the author has introduced 
more certainty in marking the vowels. He has, however, left 
the system in this respect far below phonetic accuracy. His 
vowel scheme is * a e/i, . e ee , - % i, x o oh, \ u 00, — - — u, 

y au, / oi, — ~ ou. In other respects the system is similar to 
the majority of those already noticed. Mr Wilson notices 
Phonography thus : — “ Mr Pitman, of Bath, has lately pro- 
pounded a system called £ Phonography/ and arrogates to it an 
adaptation to supersede both our long and shorthand writing. 
[The existence of our system of phonetic longhand shows that 
we wish to continue the use of longhand writing ‘for some pur- 
poses, notwithstanding we prefer the shorthand for almost all 
purposes.] Although the practicability and desirability of its 
superseding our common writing, could with propriety be ad- 
mitted, yet, from various considerations, which it may be out of 
place to specify here, it can never be expected satisfactorily to 
supply the place of Stenography in the matter of reporting.” It 
is notorious that Phonography, as adapted to reporting, is far 
more legible than any other shorthand system ; it is also briefer. 

1847. Davidson. “A New System of Shorthand, or Steno- 
graphy, more easy of attainment and transcription, and one third 
briefer than the most popular system extant. By J. Best David- 
son, principal reporter to the Leed$ Mercury London, l2mo, 
24 pages, 4 plates, price 2 s. The chief characteristics of this 
system are : — The use of a stave of four lines for the purpose of 
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obtaining five positions in which to write words, and the em- 
ployment of several series of double and treble consonants, 
derived from the alphabet of simple consonants, by the consis- 
tent and uniform application of certain principles. The system 
cannot be written with any tolerable degree of accuracy without 
the stave, which is made thus : — 


On and between these lines, the writing is placed ; thus : — 
* l The consonant letters imply by their position the vowel sounds 
accompanying them in the formation of the monosyllables which 
the consonants represent. The vowels’ positions descend from 
a , written at the top, to e } i, o ) and u, each having a well-defined 
place on or between the lines. Accurately to attend to these 
positions, of course, ruled paper should be used, the thick lines 
being in red ink, and the centre lines in blue ink. Atjove the 
upper centre line is d s place, and any consonant written in that 
position implies that vowel sound ; as, n for nay , ^ for say , and 
d for day. On the upper centre line is ds position, and (as in 
the case of a ) any word written on that line implies the sound of 
ee ; as m for me , s for see. I is implied between the centre lines, 
o on the lower centre, and u below the lower centre line, in the 
same manner as a and e are implied by the other positions.” 

The, most important principles of abbreviation, with respect 
to double and treble consonants, are these : — 

C£ In the first place, every letter written short , and of the regular 
thickness , implies that r follows it. In the same manner, any 
letter written short and thick, implies that it is followed by /, 
Therefore b written thick and short, will represent the words 
ball, bell \ bill , bowl, bull ; each of which may be distinctly indi- 
cated by writing it in the requisite vowel’s position ; f written 
short and thick, will represent fall, fell, fill, foul, full, or any other 
word composed of the consonants ff, and so on with the other 
letters of the alphabet. The letter f written short and thin will, 
•on the other hand, represent, according to the positions, the 
words far , fear 3 fire, for , fur . It will also represent any other 
word, having only the same consonants. This principle, likewise, 
(in the same manner as the implied /) is applicable to every 
letter of the alphabet — every short thin letter implies r. Not 
only do the short thick and thin letters imply respectively / and 
r when alone, but when in combination to form longer words.” 

“ Any short thick letter written (when alone) to touch the top 
line, implies that / precedes as well as follows it. Any short 
thin letter written in the same position, implies that r precedes 
as well as follows it. Any letter preceded by a loop, (if not 
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Cormmg, when thus combined, one of the regular letters of the 
alphabet,) may imply that spr precedes. A regular-sized letter 
made thick, represents, in addition to itself, str preceding. Any 
long thick mark takes rns after it. The same mark may also 
imply ns. In addition to all these modes of abbreviation, an- 
other important one remains : —Any letter, or combination of 
letters, written on the bottom line, implies that the word re- 
presented ends in st” 

No method is provided for the expression of a vowel before , 
between, or after, the two or more letters of this series of mul- 
tiple consonants. The main object of all a ) 3 , c stenographists is, 
to write the consonants, or the principal ones, in a word, and 
leave the vowels to be guessed at, and even when a vowel sign is 
written they have to guess at its sound. By means of omissions 
and coil ractions, which impair to too great an extent the legi- 
bility of the system, it is rendered briefer than any other founded 
on the old alphabet. This author is not practically acquainted 
with Phonography, or he could not have asserted that his own 
system is one-third shorter than the most popular system extant. 
On comparing the specimen given in his work, with the same 
written in Phonography, we find that the latter is shorter in the 
proportion of 253 to 260. This specimen, written in both sys- 
tems, together with a calculation of the number of strokes, circles, 
taking off the pen, etc., will be found in the Reporter's Magazine 
for January, 1848. In point of legibility Phonography has 
greatly the advantage. In Davidson’s system ^ is constantly 
written for sh ; tk in thin and then are expressed by one sign ; 
c is used in the two senses of k and s, as in fact and officer , etc. 

1847. Snaith. “The Elements of Universal Language : or 
Stenography and Phonography Combined ; being a method of 
writing by consonant signs the principal sounds of language, 
and adapted to the English language as a complete system of 
shorthand. By Joseph Snaith.” Newcastle-on-Tyne : i2mo, 
35 pages, 3 plates ; price is. The stenographic principle of this 
curiously written book seems to be this : — As each vowel in the 
common spelling represents various sounds, it is as easy to read 
without vowels as with them. The author, therefore, leaves out 
the vowels, except on rare occasions, and then — so far as we can 
gather from the unmeaning jargon of the book — they are written 
unphonetically ; all the sounds of a being expressed by a heavy 
dot if the vowel is long, and by a light one if it is short. 

The pupil is to suppose that each consonant expresses, in ad- 
dition to its own consonant power, ten vowel sounds ; thus, when 
he meets with 3 , it is ba y be ) 3 /, bo y bu ; ab , eh , ib } ob y or uh, “ and 
so on through all the single and double consonant signs, the 
same arrangement has to exist in all the vowel sounds, in their 
various associations with other letters in all their ramifications.” 

“ Through this simple channel, it will be seen that the learner 
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is put in possession of some hundreds of single words at once^ 
with no other effort than conceiving the vowels thus to precede 
and succeed every consonant character ; -we would like the 
learner to pay particular attention to the table of combinations, 
in order to see how many sounds and words he can acquire from 
its minute perusal in this respect, as it will be of great service 
to him afterwards. 

“This simple basis sounds we may say nearly the whole of 
the highly extolled language of China, (sic) which is solely a 
language of monosyllables, of which we have heard so much 
mention, of the vast incalculable number of words which they 
possess, over every other language in the universe ; when in 
fact they possess or have a similar number. The language to a 
great extent possess the same, only that they run together some- 
times two, three, four, five, six, seven, and as far as twelve or 
thirteen of these together, for instance honorificabilitudinarian , 
just in a similar manner as we might run up anabominablehumble - 
bee*withhistailcutoff. 

“ The phonographer must further understand he is not to rest 
here, for those several names to the consonant characters, having 
accomplished what we have advanced, we say that these names 
exert a most powerful and sweeping influence throughout the 
whole of universal language, that this principle is the principle 
of universal language, and which we are in this way endeavoring 
to teach according with what we have laid down and so far de- 
veloped r but we are only entering on its suburbs in what is being 
advanced until -that we take another or two important steps, 
developing I would enthusiastically hope for universal purposes. 

a We say that these several names of the letters, exert their 
influence through all the ramifications of human language, 
wherever spoken and in whatever tongue. The learner must 
know, that every letter is conceived to bear these several names 
of the letters throughout all their associations with other conso- 
nant letters, in all their ramifications, besides themselves in the 
composition of words and sentences, and is brought into opera- 
tion in every word that is constructed in shorthand. In every 
instance of making words, some one or more of those several 
names is brought into operation respectively, as the meaning 
itself suggests, and as circumstances may call for if needed on 
every occasion.” 

This unintelligible style runs through every page of Mr 
Snaith’s book. 

All the consonants are written by light strokes, and some have 
one form in the alphabet, and another in the specimen ! There 
is, however, a theoretical arrangement of the consonants given,, 
in which they are represented by light and heavy strokes. The 
following is the author’s classification of the “thin and thick 
sounds — p b } f k q ( quart % t d 7 s ih (in thin and then)* 
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ch ch (suck, chance J, sh zh, w wh, and these, given as a theory 
only, and not employed throughout the book, is his only reason 
for inserting the word “Phonography” in the title-page. In 
fact, the system itself is as confused as the language in which it 
is attempted to be explained. 

1847. Selwyn. “ Phonography ; a New System of Shorthand. 
By William Selwyn.” London, i2mo, 32 pages, two plates ; 
price is. The alphabet of this system exhibits a very ill-chosen 
set of characters ; hence the junctions of the consonants are 
sometimes excessively awkward. The shorthand character for 
v, for instance, is N — ' , with two angles in it ! 

The vowels are classed as long and short, according to the 
common spelling ; thus eh a , ee e , % i, oh 0 , u U ; but signs are 
furnished for au, 00 , do. As 0 is considered the short sound of o, 
there is fchus no short sound of au. 

Two consonants are expressed in one stroke by what are called 
li d , /, n , r, /-letter alphabets that is, these lettersare expressed 
by the following rules : — For d, make the preceding letter twice 
the usual length ; for / thicken one end of the preceding letter, 
but if it happens to be a thick letter, make one end thin ; for n, 
add a final writing hook ; for r, add an initial left hand hook ; 
and for /, add a final left hand hook. These last three contrac- 
tions are borrowed from our own Phonography ; but Selwyn 
carries the final hook round on the outside of curves, and thus 
produces most difficult and awkward forms. 

The mode of writing the vowels is peculiar. When a vowel 
occurs at the beginning of a word, the following consonant is 
written above or below the line, but sometimes the vowel is 
written on the left hand of the consonant, by its proper sign ; 
when it occurs between two consonants, the last consonant is 
written disjoined, and when at the end of a word, the vowel 
mark is struck through the final consonant. With respect to 
the* double consonants, when a vowel occurs between the two 
letters, the shorthand sign for it is struck through the double 
consonant ; and when the vowel follows both letters,^ the two 
single consonants are written ! Hence for jflow we write f, /, o f 
and not fl,o. - 

The system is decked out with the title of u Phonography, 
but is written in violation of all the rules of phonetics, with 
respect to both vowels and consonants ; and as a professed sys- 
tem of shorthand it is simply absurd to apply the term to it. In 
writing the 67th Psalm, (the Prayer Book Metrical Version, and 
omitting verse 5, which is the same as verse 3,) the pen is taken 
off 1 15 times in addition to once for every word ; yet the Psalm 
contains but 127 words ! No provision is made for expressing 
all the common words of the language briefly ; and, the, to, etc., 
are written with all their letters. 

1848. Kentish. “A Manual of Shorthand, based on the 
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-excellent system of Blanchard, formerly of Westminster Hall* 
By Thomas Kentish. London: Rolfe and Fletcher, 15 Cloak 
lane, 1848. Price 1/.” 34 pp. 3 including illustrations, with small 
plate. “The present work,” says the author, “lays claim to very 
little originality ; indeed it is much preferable to attempt, how- 
ever slightly, to better what is already good, than to squander 
away time in crude inventions, and neglect the accumulated im- 
provements of years ; and it would not now have appeared but 
for an advertisement in the Times a few months back, inserted 
by someone desirous of obtaining a copy of Blanchard’s system. 
This work is now out of print, and its author dead. It was my 
chance to learn it when a youth, and I have been in the constant 
practice of it, more or less, ever since. During this time I have 
made such additions as seemed desirable, . and have examined 
upwards of thii'ty systems, but have found none so coilBise and 
so well calculated for rapid writing/ 9 Blanchard’s system has 
already been described. The principal variations introduced 
by Kentish are in connection with the vowels. Blanchard re- 
presents them, for the most part, by dashes and circles, the 
latter being incorporated in the words without lifting the pen. 
Kentish retains the circle, but the detached vowels are repre- 
sented by a comma and a point in three positions. The system 
is certainly brief ; but in following a rapid speaker considerable 
difficulty would be experienced in writing the outlines with suffi- 
cient distinctness to secure the requisite legibility. 

1848. Plumb. u The Alphabet of Language : consisting of 
simple consonant signs of the same thickness, with fifteen vowel 
signs ; or Stenography, Phonography, Phenotype, and Short- 
hand made easy ; easily written and as easily read. A new 
system, capable of the greatest abbreviation and the most per- 
fect legibility. A book for the million. For the minister, the 
missionary, the day and Sunday school teacher, the clerk, the 
reporter, and all those who have little time or weak memories ; 
also for the blind. Not a book of rules and arbitrary characters, 
but of principles clearly explained and elucidated by example. 
By W. Plumb. London : W. Strange, 21 Paternoster row ; 
John M’Combe, Glasgow; Abel Hey wood, Manchester; J. 
Shepherd, Liverpool ; Webb & Co., Leeds ; and R. Allen, Not- 
tingham.’ 9 12 pp., and 4 plates. This is an ingenious, but, 
despite its pretentious title, a most unsatisfactory production. 
The author claims for his system the merit of being simple in 
its construction. In his own opinion it might he termed “ A 
mathematical symbolisation of thought.” <c The characters,” he 
says, “ are necessarily arbitrary, but are not applied at random ; 
the sounds most frequently occurring are represented by the 
simplest strokes, and the signs which are of most difficult forma- 
tion, or of retrograde movement, are seldom used.” One merit 
claimed for the system is that the characters may be set up 
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singly as type for printing. Another is that 11 it may be used as 
a means of writing for the blind, inasmuch as the whole of the 
characters necessary may be written with an instrument described 
in the treatise. 1 5 It professes to be phonetic, and the phonetic 
principle is, to a certain extent, recognised. Save, however, in 
the case of f, v ; s , z ; no attempt is made to pair the consonants 
according to the order in which they naturally fall ; the super- 
fluous letters c , y, x are retained ; and there are no signs for the 
sounds th (heavy) and zh. The principle, or rather absence of 
principle, adopted in classifying the letters will be understood 
when we state that /, / are perpendicular lines, differing only in 
length ; and that the other letters represented by lines are dealt 
with in the same arbitrary fashion, asy^ h; s , m ; and d , l. So with 
the curves, sh being a shortened form of th , w of and ng of j. 
To the fetters c , g : r, z , and characters are assigned which 

begin with an initial hook. The useful, simple signs 
are wasted upon q and x. Hooks and circles are used in what 
are termed ‘‘blended characters, 11 the former representing r and 
and the latter His list of vow r els is both redundant and de- 
fective. The numbers of distinct vocal sounds is stated to be 
fifteen, the dipthongs 7 , o?\ and ou being included in the num- 

ber, while 00 short is omitted. The vowel signs consist of 
points and dashes (both light and heavy), short curves, and the 
circle. The signs for the' consonants have a t-wo-fold signifi- 
cance, according as they are preceded or followed by a vowel, 
and a number of other ingenious abbreviating expedients, of 
doubtful value, are adopted by the insertion of dots, dashes, etc. 
The consonants may be either joined or detached. They are 
detached in what is termed “ writing for the blind. 11 The vowel 
signs are never joined to the consonants. The system is mode- 
rately brief, but is characterised by neither elegance nor 
legibility ; and the author evidently knew nothing from actual 
experience of the requirements of the professional reporter or 
shorthand writer. Another edition, in a smaller form, appeared 
in 1850. 

1848. Cooke. c< Taylor’s system of stenography, or short- 
hand writing. A new edition, with additional notes and new 
tables ; revised and improved, after considerable practice, by 
John Henry Cooke. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1848.” 
The most noteworthy feature about this edition of Taylor is the 
introduction, which treats upon the early history and progress 
of shorthand. The work consists of 60 pp„ letterpress, with 
eight engraved plates. It is neatly and creditably got up, but 
does not differ materially from other editions of Taylor’s system. 

1848 (?). Anonymous. “A New System of Phonography, 
or Shorthand, adapted to verbatim reporting. In this system 
every stroke of the pen in reporting is equivalent to a syllable or 
articulation, which demonstratively proves that a speaker can be 
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followed with one-third less inflections of the pen, and conse- 
quently in one-third less time than by any other system extant. 
By a Reporter for the Press. London : W. Horsell, Aldine 
Chambers, 13 Paternoster row ; Manchester : J, Ainsworth, 93 
Piccadilly, and all booksellers.” 13 pp., and one plate. There 
is nothing in this production to enable one to identify its author, 
and the date of publication can only be guessed at. It may have 
been earlier, but probably was not much later than 1848. The 
author, in his preface, claims the credit of having “ produced a 
system that shall perform the task of following a speaker with 
one-third less inflections of the pen than by any other sj^stem 
extant;” and in support of this claim he gives a list of fifty 
authors, with the number of strokes and dots required to be use** 
in writing the Lord's Prayer according to the system of each. 
It may be written in his system with 58 strokes .and ckrts, while 
in Pitman's 86 are required, in Richardson’s ro8, and so on, in 
an ascending scale, until we reach Lane, the last of the fifty, 
when the number is put at 210. His theory, though ingenious, 
will not stand the test of experience. Pie sets out with the 
erroneous assumption that in proportion to the number of in- 
flections or movements of the pen, is a system brief or the 
reverse ; forgetting or overlooking the fact that to the reporter 
the readiness and ease with which letters can be joined is a more 
important consideration. The consonants are paired upon the 
phonetic principle, but position constitutes the sole distinction 
between the letters in each pair. For example, p is represented 
by a horizontal stroke on the upper bar, and 6 by the same sign 
on the lower bar. For f and v we have a perpendicular line 
struck through* the upper bar to represent f and through the 
lower for v. The same principle is carried out with regard to 
the other consonants. Only the five vowels of the Roman 
alphabet are used, and these are indicated by a dot in five posi- 
tions. There is a character assigned to y, but c and # are un- 
represented.^ Numerous abbreviating expedients are adopted. 
The thickening of a sign indicates the addition of t or d; and /, 
r, s are indicated by a variation in the position of the consonant 
immediately preceding. Did the number of inflections consti- 
tute the sole test of stenographic excellence this system might be 
worthy of some attention ; but as it is arranged, the numerous 
liftings of the pen are fatal to a high rate of speed in writing. 

1849. Needham. “The Diamond Shorthand. So as to 
make reading the first step, the rules are written in the short- 
hand ; but are easily deciphered by means of the reading forms. 
By the author of 4 Sounds in Syllables,' etc., etc ” Eleven 
editions of this system were issued between 1849 and 1880. The 
copy before us purports to belong to the ninth edition ; but it 
is without date. Ft is a single sheet in script form, written by 
the electric pen process, and its appearance is very repulsive. 
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Rules are furnished for the guidance of the student, but being 
in shorthand he has first to learn the system before he can de- 
cipher them. The signs for letters are so mixed up with those 
for syllables that considerable difficulty is experienced at the out- 
set in sorting .out the alphabet proper ; and when the letters 
have been duly classified one experiences equal difficulty in dis- 
covering any merit in the system. There is so much similarity 
between the signs for sounds having no relation to each other 
that to anyone attempting to write at other than the most de- 
liberate rate of speed would have almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties to encounter in transcribing his notes. Signs — straight 
Hnes and curves— of three lengths are used, and in assigning 
letters to them no principle of classification, either natural or 
scientific, seems to have been attempted. Six horizontal lines, 
differing Merely in length and thickness, represent the following 
letters and combinations, namely,^, c, /, //£, dr t ther , d ) id, g. The 
same principle characterises the classification of the other 
letters, and the system is, from first to last, a cobweb of 
absurdities. Nevertheless, the author would seem to be 
•an enthusiast in the practice of stenography, and an implicit 
believer in his own methods, as we gather from the follow- 
ing note addressed to the student : — i( If anything causes you 
to hesitate to begin, or to continue to learn, write to me in long- 
hand. You will find that you can learn easily and quickly, and 
without any expense, except the postage. — C. R. Needham/’ 
Mr Needham also published, in 1855, a work entitled asunder : 
“Logography, or Word Writing. A brief and legible short- 
hand. Logography has a double meaning ; first, word writing 
as distinct from writing by letters : second, word writing, or 
writing words as spoken, instead of writing something which only 
approaches to the sound of the word intended.” The work, 
which consists of 25 pp. 8vo., was printed by John Parker, 5 
Cannon street, Manchester, and sold only by the author, price, 
2/, at his residence, Collyhurst, Oldham road, Manchester. - 

1852. Oliver. ic Gurney’s system of shorthand, adapted to 
the various professions, arts, and sciences, simplified and other- 
wise greatly improved. By William Oliver, shorthand writer 
and teacher of shorthand. For upwards of thirty years the 
principal assistant of Messrs Gurney, shorthand writers to the 
Houses of Parliament and the various Government Departments. 
Birmingham, printed for the author and sold by Wrightson and 
Bell, New street. Price 2 s. 6 d” 33 pp., including eight plates. 

The improvements made upon Gurney’s methods are neither 
very numerous nor particularly important, being for the most 
part confined to the arbitraries, of which there is a tolerably 
long list. The plates are neatly engraved, and the volume is, 
as a whole, creditably got up. 

1852. Hart and Monteath. “ Stenography ; or, a new and 
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comprehensive guide to the art of writing shorthand. By W. H. 
Hart and J. Monteath. London : Piper Brothers and Co,, 23 
Paternoster row. 185 2. ” 28 pp. and 11 plates. This system 

is neither “new” nor “comprehensive,” as the title page 
would lead one to infer. The alphabet is an exact reproduction 
of that of Nash, -whose system appeared in 1783, and it is other- 
wise constructed upon the same lines. The point is discarded 
for purposes of vowel representation, and, as a consequence, the 
written page abounds in cumbrous and inelegant outlines, which 
render a high rate of speed an impossibility. A claim put for- 
ward in the preface on behalf of shorthand as an accomplishment 
will be pronounced by many a much too extravagant one. 
Invaluable as the art unquestionably is to men and women ija 
all ranks of society, there are but few who will feel disposed to 
assent to the dictum, that the man who has acquired ifr will, of 
necessity, “ bear the stamp of an accomplished person, and will 
go forth numbered among the learned as a scholar and a gentle- 
man.” The alphabet contains no sign for “ poor letter^,” which 
we are told upon the authority of “ some grammarians,” “ might 
be excluded from the English alphabet, without any detriment to 
the pronunciation, if characters, with suitable names, had been 
substituted for ck, sh , etc.” 

1854. Blundell. An edition of Taylor's system was pub- 
lished at Dublin in 1854 under the following title ; “ Shorthand 
simplified ; comprising suggestions from the most eminent 
parliamentary reporters and authors of treatises on stenography* 
by which the system of taking down sermons, lectures, trials, 
speeches, etc., may be acquired without the aid of a master. 
Compiled by Henry Blundell. Price sixpence. Dublin : 
Thomas Gossan, wholesale and retail stationer, X Upper Ormond 
Quay. 1854.” Demy i6mo., 16 pp., and three plates. 

1855. Catechism of Shorthand. “Catechism of Shorthand. 
By a newspaper editor and reporter. London : Houlston and 
Stoneman, Paternoster row. 1855. Entered at Stationers’ Hall.” 

8 Vo., 24 pp., with two^ plates. The author of this work claims to 
have produced a treatise adapted for the use of the schoolroom, 
which shall afford a succinct knowledge of those fixed principles 
that should regulate the progress of the art, more especially 
those which apply to the philosophy of the sounds of speech. 
The system he “ commends to the student’s attention as one 
which at the least he will find as easily to be acquired, as rapidly 
to be written, and as fluently to be perused, when written, as the 
most celebrated of modem systems. He is not insensible to 
ct the preposterous discrepancies of our so-called orthography, 
and fully recognises the importance of laying down a philoso- 
phical basis in constructing a system of shorthand.” The first 
three chapters are devoted to an exposition of the principles of 
shorthand in general, and those upon which his own system is 
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constructed in particular- This is done in the catechetical, or 
question and answer form. The remaining chapters — three in 
number, — are occupied with general directions for writing, an 
exposition of his principles of contraction, and directions for 
writing the contractions. The system is more scientific than 
serviceable. The general expository portion of the work 
embodies an elaborate analysis of the sounds of speech, this 
being followed up by the development of an alphabet in which 
the letters are classed according to what is termed a “ triphonal 
arrangement.” The classification is regulated by the move- 
ments of the lips in emitting the consonant sounds. For example, 
m is reckoned the first letter of the natural alphabet because it 
is produced with the Ups placed together in their normal or 
ordinary posture. The lips being taken as the starting point of 
the series p being pronounced by opening them is placed second ; 
while/* comes third, because in uttering it the mouth is placed 
in the same position as for m and p . This gives us the first 
cluster of u triplets,” the characters for which are found thus : 
0 ( | m y ) f By thickening / and f we get b and ) v , 

so that the group really consists of five letters. The other con- 
sonants are classed upon the same principle, the letters when 
written as directed standing thus : 

\ { < ) ~) / r r j j \ 

p * f zh , 

— 

hy ££ , Z , /, 'Z , ill , ths • 

There are no alphabetic signs for ch and /, which are reckoned 
compounds of sh , and zh, d, and they are represented by 
attaching small hooks to the sh and zh curves. The circle is 
utilised as a convenient alternative sign for and h is represented 
by a small dot written at the side of the vowel connected with 
it. The contractions are of two classes ; those which express a 
letter by a change in the size or shape of the one preceding it, 
and those which express the same thing by means of what is 
termed a “ parasitic sign,” that is, a hook or circle. Points and 
other detached signs are used as prefixes. The vowels are 
arranged according to a similar principle of what is termed 
natural classification, and consist of three primary groups, each 
group composed of allied vowels, thus : oo, 0 , aw ; e, a , ah ; 
ztj et } ut They are represented by dots and dashes in three 
positions. Diphthongs and triphthongs are termed double and 
treble vowels. The merits and demerits of the system may be 
very briefly summed up. It is unquestionably an able produc- 
tion, and must have involved an immense amount of care and 
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thought, while it bears evidence of considerable constructive 
labor oh the part of the author. It is, however, lacking in 
practicability, while it is not distinguished by any marked neat- 
ness or beauty. There are, at the same time, evidences of a 
genuine desire on the part of the author to still further perfect 
and popularise the art. 

1855. Hammond, “ The Practical Stenographer ; a new and 
practical system of shorthand, comprehending numerous im- 
provements, the legible application of every important prefix 
and affix in the language, the clear contraction of the tediously- 
written commonplace words, etc., etc., containing the invention 
of the connection of initial vowels : by which Parliamentary 
debates, trials, speeches, sermons, lectures, or any oration may 
be taken down. Also the expedite longhand writer, ora system 
of concise writing with the common letters ; suitable for copying 
reports, statements, taking heads of sermons, substance of lectures, 
etc., and which, being based on the principles of stenography, it is 
likewise a stepping-stone to that art. By David Hammond, 
London : Partridge, Oakley and Co., Paternoster row. 1855/’ 
Svo., 2 title pp. and five plates, Jy. 

1855. Price. “ Three Systems of Shorthand. By the Rev. 
John Price. Manchester : printed by Isaac Slater, Fountain 
street, and sold by Kelly and Slater, Market street. 1855/' 
Small 8vo., 12 pp., price 9 d. A supplementary volume appeared 
the following year, entitled as under: “A Fourth System of 
Shorthand. By the Rev. John Price. Manchester : printed by 
Isaac Slater, Fountain-street, and sold by Kelly and Slater, 
Market street. i8$6.” Small Svo., 8 pp., price 6 d . 


This third edition of the fi History of Shorthand,’" as far as to page 12 r, 
Selwyn’s system, 1847, was printed in the Phonetic Journal for 1884 ; and 
while it was thus presented, to the public in weekly portions, an edition 
was printed in book form. The following* lithographed sheet of Shorthand 
Alphabets, copied from the second edition, was also prepared. It was in- 
tended to give, in pages 122-128, merely the titles of the systems published 
since 1847 (when the History first appeared in the Phonotyfiic Journal for 
that year) and the concluding* observations in the second edition, pages 
169-173, and thus close the History. For three years, through pressure of 
other and more important work, the author has been unable to carry out 
this intention, and the unfinished book has lain upon the shelf. Further 
reflection has led him to enlarge his plan as to the systems of shorthand 
that have been published during the last forty years, and to entrust-the writ- 
ing of a description of the most important of them to Mr Paterson, editor 
of the Ba7’nsley Chronicle , and a writer of Phonography for thirty-eight 
years. The notice of Mr PocknelPs “ Legible Shorthand” is abridged 
from Mr T. A. Reed’s review of it in the Phonetic Journal for 1881, p. 481. 
The system of Prof. Everett was reviewed in the Phon. Jour, for 1877, 
P* 53?> by the editor, and is here abridged. The notice of Mr Janes’s al- 
teration of Taylor’s system is taken from the Phon , Jour . for 1887, P- 278 ; 
and the description of the Sloan-Duployan system is abridged from Mr 
Reed’s review of it in the Phon . Jour . for 1885, p. 26. 
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SPECIMENS OF A, B , C, SYSTEMS. 

GURNEY’S MASON, 1753- 
fhe Lord's Prayer. t-~> 'l' 7 ' A A — = "1 * ) 

^ ^ ^ ^ -/■• y T 

^ Y~" i\ ' Wa ^ * d. A \{r\ ^ \ * ' 1 T " 

r.. • -A..;.. -1 S 1 Vj V— VV / 

<p 'Tv •• \? W Tl- 


BYROM, 1767. 

T/w Lord's Prayer. / a-\ ■'•'1 s ^ JV_, 

P — -* A' — n I — 

^ ,Tv ’A - C C ^ ^ C v*A — -/ 
\S~L- — P- A. /- 1TL *- _ ( «rU _M 
^ W,_ -A V> — > V — l 

I v C l *-V V •> ^ "’) v-w 


TAYLOR, 1786. 

Psalm 15. x-3. <r-x c ■ — ' C o— 

— r. •• 3 . / t <r^7 - <rAT VL^_ - 

r K ^ _ A 3 ? ! <UfA T <JA L'j 
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MAYOR, 1789. 


><5 29.ii-I3- \ d fiO ^ I ^ -v 

\ v r VO ^ I *aT -Af/- 

' / f A/ ^' N lo° A f — 1 e^K 

^ u | a /=1 ! ^ ^ 


LEWIS, 1815. 

Proverbs 9. 8-10. rp\ w— v g~^ 


^ 

C ^ L_ /i 


w (/V ✓* " V \ ' G? a ' -Y 

"L_ \ 7 < lf O 


FLOYDD, IS 18. 


Psalm 93. 1. p -> 'x_ Er _ o — e i) 

£_*_ O-r r <0 'i \ l^<w- 

%-Xl^r- CL <rW~ — ^ aJy' P C M‘ 

il LcMo — \ id v-Q— J 

Phonography. - IVe have here given a specimen of each of the five 
Popular a, b, c, systems, akd one of the numerous class of worthless 
works that have’ been published under ike name of “ Shorthand 
IVoydd's specimen is an exact copy from % j own engraved plate . 
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SPECIMENS OF PHONETIC SYSTEMS. 
Tiffin, 1750.A f— < (yf // C , N ' X C 


' F R ANSC RI htion . — Ho 7 v rhyme would flourish did each sou of fame [ 

Know Ju\ trwti genius and direct the fame / I 

Lyle, 1762./ ^ ^ } ^ j U \ / A 

Transcription.— If you 'would indeed improve in wisdom you must 
he contented to be thought foolish and stupid for neglecting the things 
of the world. Note.—- All the specimens furnished by this author 
are greatly abbreviated, and many double consonants are employed 
which cannot be exhibited in the preceding alphabet. 

HOLDSVTORTH, 1768. Psalm 117 . O Z~ I O G\ C <7 Hi t\ Cf 
z Yr- yf\ v^-_-y if in'j~Y -y \rr \ r\ 

ROE, l 8 <J 2 . The Lord's Prayer yp ~hj ey H ifl \ 

h-JA JA p ^ h~p, U OV 

e* y li ids ; ffd Y p7 pt % put ky , 

The same in Radiographic Shorthand \ 

p # ' f P _ n ~qgi 9 ~o 4 j y 

l.o $ di &f ' id po * pA ku A Hd'' M •/ 'Add 

'jr * -7 * irir 

TOV/NDRO\V, 1840. Is phonetic i/i the vowels, but not in the 
consonants. A r o specimen is given in his 7i uirk. 

De Staines, 1839. ^ : 0 -? /* s c 0 

A r-Xf 

"T; RANSeKiyxios.— Air./Aaw shown that the acts to whh h / have 
catted the attention off e House originated in circumstances a/to- 
gether different from those under which their burden is com Plained 
of and their repeal sought for, * 


7 /y ~r~ d- c T P ^ 
A f r— zr 6 

i ' 
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1856. Soper. “The Practical Stenographer ; or, shorthand 
for schools and self instruction. On an entirely new system, 
designed for promoting the universal practice of the art. By 
E. Soper. Omnia vincit labor . London : Grant and Griffith, 
corner of St Paul’s churchyard ; Hatchard, No. 187 Piccadilly. 
1856.” Svo., 38 pp., and sixteen plates, price 2s. 6d. This is a 
neatly got up and scholarly production. The fact that, “ not- 
withstanding the great and general utility of shorthand writing, 
it has hitherto been very limited in its application,” may, the 
author thinks, “ perhaps, be accounted for by the circumstance 
that the many excellent works which have been published on 
the subject — although adequate to all the wants of accomplished 
reporters — are yet not sufficiently simple, intelligible, and com- 
prehensive to interest the young and the public generally.” 
His treatise, he goes on to say, is intended to meet this defici- 
ency, and thereby help to bring the art into more general use 
among all classes. The special claims advanced on behalf of 
the system are three in number, viz. : — “ It may be written so as 
to be almost as legible as ordinary writing ; it contains all the 
elements and instructions necessary to lead to the highest prac- 
tical attainments of the art ; and, as compared with most other 
systems, will save much time and labor in writing.” How far 
any or all these “merits ” can be said to be peculiar to the sys- 
tem is a point on which critics may honestly differ. Among its 
characteristic features is the absence of looped letters, with the 
exception of a few used as initials, and it contains no letters of 
the same formation, distinguished by the mere difference be- 
tween the light and heavy strokes of the pen. The author falls 
into a singular error with respect to Phonography. Speaking 
of the vowels, he says : — “ The greatest impediment to the ap- 
plication of stenography hitherto to private, commercial, and 
educational purposes, has been the want of a perfect representa- 
tion of all the vowels. The only work of any practical utility in 
which this is to be found is the phonetic shorthand ; but the use 
of the vowels in that system cannot be acquired except for oral in- 
struction ; and, as compared with this system, our fewer and more 
literal vowels are equally efficient, and answer the same purpose 
for the stenographic art.” The words which we have italicised 
embody an assumption which the thousands of self-taught phono- 
graphers in this and other countries will declare to be totally at 
variance with their individual experiences. The author states 
that he learned Taylor’s system when at school, and the alpha- 
bet shows several traces of the original. The characters of the 
alphabet have a two-fold signification representing, first, the 
proper letters, and, second, the words paaced in connection with 
them. The latter are called letter words, and are distinguished 
by their relative sizes and comparative positions. Some are 
smaller than others, and some are placed above and some below 
10 
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a real or imaginary line by which they appear higher or lower 
than the preceding and following context. Thus, for example, 
we have 5 , which also stands as the grammalogue for be and 
been , while the same letter half length in the first position repre- 
sents by, and in the second position but . The vowels, five in 
number, are represented by points and dashes in two positions. 
The plates are beautifully executed, and give a very clear idea 
of the principles of the system, which is elaborated with very 
great care and fulness, and the rules are full and explicit. There 
are numerous abbreviating expedients adopted by means of 
hooks, prefixes, terminations, etc., and the system, as exhibited 
on the last six plates, is a neat and elegant one. Some of the 
words, however, have rather awkward outlines, and being bas£u 
upon the ordinary a b c alphabet, the vocalisation is in many 
cases necessarily imperfect. It does not possess any special 
merits over Taylor’s system. 

1857. Bell. “The Reporter’s Manual and Vocabulary of 
Logograms ; a complete system of Phonetic Shorthand Writing, 
By Alexander Melville Bell, Professor of Vocal Physiology, 
F.R.S.A., etc.” Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. Square 
i6mo, 130 pages and 22 lithographed plates. 

This system was inserted in Cassell’s “ Popular Educator,” 
and in “ Chambers’s Encyclopaedia.” After it had been thus 
brought under public notice for many years, besides being issued 
by Mr Bell as a separate publication, the proprietors of these 
two widely-circulated compendiums of knowledge applied to 
Mr Isaac Pitman for permission to replace Mr Bell’s system by 
“ Phonography.” At the present time (1887) Phonography has 
,been given in the “ Popular Educator ” about eighteen years, and 
in “ Chambers’s Encyclopaedia” about eight years. 

The following explanation of the principles of "Mr BelPs 
system is that furnished by himself in the Encyclopaedia : — A 
new principle of writing is adopted, by which the positions of all 
sounded vowels are indicated in the writing of the consonants , 
thereby securing ease and legibility, with brevity and simplicity, 
in the writing of a known language. This system is based on the 
following principles : 

X. A full-sized character represents a consonant with a vowel 
sound before it. 

2. A half-sized character represents a consonant with a vowel 
sound after it. 

3. A tick-sized, or very small character, represents a consonant 
alone, and neither preceded nor followed by a vowel. 

In this wav, all words-We distinguished to the eye as monosyl- 
lables, dissyllables, trisy/lables, etc., without any necessity for in- 
terpolated vowel points. The relative size of the letters^, t , / | 
for example, forming the consonant outline of the words pet , apt \ 
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pity, poet, etc., shows the first pair of these words to be mono- 
syllables, and others to be dissyllables. Thus : 


tick p, full /. 
full p, tick t. 
half p , half t. 
half p, full t. 
full /, full k. 
full k, tick t, full v. 


| one syllable. 

\ 

( two syllables. 


half k , half p, tick t. full /. 1 ,, 

full p\ full t, full i. ) three syllables. 


pet, . . 

apt , . 
pity, . 
poet , 
attack , . 
active , . 
capital 
appetite , 

The importance of this mode of writing will be at once obvious 
in such words as contain the same consonants with various syl- 
labications, as sport , sprite , spirit , suppoi't, separate , aspirate , etc. 

To a T earner this system offers a very brief and easily read 
stenography of his own language, so soon as he has learned the 
alphabet only. The system is, of course, susceptible of the or- 
dinary methods of abbreviation for the fleet exigencies of the 
reporter, such as the use of letters for words, special positions for 
“ logograms,” etc. Exact vowel marks also are provided for in- 
sertion wherever they are considered necessary, as in the writing 
of foreign words, proper names, etc. 

The following is Mr Bell’s alphabet of consonants : — 


k 

g 

W 

p h 

// 

sh 

zBy 

vv 

f v 

rr 

h 

r 


voh w 

jj 

t 

d 

1 1 

s z 



ch 

J 

J J 

m 



/ 

( 

n 

w 

th 

dh 

) ) 

ng 

0 

The vowels are : — 



• — 

1 

M 1 >1 I 

v l 1 A l i 

>1 1 <1 1 


J 

1 (1 1 3| 

1 v 1 1 Al 

1 >1 1 <1 

eel til ale ell , 

an ask vip, err 

ah on, pool \ old , 

Isle owl oil mule 


ere 

urn 

all pull ore 



1862. Redfern. “ A Manual of National Edeography, or 
writing by sound ; a new system of shorthand, by F. Foster, 
Published by J. S. Hodson & Son, 22 Portugal street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. ; and Stevenson, Bailey & Smith, 
Wheeler gate, Nottingham.” nmo., 24 pp., price 6 d. There 
was another issue the same year without any author’s name, and 
in 1872 a second edition was published anonymously by F, 


*1 ft*. 
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Farrah, 282 Strand. The third edition, dated 1874, bears the 
name of F. Redfern, architect, Leicester, as author, as do also 
other edeographic publications subsequently issued. The 1874 
work is a i2mo. of 36 pp., 8 being lithographed ; and is published 
at 6 d. The author acknowledges at the outset that Phonogra- 
phy, which he designates il Mr Pitman’s improvement on Taylor’s 
Stenography,” is decidedly the best hitherto published. It can,” 
he goes on to say, “ be written at the rate of 200 words a minute, 
has gained thousands of admirers, and is universally admitted to 
be shorter, better, and in every way more desirable than any of 
its predecessors.” For Edeography he claims a still higher 
standard of excellence. It is, he says, “ entirely free from all 
irregularities, much easier, and thirty per cent, shorter tha^ 
Pitman’s.” The alphabet consists entirely of straight strokes and 
a circle for s and z, curves being used as abbreviating 'powers, 
and a distinct sign is provided for each of the vowel sounds. 
He claims that the simplicity of foundation enables all the ab- 
breviations to be added to the strokes without any irregularities, 
that there are no exceptions to rules, and that the pupils proceed 
onward with certainty, ease, and pleasure. The system is pho- 
netic. The vowel and diphthong signs consist of points, short 
dashes, etc., and the consonants of thick and thin lines, two 
lengths, with circles, thus : — 



_ 


_ 

\ 

/ 

/ 

V 1 

i 1 

1 

p 

6 

/ 

V 

k 

g * 

d ih 

the sh 

zh 

0 

O 1 

1 

/ / 


-- («p> / 

SS /-> 

w /**\ 

/ 


z ch 

j 

l r 

m 

n ng 

7Zt 

nd 

h 


C > ( > 

w y 


One peculiarity of the system, consists in it having what is 
termed a u diviseur.” This is a small circle written on the right 
or under side to separate two straight strokes having the same 
direction, asyfj which otherwise would be the same as p 7 thus : 

ff 7 JP) dd, etc. Many of the abbreviating 

expedients are ingenious. L is blended with other consonants 
by curving them, with the opening or concave side to the left, 
and r is added in the same way by curving the opening or con- 
cave side to the right. M is shown by a large hook written on 
the inside of curves, on the left at the commencement, and on 
the right at the end of straight strokes, and n by a small hook 
written on the right handfeide of straight strokes. In the latter 
case, when the hook is it the end of a consonant it may be 
rounded into a circle for ns } or extended forward in loop form 
for nst , T is represented by a small hook on the opposite side, 
to that for A large circle represents ss 7 which, with a vowel 
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inside, may be used for certain words, as 0 sauce> © cease , etc. 
There are other shortening 1 rules, the operation of which is more 
limited, and there are also lists of prefixes and affixes, with 
gramraalogues, phrases, etc. Mr Redfern claims for Edeogra- 
phy superiority over other systems because it requires, as he 
says, ^ a smaller number of strokes and liftings of the pen. The 
Lord’s Prayer can be written in his system with 49 strokes, while 
Phonography has 64, and others still larger numbers, Mayor’s 
requiring 133, Gurney’s, 162, and Lane’s, 210. This test, assum- 
ing his figures to be correct, is a fallacious one, notwithstanding 
that it has been often applied by shorthand authors. The best 
system is not of necessity that which, to quote Mr Redfern’s 
Jfords, “ requires the fewest strokes to represent any given num- 
ber of words, and in writing which the pen has to be raised from 
the paper the least number of times.” Brevity and legibility 
must go together, and the most perfect system is that which 
combines the two in the highest possible degree. That Mr 
Redfern’s Edeography is brief, no one who gives it even a casual 
examination will dispute ; and when written with care and de- 
liberation, may be made tolerably legible. It cannot, however, 
be depended upon in rapid writing. Confusion must inevitably 
arise through the distinctions between long and short signs not 
being at all times sufficiently obvious, owing to the difficulty 
which cannot fail to be experienced in preserving these distinc- 
tions while following a rapid speaker. The system is, in several 
of its details, an ingenious one, and no slight credit is due to the 
author for the labor and care that must have been expended on 
its construction and development. An “ Edeographic Inductive 
Reader” and Key were issued in 1875, and a pocket card of the 
system appeared in 1876. Mention is also made of an ideogra- 
phic Herald , published at Philadelphia. 

1863. Thompson, John. “Shorthand, Swift as Speech, Leg- 
ible as Print. Manual of Phonography : with full directions for 
use, and with examples. By John Thompson. London ; Pho- 
nographic depot, 1 19 Chancery lane. 1863.” 8vo., 80 pp., 10 

being lithographed, price 2 s. 6 d. This is in every sense of the 
word a worthless production. The author’s mode of expressing 
himself is turgid, high-flown, and, like Mr Sam Weller’s, u occa- 
sionally incomprehensible ; ” and, amid his profusion of unmean- 
ing verbiage, one experiences considerable difficulty in discover- 
ing the leading principles of the system. Briefly stated, it is 
constructed upon the script as oppoied to the geometric prin- 
ciple. The letters incline to the ng&iL, as in ordinary writing, 
and the simple consonants are joined together by hair strokes, 
the student being cautioned to “ observe that the hair stroke is 
carried clear away from the character, so that it adds nothing to 
it.” And very queer “ characters ” they are, as we shall see pre- 
sently. The alphabet signs are : — 
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Consonants. 



6 

/Cl 

c ) J OC O Is- 

s / 

u 

b 

d f g 

k j k l m 

n 

p 


) 0 

P / 6 ( » 




q r 

s t V w X 

y 



Slightly varying signs, designed initial and terminal, are pro- 
vided to represent the five vowels of the ordinary Roman alpha- 
bet, the'se being in most cases joined to the consonants in tJ?n 
manner indicated. Some of the outlines formed with these im- 
practicable signs are of the most complicated and unsightly de- 
scription. This may be inferred when it is stated that the fol- 
lowing are among the simpler outlines : — 

(f^ l—JTj d'-'-Qo C SLT~> 

baker. demagogue. familiar . gatherer. heaven . 

Uk> OtD OlX> f~^0 z — O 

Jerusalem. capital. level. ma?iage - 

<bSl—^o 'Ph—' M pdlfl 

nonagesimal. polygonal 1 quicken . reader . soporific. 

Kg (f yd/>'Kp/k /Jtf 

tabular. violin. water. xylophagus . yesawal. 

The words familiar , gatherer , levels show two ways of writing each. 
Additional illustrations might be given, but the above are suf- 
ficient to demonstrate the utterly worthless character of the pro- 
duction. The title, “ Phonography,” is a misnomer, the system 
being no more phonetic than is any other a b c stenography. 

1864. Beale, Joseph. “ Neography : a new system of short- 
hand, easy and complete. By Joseph Beale. Nottingham. : 
printed by Stevenson, Baijey & Smith. 1864.” 8vo., 8 pp., and 
plate. What is designated a third edition of this work appeared 
in 1865, with the following enlarged title: — “Neography; or 
Pantagraphy Consummated. The only perfect shorthand yet 
invented. A new, simple, easy, and complete system of written 
signs for spoken sounds, applicable to the entire English lan- 
guage, and adaptable to other languages. Invented and per- 
fected by Joseph Beale. Third edition. With supplementary 
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correspondence on the comparative merits of Neography and 
Phonography.” The publishers are the same as before, and the 
book extends to 37 pp., with one plate. The title subsequently 
became Pantagraphy ; ^ and in the “ third, otherwise sixth, edi- 
tion,” published 1873, it is designated “ a perfect system of pho- 
netic shorthand and phonetic longhand, for reporting and other 
literary purposes. Simple, easy, complete, with rules without 
exceptions.” This, apparently the last, edition, may be accepted 
as embodying the author's latest improvements, and therefore is 
the one by which the merits of the system should be tested. 
There are 45 pp. of letterpress, with six plates, and in the matter 
of getting up the work is creditable alike to author and publish- 
er. Upon the merits of the shorthand as such, opinions may 
vary. Mr Beale claims that it is a system of universal writing, 
possessing wider applicability, and more perfect and complete 
than Pitman’s, Lewis’s, and other systems ; in short, the easiest 
and most consistent one which had so far appeared. His classi- 
fication of alphabetic sounds shows twelve vowel and twelve 
consonant lexicographical sounds, and as the latter are paired, 
twenty-four representative consonant signs are required. The 
pairing in several cases shows unnatural combinations, h and w, 
y and ng, and r and l being classed together. There are no 
compound alphabet signs. The vowels are represented by short 
lines and curves, thin and thick, and the consonants by medium 
and long strokes. A circle is employed as a repeater, its size 
and thickness varying according to the size or thickness of the 
sign it is required to signify. This is utilised in two ways : — 
first, at the end of an alphabetic sign, to indicate that it is re- 
peated ; and, secondly, where words are repeated ; thus, ic Verily, 
verily,” is written <£ Verily o.” Initial hooks to denote r or / are 
termed “ anticipators ; ” t and d are added by halving, and dots 
are used in various connections as prefixes and affixes, and to 
represent the definite and indefinite articles, and other frequently 
recurring letter- words and monosyllables. The directions to the 
learner are elaborate and minute, but by no means so perspicuous 
as they might be, and here and there the author betrays a pe- 
dantic eccentricity, the motives for which are not very obvious. 
This is most apparent in the introduction of references to Scrip- 
ture passages, which have no relevance whatever to the matters 
being treated upon. The system is open to the same objections 
that can be urged against that of Redfern. It may answer the 
purposes of the student and the sch!ftar very well, but its too 
minute distinctions are calculated to l%nd the reporter in mazes 
of doubt and uncertainty, which must throve fatal to his reputa- 
tion for accuracy. Too much importance is attached to the ex- 
pedient which admits of letters and words, where repeated, being 
represented by circles. Its value is much over-estimated by Mr 
Beale, as it had been by preceding authors ; and in this case it 
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is infinitesimal when the uses to which the circle might be put 
in other connections is taken into account. It is impossible not 
to admire Mr Beale’s ingenuity, which bears evidence to a strain- 
ing after a very exalted but unattainable ideal of stenographic 
excellence. 

1864. Carr. u The Vowel System of Shorthand, invented by 
J. Rodham Carr, LL.D., barrister-at-law. By means of which 
any subject may be written down in the shortest time possible, 
without the unnecessary suppression of letters ; and, when writ- 
ten, read with as much ease as ordinary printing ; and which, in 
reality, supplies the desideratum enunciated by Sir William 
Armstrong, in his inaugural address to the British Association, 
in August, 1863, of a stenographic system, easily capable of u^%- 
versal application : with copious examples ; and to which is 
added, for the sake of those who wish to be critically ex!act, and 
to understand the entire rationale of the system, an appendix, or 
second part. Sold by Virtue Brothers & Co., 1 Amen corner, 
Paternoster row. Price 2 s. 6 d.” 8vo., 4 pp. letterpress, and 14 

of lithographed illustrations. This system is as worthless as its 
title is pretentious, and hardly merits serious notice. In a list 
of advantages and properties claimed as peculiar to Dr Carr’s 
system of shorthand is included that of being “ original and un- 
like any system existing.” How far the claim is well founded 
may be inferred when it is stated that more than one half of the 
alphabetic signs are appropriated from the old system of Jere- 
miah Rich, and that other shorthand authors have been laid 
under contribution. The combinations for short words of two 
and three syllables are unsightly and grotesque in the extreme, 
and how anyone professing to be a scholar could have pieced 
together such a mosaic of stenographic absurdities well-nigh 
passes comprehension. Two centuries ago the system would 
nave been pronounced crude, cumbrous, and of but slight value, 
being in every way inferior to Rich’s “ Pen’s Dexterity,” upon 
which it is in reality based. 

1864. Hall. ct Expeditious Writing : two new systems adap- 
ted for general use. 1. Stenography, combined with abbreviated 
writing. 2. Abbreviated writing, without stenography. By 
W. Hall, F.R.C.S. London: G. J. Stevenson, 45 Paternoster 
row. Price tenpence ; cloth, one shilling. 1864.” 8vo., 24 pp.. 

with four plates. 

1864. Pettigrew. tl The Guide to Verbatim Reporting. A 
system of shorthand base^on the phonetic principle. Compiled 
by William Pettigrew, Glasgow. Price one shilling.” 54 pp., 
including alphabet and illustrative examples. This work, which 
bears no publisher’s nair^ purports to have been issued from 7 
Craigenstock place, Glasgow, October 19th, 1864. What ap- 
pears to have been intended to be a popular edition of the work 
was published by W. P. Nimmo, Adam’s Court lane, Glasgow, 
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price three-halfpence, but this is without date. Mr Pettigrew 
is indebted for what is good in his system to Phonography, of 
which it is neither more nor less than a travesty. The signs for 

d and th , the are the same as Pitman’s, while \ \ represent 
h, g, ch, /, ^ p < 5 , etc. R , / are paired thus / / 

— — stand for m and mp, and ✓ — s ./-v for n and ng. The 
principles of vowel representation and contraction are also 
Pitman’s. On account of their frequent occurrence, secondary 
forms are provided for the representation of the letters i, /, 
p } h, s , and with the view to securing greater facility for joining. 
In/ other respects the system is destitute of a single feature en- 
tiding it to special notice. 

1865. Good, Peter P. ff Stenography ; an original system of 
quick writing, eminently eclectic and useful, easily learned, 
mastered, and practised, without a teacher or any assistance 
whatever. Peter P. Good, publisher, Plainfield Union Co., N.” 
1865. r6 pp. and two plates, price 50 cents. 

1867. Renshaw. “A New and Compendious Substitute for 
Common Writing, termed Sound Hand ; easy to learn, and de- 
signed to unite the speed of reporting shorthand with the per- 
manent legibility of common print, without transcription. By 
G. Pearson Renshaw. Nottingham : William G. Shaw, Market 
place, and all booksellers. 1867. Entered at Stationers’ hall. 
Price 2^-. 6 d” 24 pp. and five plates, with a frontispiece con- 

taining nine alphabets. Dr Westby-Gibson mentions a short- 
hand vocabulary stated to have been in preparation by the same 
author, in 1867 ; also what appears to be an improved edition 
of the system, entitled u Shorthand made Easy, Brief, and Legi- 
ble,” published by Hamilton, Adams & Co., London, and 
J. Derry, Nottingham. 187 1. This was a more elaborate work, 
extending to over 120 pp., with four plates. 

1867. Williams, W. M. <£ Shorthand for Everybody. Easy 
to learn, easy to write, easy to read, and useful to all. By 
W. Mattieu Williams, F.C.S., author of ‘ Through Norway with 
a Knapsack,’ etc. London : Simpkin, Marshall Si Co., Station- 
ers’ court. 1867. One shilling.” 8vo., 59 pp., and three plates. 
This is not, and does not profess to be, a system for either the 
reporter or the professional shorthand writer. a Reporting,” says 
Mr Williams, u is a profession, proficiency in which is only to 
be obtained by the long and systematic training that is required 
for other professions ; and I beg most emphatically to repudiate 
any pretensions to make reporters of tlt?se who learn the simple 
system of shorthand which this bookb s expounds. It may be 
made the basis of a reporters’ system ; ||ut my present object is 
simply to enable any man of average intelligence to write about 
four times as fast as he can with common characters, and to read 
with facility what he has written.” He claims for the system 
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that it is simple, and easy of acquirement ; but the leading ar- 
gument advanced in its favor is, that it may be read with facility 
at any time, no matter how long after being written. The joined 
vowels constitute its distinguishing characteristic. The alpha- 
bet consists of simple lines or curves ; there are no lists of arbi- 
trary characters, phraseo grams, or other devices ; and the student 
has nothing to learn but the alphabet, and about half-a-dozen 
simple contractions. Certain letters are paired, but the system 
is only partly phonetic ; q and x being retained in the alphabet, 
while extra consonant signs are provided for ch and zh only. 
There are two vowels in addition to the ordinary Roman five, 
00 and au ; and two diphthongs, oi and ow. The vowels, which 
are, for the most part, represented by short curves, are joinedCo 
the consonants ; the result being, in many cases, exceedingly 
awkward and ungraceful outlines. The author, in a 'measure, 
disarms criticism by the modesty of his pretensions ; but as he 
admits having studied and been to some extent familiar with 
Phonography, as well as with the systems which bear the names 
of Gurney and Harding, one must naturally feel surprised that 
he did not succeed in producing something better. 

1868. Dimbleby. , <l A Shorthand Dictionary, comprising a 
>complete alphabetic arrangement of all English words, written 
without vowels, adapted to all systems of shorthand, and de- 
signed for the use of gentlemen connected with the press, the 
bar, the pulpit, and other professions. By J. B. Dimbleby. 
London : Groombridge & Sons, 5 Paternoster row. 1868.” 200 

pp., price 3s. 6 d . This is a work of a similar character to Nye’s, 
already noticed ; and intended to serve the same purpose. 

1868. Gardner, J. K. ££ Gardner’s System of Shorthand, as 
practised in both Houses of Parliament. Arranged in easy and 
progressive tables. By J. K. Gardner. London : W. Kent & 
Co., Paternoster row. Edinburgh : J. Menzies, Hanover street.” 
l2mo., 7 lithographed pages. This is announced as the fifth 
edition of a modification of MavOr’s system, first published in 
1834. Beyond the neatness and beauty of the engraved plates, 
there is nothing about it which calls for special notice. 

1868. Thompson, A. H. “ Stenography ; or, a complete sys- 
tem of shorthand ; by which the art of reporting a public speaker 
verbatim is adapted to every requirement of the newspaper 
press, and legal, mercantile, parliamentary, scientific, theological, 
and scholastic purposes. ^ By Alexander Herbert Thompson, 
professional shorthand waiter and reporter. London : Frederick 
Warne & Co,, Bedfordp-street, Covent garden. New York : 
Scribner, Welford & Cw.” i2mo., 33 pp. and seven plates. 
Another edition appeared in 1870. 

J869. Young, Murdo. lt Readable Shorthand Self Taught : 
being a system by which people can teach themselves ; write 
the longest word without lifting the pen ; read what they write ; 
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and correspond with friends at home or abroad, on pleasure or 
business. It embraces a double set of vowels, with liquid con- 
sonants grafted on the other letters ; together with a diagram of 
dots, and a combination of words in most familiar use into ready 
sentences. The whole forming a system of readable shorthand 
shortened. By Murdo Young, London : Edward Stanford, 6 
and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 1869.” 8 pp. letterpress, 32 pp. 

lithographed, and 7 duplicate pages of letterpress examples. 
Mr Young sets out with the assumption that most, if not all, 
existing systems of shorthand were characterised by a greater or 
less measure of illegibility, and his aim is to produce' a system 
which shall not suffer from this drawback. His object is, he 
sts?*es, “to remove or prevent doubts, by giving to each par- 
ticular expression its own distinctive symbol, and to represent 
no other, so as to obviate all confusion, provided the right mark 
be properly made.” The basis of the system is the Roman 
alphabet, and most of the letters are provided with two or more 
signs, in several cases varying but slightly in form. Many of 
them bear a distant resemblance to the corresponding letters in 
longhand, and not a few have been adopted from old systems, 
as, for example, x, y y, 2 etc. Compound characters 

may be said to be the rule rather than the exception, this being 
the inevitable result of providing such an extensive assortment 
to pick from. For example, w is furnished with seven signs, all 
■compounds, viz., V U 6^ /? u v u st (small), and Pi ; 
while v has three, ^ . Vowels are blended with 

consonants in writing, and it is claimed for the system that 
“many sentences of three or more words, but of frequent recur- 
rence, may be run off by combination without lifting the pen.” 
There are 32 pages of lithographed illustrations and examples, 
including a reproduction of a report from the Times , with letter- 
press key. The impression produced by an examination of 
these examples is not a favorable one. The outlines are cum- 
brous, and in many cases complicated. The system has but 
little to recommend it on the score of either originality or in- 
genuity, and for practical purposes it is inferior even to those of 
Rich and Mason. 

X870. Marr. In or about this year, Messrs John S. Marr & 
Sons, 190 Buchanan street, Glasgow, issued a sixpenny edition 
of Taylor's system, under the followiiig title : “ Marr’s Short- 
hand Writer's Pocket Guide : being a i^w and improved system 
of stenography, whereby the art may hi learned in a few hours, 
without the aid of a teacher.” 

1871.* Passmore. Dr Westby-Gibsofc’s £< Bibliography” con- 
tains a list of shorthand publications by the Rev. William 
Passmore, issued at various periods between the years 1871 and 
1878. The first, entitled, “ Passmore's Shorthand in a Day,” 
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was published at London by Elliot Stock, price and by a 
New York firm, price 25 cents. “The Elucidator,” bearing the 
same title, appeared in 1875, and in 1877 a more elaborate work 
was issued, entitled, £t Passmore’s Phonology and Phonography. 
By the author of 1 A Compendium of Evangelical Theology/ 
Ten years a writer of Mr Pitman’s system. Croydon : Of the 
author, Freemason road. London : Passmore, 21 Coleman street, 
E.C.” This is a small 8vo. of 32 pages. Mr Passmore, in his 
preface, admits that Mr Pitman’s system is the most complete 
ever published, but, nevertheless, says : — “ Having written it ten 
years, I can yet commend my own to all, even those who have 
failed to acquire his, in the hope of rendering service to clergy* 
men, ministers, authors, public men, and corresponding elects, 
as the characters and vowel arrangements are simpler, fewer, and 
not less adequate than any other.” The work is a very imper- 
feet one, the rules are too brief, and are lacking in clearness, and 
there is nothing inviting about the system to induce anyone to 
undertake its study. It is, in a sense, phonetic, and the conso- 
nant signs , p b, t d,fv, ch /, are distinguished by a difference in 
length, while a lengthened b is employed to represent q. The 
vowel representation is the same as in Phonography. Some of 
the combinations make extremely inconvenient outlines ; at the 
same time the lithographed specimens of the system show 
it to be by no means lacking in neatness and beauty. It is, 
however, crude and imperfect, and, to ensure legibility, must be 
written with great care and deliberation. Some specimens of 
very minute writing are given. 

1874. Hunter, S. 11 Hunter’s new and complete system of 
Phonetic Shorthand, adapted for self tuition and the use of 
schools. The object of which is to enable the student to acquire 
the greatest power of stenography at the least cost of time and 
study, and both in theory and practice to combine simplicity 
and brevity with rapidity and legibility. London : S. W. 
Partridge and Co., 9 Paternoster row, E.C. ; S. Hunter, 188 
Marylebone road, N.W. ; and may be ordered through all book- 
sellers ; 1874. Price eightpence. Post free for eight stamps/*' 
This is an inelegant, badly constructed, and, in every sense of 
the word, inadequate system. The work has been undertaken, 
says the author, “ with the view of offering to the public a 
practical system of shorthand which, while easy of acquisition 
by the student, shall alsp prove itself to be a faithful and an 
efficient means in the ha^ds of the proficient of writing by sound 
as fast as anyone can Mpeak ; and in such a manner as may, at 
any time afterwards, hU read easily without the previous and 
laborious insertion of v/ wel signs/’ Vowels are represented by 
signs only at the end of words : the other vowel sounds, though 
left out, have the places where they occur indicated. The sys- 
tem, as written, exhibits a number of impossible combinations* 
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and the outlines, in the case of many words, are uncouth and 
inelegant. For rapid reporting the writer is directed to leave 
out the unimportant words of sentences, and the unimportant 
letters in long words. An illustration of how this may be done 
is given, and, as showing what Mr Hunter's ideas of verbatim 
reporting are, it is only necessary to state that an extract from 
his Introduction, extending to 135 words, contains in its “ cur- 
tailed ” form no more than sixty. 

1874* Ritchie. u Shorthand Simplified : a system of steno- 
graphy, remarkable for the very small amount of study and 
practice required for its thorough mastery. It is especially 
adapted for mercantile purposes, and is also notable as a valuable 
aid in the attainment of any other more complicated method 
whatever. By Wallace Ritchie. First edition. London: Printed 
by W. H.'and L, Collingwood, 117 to 120 Aldersgate street. Price 
one shilling." i2mo., 12pp. — A second edition, entitled “ Short- 
hand Simplified : a system of abbreviated longhand,” also bears 
date 1874 5 and a third, published by W. Russell, 6 Salisbury 
street, Regent’s park, was issued in 1875. Dr Westby-Gibson 
also mentions an anonymous work, bearing the name of the same 
publisher, dated 1874, which he attributes to Mr Ritchie. There 
is nothing original about this work. It contains simply a system 
of abbreviated longhand, such as had previously been constructed 
by Dr William Mavor, fifty years previously, and other authors, 
and it very closely resembles a longhand transcript of shorthand 
as written without the unnecessary vowels and superfluous con- 
sonants. 

1875. Anonymous. u A Scheme of Shorthand Writing. 
London: W. Poole, 12a Paternoster row, E.C. ; Manchester: 
Abel Hey wood. 1875.” 8vo., 12 pp. This is also a system of 

abbreviated longhand. 

1875. Parsons. “ A new and easy System of Shorthand. By 
Alfred Parsons (late teacher of Pitman's), Johnson street, Com- 
mercial road, London, E. 1875*” 

1875. Wills. Mr G. H. Wills issued in r875 an edition of 
Taylor’s system bearing the following title : — “ Commercial 
Shorthand : in twelve easy lessons, arranged so as to be learned 
without the aid of a master, specially adapted for corresponding 
clerks, men of business, authors, barristers, lawyers, physicians, 
Sabbath school teachers, ministers of the gospel, and all who 
need an expeditious mode of writing, and who are in the habit 
of taking notes, being a most complete system of shorthand. 
By G. H. Wills. Entered at Stationer? hall. London : Pub- 
lished by Elliot Stock, Paternoster row. Cardiff : James Wood. 
Bute Docks. Price 1/.” 12 mo., 30 pp.&with twelve plates. 

1877. Everett. “ Shorthand for General Use. By J. D. 
Everett, M.A., D.C.L., professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast. London : Marcus Ward & Co., 67 
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and 68 Chandos street ; and Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 
1877.” i2mo., 26 pp. of typography, and 40 of lithography. 
Second and third editions of this work appeared in 1879 an d 
1883 respectively. In the last-named year were also issued, “A 
Card of Everett’s Shorthand, containing the system at one 
view ; ” and “ School Shorthand : containing a very complete 
course of practical instruction, lithographed from manuscript.” 
The following description of the system is condensed from a 
review^ which appeared in the Phonetic Journal for Nov. 10, 1877 : 
The system is phonetic, but it would make a sad transformation 
of English to represent it phonetically in types, by the principles 
of this system. A sign is furnished for each of the twenty-four 
consonants and the sixteen vowels and diphthongs of Phonogra- 
phy, together with three other letters. There is a sign for the 
vowel in home , comb , and another for the vowel in sofjiow. Ur 
(with which er is considered identical) is treated as a diphthong ; 
and the short a of comma is distinguished from that in mat. The 
following is the alphabet of the system. For convenience of 
reference the letters are given according to the sequence of the 
phonographic alphabet. The author’s arrangement is 7 , d 7 f v, 
h,g,p, b, n, w, hw, s, h , r , 6] iu (yooJ,fi3i V : ~' Ch and j 

are treated as extra-alphabetic, and are classed with the' prefixes, 
which have a initial characters.” 


CONSONANTS. 


p & 

t d 

k 

9 

kw ( qujf 

V 

th th 

$ z 

/ / 


I 

! 

> W . 


, ) ) 

sh zh 

l r 

m 

n ng 

to 

y yoo h 

(( 

y y 

* 


rr 


vv 

J 


up up 



up 








VOWELS. 




# ah 

eh 

yj 

% 

ee 

0 aw 

u 

oh 

00 do 

*\ 9 

°\ C»v 

cr~ 

cr~ 

cr-* < 5 *^ 

cr\ 

9 


i 

a 

oi 


ou comma, fir, far. 

home 

<r 


C 


<1 ? 


CT^ 



In one respect our exhibition of the alphabet is not correct. 
Mr Everett’s character s/cre little more than half the size of the 
letters of our shorthancffount which we here use, and his sloping 
curves have a heavy appearance, being thick at one end and 
light at the other. T 3 V^ circles at the beginning of the vowel 
signs may be written on either side of the stroke, for convenience 
in joining to the consonants. Towndrow’s shorthand, published 
in 1831, employs the same kind of signs for vowels. Prof. 
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Everett’s views on some vowels, and the guttural r, may be 
gathered from the following paragraphs : — 

“Vowel sounds are not in general so sharply distinguished as 
consonant sounds, but in the mouths of different speakers, shade 
almost insensibly into one another ; being much more affected 
than consonants by local and individual peculiarities, as well as 
by the tone of feeling which the speaker throws into his words* 

“Without pretending to represent every shade of vowel-sound 
employed in correct English speech, I claim a nearer approach 
to this end than has been attained by any system of shorthand 
hitherto published, not excepting the very beautiful system of 
Mr Pitman. In one point I regard Mr Pitman’s analysis of the 
English vowel-sounds as defective, namely, in his omitting to 
note the distinction between the two powers of the letter r. This 
letter is a pure consonant whenever it begins a word, and also in 
such words as parrot, merit , mirror , foreign , burrow ; while in the 
words party , mercy , gird, fortify, burden, it changes a light vowel- 
sound into a heavy one. The heavy vowel-sound contained in 
gird, and in the first syllable oi mercy , is ignored in Mr Pitman’s 
system. 

“ In the mouths of most Englishmen, no consonantal sound of 
r is pronounced in the five words last quoted, the r with its pre- 
ceding vowel forming a diphthong, just as w forms a diphthong 
with a in law. 

“ When r ends a word, it always forms a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel, and this diphthong is followed or not followed 
by the consonantal sound of r according as the next word begins 
with a vowel or with a consonant (other than r ). 

“ The diphthong ur is only a diphthong as regards spelling. In 
pronunciation it is a simple sound, and one of the commonest 
sounds in the language. It is pronounced with less constraint of 
the organs of speech than any other vowel-sound, and is particu- 
larly easy to hold unchanged for a length of time. It ought, 
therefore, in phonetic writing, to be denoted by a single sign of 
its own, and not by a combination of two. The sign for the con- 
sonantal sound of r can be written after it when it occurs after it 
in speech, or when its latent presence is to be indicated, if the 
writer thinks this desirable. 

“ The same sound is spelled in various other ways. Thus firs 
^x^Afurs are undistinguishable in ordinary pronunciation ; so axe 
pearl and purl ; fern rhymes with burn and world with hurled. 

“ The diphthong ar is undistinguis able from the sound of a 
in father. 

“ There are two distinct diphthongs represented (with or with- 
out the consonantal sound of r following them) by the combina- 
tion or. One occurs in lord, cord , horn, , mourning, and the other 
in lore , gored, adorn \_adorn for adorn ] , mourning. The first of 
these, when not followed by the consonantal trill, is scarcely, if 
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at all, distinguishable from aw or au, as in 1 law, laztd, dawn, 
dawning.” Ask an average Englishman to -write or spell laud, 
and he will understand you to mean lord. In Scottish pronunci- 
ation the difference between the two is very wide, because the 
consonantal trill is given. 

“ The exigencies of verbatim reporting forbid the writing of 
any sounds which the writer does not require as aids .to legibil- 
ity ; and I have endeavored, throughout this book, to adopt 
those modes of spelling which to myself and the majority of 
Englishman are the most suggestive. But I do not wish to re- 
strict my system of shorthand to any particular fashion of spel- 
ling. There is nothing, for example, to prevent the Scottish 
student from inserting the consonant r wherever he thinks it 
necessary, and if he desires a separate character for the aspirated 
<wh (as in white , where,') [the wonder is that an Irishman can be 
content to do without it, j he can employ for this purpose the 
thickened character which I have assigned to qu. Qu can then 
be written k-w, and in fast writing k alone will usually suffice.” 

It is a forcible illustration of the power of habit in the misuse 
of words that a writer who provides a system of phonetic writing 
should call aw Qd) “a diphthong,” merely because some gram- 
marians have called all combinations of two vowels to express 
one sound, as oa — v (goat), ai — s (paid), oo = % (brood), 
improper diphthongs.” 

Mr Everett's observation on ur , that it is “ a simple sound, 
and one of the commonest sounds in the language, and ought in 
phonetic writing to be denoted by a single sign of its own, and 
not by a combination of two,” shows a want of acquaintance 
with practical phonetic writing and printing that is remarkable 
in one who comes forward as a teacher on these subjects. He 
would sink the nice distinction between serf^sid. surf mer(cy) 
and 3 mur(der), insisted on by Smart, and reduce all such sylla- 
bles to a dead level. 

The system allows of a second method of expressing a vowel ; 
namely, I. By lengthening the preceding consonant ; 2. By the 
separation of the preceding and following consonant ; 3. By lift- 
ing the pen and writing the one consonant attached to the other ; 
and 4. By intersection ; thus, x. —yr dip or deep, flee; 

2 . ! Kate , S — kout, \ kart * h* get , I cat ; f kite , X life. 

The author says that “ though it is possible to write Phonog- 
raphy fast and at the sanpe time legibly, it is only to be done by 
an immense amount of x/^emory work.” Our opinion of his own 
system is that though it^may be possible to write it fast by writ- 
ing always on the plan 6f omitting vowels, the reading can never 
be easy, and the learning- and applying of the system must re- 
quire a far greater amount of memory work than Phonography. 

Double letters are formed by adding r to the other consonants, 
and the mode is by an initial hook. There is no hook for double 
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consonants that take / as the second letter- Those most wanted 
are pl 7 bl, kl 7 gl \ ft, 

A set of “initial characters ” is given, consisting of the letters 
of the alphabet employed arbitrarily for prefixes and initial 
vowels ; thus, J ex 7 in, w im , C con , < com , r des, p dis , 
O— trans. The three letters «=- f /> represent both tr and hr 
and skr 7 pr and spr . The vowel signs, when used as “initial 
characters,” may be written without their commencing circles ; 
thus, ^ by ^ aw 7 y 2, —z, 1 a. 

By the help of the above alphabet the reader will be enabled 
to decipher the following specimens. The first is written without 
grrammalogues or “word-symbols,” and the second with them. 



w / 

Key . — Psalm 23. The Lord is my shepherd ; I ahall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul : he leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 1/ will fear no 
evil : for thou art with me ; thy rod a£d thy staff they comfort 
me. Thou preparest a table before m; in the presence of mine 
enemies : thou anointest my head with oil ; my cup runneth 
over. Surely goodness and mercy sha!g follow me all the days 
of my life : and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

The first character is d for the article, joined to / (Lord). 
The second character commences with d in the o position, thus 
11 
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making The Zod. The other letters of these shorthand outlines 
are z (is) m if e p r d. Righteousness may perhaps need explan- 
ation. R is crossed by t to signify eito be read between, then f 
(/ and/* = g'), s n s. A loop is inserted between 6* and n to pro- 
duce an easy joining; as though we should write in Phonogra- 
phy, dj circle s, upward /, as being easier than d, l ; or / down, 
circle s, m , as sooner done than l m. We find the angle as easy 
to write as the loop. But this is a part of Professor Everett’s 
rules for writing. Shadow : the word is designedly written by 
the author fad% “as a question of pronunciation, respecting 
which opinions may differ.” 


Specimen of Everett's Shorthand . 



P > ,/ s % 

Xz ' 5 N 


_ v )& — 3 Jr ^ 


7- ^ r 3 7- 

>0^ '~ Sr £— '- £u- 3 

- r c ~ v 

~ “=^-5 - _ / 


“L/ - =>- 


^ ~> i 

"V 


The same in Fhonography* 

S r-t n_, v v-"* 


4 o x - y — . i» 

q \ S- ■ ^ 

^ u ' ^ - \ j V_ / • • 

w v rf • .-vci- T n v ' , n i ^ 
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Key . — On the Advantages of Shorthand, From Gawtress’s 
Introduction to Byrom’s Shorthand* 

Shorthand is capable of imparting so many advantages to 
persons in almost every situation in life, and is of such extensive 
utility to society, that it is justly- a matter of surprise that it has 
not attracted a greater share of attention, and been more gener- 
ally practised. With a view to excite a livelier interest in its 
progress, and to induce those who have leisure to engage with 
ardor in the study of it, we shall point out a few of the benefits 
resulting from it. 

Prof. Everett’s book does great credit to the enterprising pub- 
lishing house that has brought it out. The shorthand pages 
the interpaged letter-press) are produced by photo-litho- 
graphy. We have thus an exact copy of the author’s shorthand 
writing, though he himself had only the labor of writing it on 
common paper. The system is described thus fully because it is 
the principal one of the very few that have come prominently 
before the public since the publication of Phonography in 1837. 

1877. Williams, James* The first edition of a new system of 
shorthand, entitled “ Alethography,” by the Rev* James Williams, 
Pontypridd, was issued in 1877, and second, third, and fourth 
editions appeared in 1878, 1879, and 1880 respectively* The 
title of the latter is as under : “The Manual of Alethography, 
being an improved system of shorthand based upon the spoken 
sounds of the English language, and adapted to verbatim report- 
ing. By the Rev. James Williams, Pontypridd ; { for twelve years 
a teacher of Pitman’s Phonography. Fourth edition* Price 
tenpence. 1880. Published by the author, Rev. J. Williams, 
Albert place, Pontypridd (Glam).” 28 pp. The term Aletho- 
graphy, says Mr Williams, “ is derived from two Greek words, 
namely, alethes , true, real, and graphio to write, and hence it 
means true writing, or the true method of writing in opposition 
to the Roman method,” and he claims for his system that it is 
an entirely new one. As Mr T. A. Reed remarks, however, Mr 
Williams “has extensively traveled on the lines of Mr Pitman, 
and for the best part of his method he is indebted to Phono- 
graphy.” Save in the matter of appropriating the signs, and a 
slight variation in the order of succession, the two systems are 
very nearly identical. The consonants are : — 


n ng, 


/ / 

! 1 ( or sj > A 

\\ 

t dy 

p b,\ J 

k g, 

)) 


— ^ 

ch j 

sh zh th th 

f V 


IV 
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The vowel scale is the same as Pitman’s, and consists of points, 
short dashes, and small curves- Diphthong signs are also fur- 
nished- The following is a list of what are termed “ combina- 
tions ” : — 

/'X i o c_ C 0 1 C 

tw, kw, zv/z, st , mn y fr, vr, nti\and ndr * 

EXTRAS. 

■CT**" d Jr / r\ 

g, A Z>, A 

The lengthening and shortening principles are adopted as 
Phonography, and Mr Pitman's lines are to a large extent very 
closely adhered to, but it is claimed that several of Mr Williams’s 
shortening expedients are superior to those employed in Pho- 
nography. After a careful examination and comparison, we fail 
to make out in what the superiority consists. Some of the 
abbreviating expedients are unquestionably ingenious, especially 
those which indicate the presence of vowels without their being 
written. Several editions have appeared since 1880, the last 
bearing the following somewhat boastful title : — £< Alethography : 
the system that won the palm of brevity over Phonography, and 
the four next best systems in the public competion of 1882. By 
the Rev. James Williams. Gloucester : George Harris, Rycroffc 
street.” The “competition” alluded to was one promoted by 
the proprietors of the Bazaar. 

[The following system should have been reviewed, chronolog- 
ically, next to Bell’s, and before Thompson’s, on page 133.] 

1862. Jones, Edward James. “A Handbook of Phonogra- 
phy ; or, a new and improved method of writing words accord- 
ing to their sounds ; being a complete system of phonic short- 
hand, adapted for correspondence, verbatim reporting, etc. By 
Edward James Jones (for eighteen years a writer of Mr Isaac 
Pitman’s system). London : S. W. Partridge, 9 Paternoster 
row; Manchester: William Bremner, 11 Market street. 1862.” 
A second edition of this work appeared in 1871, a third in 1876, 
and a fourth in 1882, each bearing the title, “Handbook of 
British Phonography.” We shall confine our attention to the 
last as embodying the author’s latest improvements and altera- 
tions, he there pledging 3 j?»mself “ not to alter the alphabet or 
principles of abbreviation in any future edition which may be 
required.” It is a well got-up and substantially-bound small 
octavo volume of 96 pages, 18 of which are occupied with litho- 
graphed reading exercise^ In the preface to his first edition, 
Mr Jones states the reasons which induced him to abandon the 
use of Mr Pitman’s system of shorthand, with which he was 
thoroughly familiar, and to construct another in its stead. He 
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objected to the alterations rendered necessary in consequence of 
the adoption of what was then known as “the new vowel posi- 
tion scale/’ embodied in the tenth edition of the u Manual of 
Phonography,” published 1858 ; and preferred what he terms 
“the pleasing labor of arranging an entirely new system rather 
than undergo the annpyance and inconvenience inseparable from 
a needless lack of stability in the system he then practised.” 
A comparison of Mr Jones's first and subsequent editions of his 
system shows that even it was not distinguished for “ stability ” 
during the first twenty years of its history. Shorthand systems 
are not produced fully developed, as was Minerva from the head 
of Jupiter, and even comparative perfection is achieved only as 
the result of numerous trials and experiments. “ British Pho- 
nography” is, as its title implies, phonetic, and the alphabet 
consists of simple vowels, diphthongs, consonants, and semi- 
consonants. There are eight simple vowels, which are repre- 
sented by dots, dashes, and curves, written in two positions near 
the beginning or end of consonant strokes, their names and 
powers being as under : ah, as in am, father ; ay, as in ill, k/ss, 
case ; eh, as in ell, wh^re ; ee , as in eac h, ear ; aw, as in yon, 
yawn ; uh, as in nut, warm ; oh, as in oat, mare ; and 00, as in 
pwll, paaL The diphthongs — i, oi, ou, u — are represented by 
curves and dashes. The consonants are as under : — 


\\ ~VA ( ( 

k g, p b, s/z zh, ch j, 


II ) ) 

t d, th the 



/ / jj ~ ~ ~ 

y, l, s z, m mp , f v . 

The horizontal lines — — are utilised as alternative signs 
for p and b , and additional signs are provided for other letters 
and combinations, thus : — 

e ~ J / ^ 00 

k, kworq wh, /, s, z. 

The semi-consonants are 


f p or 0 7 p o T £ 

ng, J V, 

There are numerous contracting expedients adopted, but we 
can only indicate their general character and scope, and that 
very briefly. A double-sized circle represents st ; a large hook 
on the left-hand side of upward r and l represents f and if 
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thickened, v; halving the length of an ordinary sized phono- 
graph adds n; any ordinary-sized consonant, except thick /, if 
doubled in length, takes the addition of l ; l is blended with 
5, k y g, and fhy a large initial hook, the same hook thickened 
adding r; a final small hook adds t or d; a final large hook, 
ter and der , with d by thickening. There is a list of affixes and 
prefixes, grammalogues, word and phrase signs, best outlines, 
words with similar consonants, differenced by outline, position, 
or vowel. In short, the handbook, or manual, is a very full and 
complete one, and nothing is overlooked that is calculated to be 
of service to the professional reporter or shorthand writer. That 
the system is superior to Pitman’s Phonography we are not pre- 
pared to admit. One of the reasons advanced by the author for 
abandoning Phonography is that “ certain details are felt to 
objectionable both by teacher and learner,’* and he enterfd upon 
his undertaking with the conviction that a new system could be 
developed, free in a great measure from real or imaginary de- 
fects. No system of shorthand ever was, or is likely to be, con- 
structed that can be pronounced entirely free from anomalies 
and defects. The utmost that any author or improver can hope 
to accomplish is to reduce the anomalies to a minimum consist- 
ent with practical utility. Mr Jones, in his “ British Phonogra- 
phy,” creates more defects than he removes. His list of vowels 
is, for a phonetic system, incomplete ; several sounds having no 
distinctive signs provided for them. The list of consonants and 
semi-consonants is also characterised by defects and anomalies. 
Mp is erroneously classed among consonants proper, while ng, 
y, w, and h are designated semi-consonants. The advantage 
accruing from having alternative signs for p and h is not a full 
equivalent for the loss sustained by alienating — — from 
their legitimate functions as the natural representatives of k and 
gy on the arrangement — 

teeth 


lips 


palate 



throat 


Again, if ^ — is appropriated to on what logical principle can 
« — be said to be a proper alternative sign for k ? 

The comparative merits of “ Phonography” and il British Pho- 
nography” will be best understood upon an examination of the 
lists of grammalogues anc'word outlines. In some cases hori- 
zontal and upright sloping letters are quadrupled in length ; 

thus, we have \ 1 for particularly , \ j popularity , and 

pedlar . Many of^the words and phrases are much too 
long and complicated for rapid writing, and are calculated to 
prove a hindrance rather than an aid to the writer. The 
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reading exercises are neatly written, and clearly and distinctly 
lithographed ; and they enable one to form an accurate idea of 
the value of the system. We miss the beautiful geometric lines 
and curves which constitute one of the leading characteristics of 
Phonography, and there is no compensating advantage either in 
legibility or brevity. The system, though disfigured by not 
a few crudities and anomalies, is certainly not a bad one ; but, 
whether examined from the theoretical or the practical stand- 
point, it must be pronounced inferior to Phonography. For 
nearly everything that is good in the system, Mr Jones is in- 
debted to his eighteen years’ experience as a phonographer, and 
even if he could not approve of all the alterations introduced 
into Phonography from time to time, he would have more effec- 
tually served the cause which he evidently has had at heart, 
namely the popularising of shorthand, had he continued to write 
Phonography and to co-operate with the other members of the 
Phonetic Society, with whom he had labored during the long 
period of eighteen years. 

1879. Hunt, Joseph. What is described as the third edition 

of a system of shorthand, entitled “ Aristography,” was issued 
from the Bristol Shorthand Institute, Cumberland street, Bristol, 
in 1879. “ This system of shorthand,” says the author, “ is now 

sent forth to prove itself to be the foremost, the mightiest, and 
the briefest system of the day ; for, unlike all other systems, 
which take so long to learn, this system can be thoroughly and 
completely learned in six hours’ study, and by its means loo 
words per minute (the rate of a slow speaker) may be written in 
less than two months, at the rate of an hours* study per day. 
Author and inventor, Joseph Hunt, reporter, professor of mem- 
ory, French, shorthand, etc., etc., principal of the Bristol Short- 
hand Institute, and nearly ten years teacher of Pitman’s system 
Price one shilling. The above system is actually briefer to 
write than any other system extant, and may be learned in one 
quarter the time, and without the usual enormous expense of 
hooks. It is mnemonically arranged, whereby the alphabet and 
hooked letters are learned at sight, by means of which the pupil 
is enabled to make use of the system and write exercises in less 
than two hours.” It is a l2mo. of only 8 pp. A fourth edition 
also bears date 1879. 

1880, Noble. “ The Dot and Dash System of Shorthand. 
By James A. Noble. Price 6 d. Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 
E. Stock, 62 Paternoster row, London, E.C. 1880.” 8vo.,8pp,, 
lithographed. There have been several issues of this system, 
which attracted some notice at the time of its first appearance. 
It is constructed upon what is known as the bar principle. 

The lines and spaces represent the vowels, thus : — 

The consonant 3 K written on the a space denotes ha ; 

on the e line, be ; in the i space, hi : and so with the 
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remaining two', Roman vowels for bo and hu. The spaces are 
divided into squares. Consonants written at the beginning cf 
the space or square come before the vowels, and at the end, fol- 
low the vowels. 

The consonants are : — 

N | I / / \ \ II // > > . V V 

b } t dj th $t } k g, m n, f v> ch /, s , s/i zh, 

< < A A . 

I r, <w y, h 

The following description of the system is abridged from a 
review of Mr Noble’s work by Mr George Buckley, whj^h 
appeared in the Phonetic Journal for Sept. 24, 1881 : — “ There is 
no regularity in the representation of the vowels, nor J£ls it the 
merit of being phonetic. The only difference between A, by d \ 
th y si and k, g, m , n,f v, is that of length, si being paired with 
th as a simple sound ! No provision is made for the sound of 
ih in bathe as distinct from that in bath . K is also c,g is also gh, 
and 1 4 pupils accustomed to the phonetic style may write by 
sound,” which means that to do so or not is entirely at the 
option of the writer. As instances of the absence of phonetic 
writing in the u Dot and Dash” system, I will quote a few ex- 
amples from the u Dot and Dash Reporter.” The word knoweth 
is written with the k , thus, \ ; gh is represented in the word 
righteousness , thus, S. J to say nothing of the awkward- 
ness of the outline. 1 Five horizontal vowel dashes are 

provided, but they do not indicate the nature of the 

vowel. They are — — — a , z, 0, the last one being 

written backwards for u as in gum , \ 00, 00 , u , ei, oi , on , are 

unrepresented, except by five short | dashes in different 

positions. In the “ Dot and Dash Reader ” the diph- 

thong ei in the word ninety is represented by the horizontal 
vowel dash for 2, and by the consonant form for_y in nine . The 
author observes, “The long sound of i maybe written withy , 
as in mine , myn.” 

Where two or three consonants run in the same direction, a 
most awkward outline is the result, as in the words inventor and 
Manchester ; 

Dot and Dash Shorthand. 

{ r 

These outlines are due to the fact that the alphabet of the “ Dot 
and Dash ” system is composed exclusively of perpendicular and 
sloping letters, there being no horizontal forms at all. Mr Noble 
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may perhaps consider \ > < < as such, but by horizontal letters 
we mean — s — of the phonographic alphabet, the use of 

which prevents an outline from descending more than three, and 
in a very few cases four, strokes below the line. The dash for s 
written across a consonant several times in one word makes a 
very awkward outline to write, and ugly in appearance. The 
word substance , which is written sL gives a very good idea of 
the appearance which outlines present wherein s occurs 
two or three times. The word diligently is written L ~z. 
y being here made to represent the short sound of i \ 
as in it . The long and thick horizontal vowel dash is 
employed to represent the short sound of oo in woman , but the 
short and thin dash, written backward, to represent the same 
sound in goods . 

The symbols for prefixes and terminations are all purely arbi- 
trary signs ; thus, com-, \ con-, | per-, | pro-, y^ -mg, 
/ - tion . These are “ written over the two upper spaces ” of a 
kind of musical stave. The following terminations are written 
over the two under spaces : | -ally, | -dom, y^ -ism, / -stic, 
— - able , — -ment, are written in the first upper space, while 
-ness and -ious are represented by the same in the third lower 


space. A long stroke 


over the three spaces represents -ise, 


and when thickened, -late ; - less and mis - by 


-phic by / 


; -ology and 


My opinion of the system,” says Mr Buckley, “ is that good 
and useful stenographic material has been sacrificed to the at- 
tainment of an apparent simplicity, which, in practice, instead 
of rendering it the easiest system to write of any, would be just 
the reverse. Is it easier to make such joinings as $ for wilder- 
ness, than to use curves, hooks, and circles and U write the 

word ? In many cases it would be impossible 

to preserve these sharp angles, the difficulty being increased by 
the smallness of the signs for /, r; w, y ; sk, zk ; ch,j ; the only 
difference between each pair consisting in one being thicker 
than the other, which in rapid writing could not be observed. 
The hand being accustomed to the cursive character of ordinary 
longhand would, I think, find it anything, but an easy task, to 
restrict its movement to the formation of dots and straight lines 
only. The author of the system tak^s an unfair advantage of 
Mr Pitman's remark in the phonographic instruction books that 
“ a good style of writing can only be formed by carefully drawing 
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the shorthand characters at first,” by adding-, “ In this many 
have failed, as it is no easy task to . preserve clearness in the use 
of complicated curves, twists, and circles,” Failed, I should im- 
agine, because they did not try to succeed, and ignoring that 
f£ what is worth the having is worth the earning too.” 

1881. Elliott. Moncrieff Elliott’s New System of Shorthand. 
Glasgow : Moncrieff, 12 York street, 1881. i6mo., 11 pp. The 
author, or rather, compiler of this work, “ claims to have sup- 
plied a want long felt, namely a system of shorthand simple, 
legible, and easily acquired.” The latter constitutes the key- 
note of his preface, which, had it no other recommendation, 
possesses the merits of directness and brevity. “ Pitman’s sys- 
tem,” says Mr Elliott, li which is the one most in vogue at 
present, requires a considerable outlay of labor and thought 
before it can be acquired. He is unusually clever jyho can 
master it in a year. The author of the present work would not 
have dared to publish his system had it been likely to require 
anything approaching that time.” 

Let us see what this wonderful system is, and what are its 
distinguishing merits. Briefly stated, it is neither more nor less 
than a bad abridgment of Phonography. Practically, the sole 
alphabetic variations consist in the transposition of the signs for 

ch,j\ and g , the former letters being represented by — 

and the latter by / /. The methods of contraction are varied, 
but only slightly, and it may be pretty confidently affirmed that 
the work, which is got up in a very slip-shod style, does not con- 
tain a solitary original stenographic idea. 

1882. Guest. u Guest’s Compendious Shorthand. The Man- 

ual of Compendious Shorthand : or universal visible speech. 
A practical system of steno -phonography simple enough for the 
elementary school ; legible enough for business correspondence ; 
brief enough for reproducing verbatim the fastest oratory ; and 
so compendious that a single pen stroke, as a rule, represents a 
syllable. By Edwin Guest, shorthand writer and journalist ; 
fellow of the Shorthand Society : Corresponding Member of the 
Association des Stenographes de Paris. London : The Author, 
64 Imperial buildings, Ludgate Circus ; Wyman & Sons, 74-76 
Great Queen street, W.C. ; and of all booksellers. All rights 
reserved. Price two shillings. 1882.” 8vo.,*l2o pp., with al- 

phabet chart and two folding sheets. The volume is dedicated 
“ to Cornelius Walford, g^q., F.S.S., F.S.A., President of the 
Shorthand Society ; Thos. J. Woods, esq., President of the 
Shorthand Writers’ Association ; and W. Mullins, esq., president 
of the Phonetic Shorthand Writers’ Association ; in grateful 
acknowledgment of the encouragement given by them and the 
three important societies over which they preside to the scien- 
tific study of the stenographic art.” This is a carefully-prepared 
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and most elaborate work, bearing evidence to a vast amount of 
painstaking industry on the part of its author. As a disquisition 
on “ visible speech ” and the science of sounds, it possesses a 
value which the philologist will not be slow to acknowledge : 
but as a shorthand manual, pure and simple, it is much too com- 
plex, while the specimens given illustrative of the S3^stem are 
not sufficiently numerous. And yet we are told it is merely “ a 
summary of a larger work upon which the author has been for 
some years engaged, and in which, when finished, will be given 
the results of a long series of investigations into the speed rela- 
tions existing between the tongue of the orator and the hand of 
the ready writer, and into the varied developments of the 
graphic art, from the hieroglyphics to alphabetic writing, from 
th^complex to the simple in alphabets, and from complexity in 
the stenographic representatives of ordinary alphabetic symbols, 
to the great desideratum of the graphic art — -the reproduction of 
every unit of sound by a single graphic effort or dash of the pen.” 
Though several years have elapsed since the above was written,, 
the promised u larger work” has not yet made its appearance, 
and therefore we have not before ns the full results of Mr Guest’s 
investigations. He claims for his system that it is not merely 
compendious, but that it is constructed upon more philosophic 
principles than any that had so far appeared, and reasons are 
advanced in support of this claim. The scheme of universal 
visible speech is only partially developed, but Mr Guest inti- 
mates the intention of showing, in his promised larger work, in 
what way it £{ can be made applicable to the acquisition of for- 
eign languages ; the teaching of children and adults to read 
their native tongue ; the teaching of the blind ; the teaching of 
deaf mutes to speak ; as a simple means applicable by mission- 
aries and travelers to the rapid and accurate reproduction of 
sound in unwritten languages ; as a means of quickly discover- 
ing the philological relationship between words which have 
assumed unrecognisable forms in the ordinary spelling in pas- 
sing from one nation to another, or from one generation to 
another ; and as a means of preserving dialectic peculiarities 
which are fast disappearing.” In laying down the principles 
upon which stenographic alphabets ought, in his opinion, to be 
constructed, he is not content to build upon other men’s found- 
ations. He admits that the basis must be mainly a phonetic 
one, and that it must, as far as possible, be in harmony with the 
laws of philological change ; and, mo. e important than either is* 
the condition that every stroke must be made with the least 
possible expenditure of time and labor, and be rendered to the 
utmost possible extent expressive. While finding a general 
consensus among authors of high reputaathat the most frequently 
used letters should have the easiest lines, an analysis of their 
alphabets at the same time constantly revealed the strangest 
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departures from the principles enunciated. He accordingly set 
himself to ascertain, by a series of independent investigations, 
what are the most frequently used letters, in order that he might 
assign to such the most facile lines. The relative values of 
acute, right, and obtuse angles, as well as loops, rings, and 
hooks in different directions, were also ascertained on the same 
principles, and the data thus obtained will, he thinks, be a safe 
guide to other inventors in forming the basis of future systems. 
The vocal mechanism is also dilated upon at considerable length, 
and certain propositions are advanced with the view of demon- 
strating that Compendious Shorthand is at once legible, simple, 
comprehensive, and expeditious. The author acknowledges that 
he owes obligations to the phonetic v7orks of A. M. Bell, A. J. 
Ellis, and Isaac Pitman, and in the matter of stenographic^ex- 
pedients to Thomas Moat, and thanks are at the same 'lime ten- 
dered to Mr Pocknell and other gentlemen for their co-operation 
in working out some of the problems he had undertaken to 
.solve, and for their valuable advice. 

The fundamental principles of Compedious Shorthand are 
(i) that every consonant or vowel sound should require but one 
pen movement for its adequate representation in stenography ; 
and (2) that the signs most easily formed should be allotted to 
those consonants which, in English, are produced by the vocal 
organs with the greatest facility. Three lengths of signs are 
used, and the triple principle of classification is adhered to 
throughout. What are termed the primary consonants are re- 
presented by straight lines only, all light, and these are grouped 
in threes thus 


Group 1. — Labials. Group 2. — Dentals-Labials. 


P 


b 


m 


\ 

f v 


Group 3. — Palatials. 

/ / 
n t d 



Group 4. — Compound Palatials. 

/ / / 

ng ch j 


Group 5. — Sibilants. , Group 6. — Gutturals. 



th s sh y k g 


The dots under the letters in groups 4 and 5 indicate that the 
letters are struck upwards, and as the inclination of the angle 
constitutes the sole distinction between the signs in the two 
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groups, the greatest possible care will have to be used in writing 
them. A curve written in the same direction and at the same 
inclination as the primary straight line indicates the blending 
with the consonant of l or r, according as the curve is concave 
or convex. Thus, l is added by curving — fi, ^ fit; and r by 
curving it in the opposite direction, ^ fir. The primary hori- 
zontal and downward consonants are thickened to add t or d y 
and the same rule applies in the case of the curves, t or d being 
added to the blended / or r as the case may be. Consonants 
are lengthened to add initial s, and loops, hooks, and other aux- 
iliary characters are also freely used, the object in each case 
being to secure an adequate representation of every monosyl- 
lable in the language without using more than one primary con- 
sonant. Vowels are always inserted where practicable in the 
outlines, feut detached signs are also provided in order that any 
shade of sound may be expreseed at need. The vowel signs 
consist of light and heavy dashes, and the diphthongs of small 
curves and angles. 

That the system is brief will be readily conceded, but it is 
lacking in that symmetrical elegance which distinguishes Pho- 
nography. Whether the, in many cases, very minute distinc- 
tions between signs representing totally different sounds can be 
preserved so as to secure legibility when following a rapid 
speaker, is a point on which we should hesitate to express an 
opinion, but this much may confidently be affirmed, that the 
system as exhibited in Mr Guest’s manual is never destined to 
become popular. His illustrations are for the most part limited 
to a few sentences from an article entitled “Fair Fiddlers,” and 
the impression produced by the appearance of the straggling 
outlines can hardly be said to be a favorable one. Of course, as 
between brevity and elegance, the former is the more important 
of the two : at the same time, few systems can be said to be 
really brief which are not distinguished by compactness. Quite 
as much time is lost through having to carry the pen a long way 
either above or below the line as through having to lift it in 
order to insert vowel signs. Apart from these, the rules are 
both complicated and needlessly elaborated. Long dissertations 
on “visible speech ” and the science of sounds are no doubt in- 
teresting to a certain class of students, but those who set about 
the study of shorthand merely for its own sake, and the practical 
benefits which they hope to derive from their knowledge of the 
art, prefer instructions brief, pointed, and direct. Mr Guest’s 
system has the same drawback as Mr A. M. Bellas. It is too 
scientific and too abstruse for general use, and is lacking in the 
other essentials calculated to secure popular favor. Of course, 
the author entertains a different opinion, but experience has 
taught us that authors are not the most competent judges of 
their own performances. “One of his pupils,” Mr Guest tells 
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us, “then aged twelve, who acquired the alphabet in 1879, wrote 
in the spring of 1880 an original story in its characters. The 
author took possession of the book, and after an interval of more 
than two years, during which the notes were not seen by anyone, 
a transcript, on being demanded as a test for legibility, was sup- 
plied by the pupil promptly and without assistance. Every 
word was correctly transcribed except three, two of which -were 
originally wrongly written.” That we do not dispute, but the 
feat performed by this, no doubt, competent juvenile does not 
prove the superiority of the system. Other shorthand authors, 
whose productions have been long since forgotten, were able in 
their day to cite quite as conclusive testimony in favor of their 
systems, and yet these systems never became widely popular. 
Mr Guest’s work is valuable when examined from the philolog- 
ical standpoint of the scholar, and his system of shorthand is 
both original and ingenious — infinitely more so than the major- 
ity of those which have been issued within the past fifty years, 
but it is lacking in those elements calculated to secure for it an 
extended popularity. 

1882. Janes. “ Standard Stenography, being Taylor’s Short- 
hand, improved and adapted to modern requirements, by Alfred 
Janes, Parliamentary reporter. Many hundreds of abbreviations. 
Simplicity, legibility, brevity. 1 The readiness is all/ — Hamlet. 
London: George M. Coghlan, steam printer, no Camberwell 
road, S.E. 1882. Entered at Stationers’ hall. Price 2 s. 6 d” 
48 pp. letterpress and sixteen lithographed plates. In 1885 
appeared “Janes’s Phonetic Shorthand on a new and complete 
system,” price one shilling, and there has more recently been 
published “ Janes’s Phonetic Shorthand, without complications, 
a new and complete system, by Alfred Janes, Parliamentary re- 
porter. is. London : A. Janes, 5 Crofton road, Camberwell/’ 
“ Standard Stenography ” contained Taylor’s alphabet, with the 
addition of y, j ' j [distinguished by Mr Janes from Taylor’s 
) !>>/]/ n g> u tion , and the alteration of P th to *] th. The 

last-named publication is a second edition of the 1885 work. 
The name of the man (Taylor) who constructed the principal 
part of it is not mentioned in the book. It should rather be 
called a system of shorthand founded on Taylor, for all the prin- 
cipal letters, t 7 f 7 v, i, s 7 ch , h 7 /, r, w, are represented by 

the signs chosen by Taylor. It is really Taylor phoneticised as 
to the pairing of the consonants, but not as to the vowels. 
Taylor’s 

r v / ) > - r ✓ 

Pi h #1 9 , /, sh, th, y, 

) ) I _ ( r / , 


are altered to 
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in order to make the pairs 

) ) I I ( ( — - w / / r f 

p b, t d, ch j, 7c g, f v, 6 d, $ z, sh zh, 

d^j.&Tidg (which are Janes’s signs) being changed to match 
ck y k (which are Taylor’s signs) on the principle of thickening 
the surd for the sonant. 

Mr Janes has made a slight change in Harding’s improvement 
on Taylor’s representation of the vowels ; thus, 


a * 

0 N » 

a * 

1 


HANDING e - 
i m 

u N 

Janes e * * 

2 . 

0 s 

U / 


THl fiv^ v owels of the common alphabet are supplemented by 
ac — "by 
ally aw 9 oi f 00 . ow„ 

As an abbreviation, /, whether before or after another consonant, 
is expressed by a hook. A final loop (the phonographic sf) re- 
presents the termination us, ous ; and when written on the 
opposite side (fist in Phonography) rous . 

u Signs not adopted for alphabetic characters, or which mean 
nothing in the system, are used for arbitraries.” Twenty- five of 
these are given. Taylor, improved by Harding, contains eighteen 
such signs. They have been strongly but truly 'characterised as 
“ the curse of shorthand ” in all the old systems. In a well-con- 
structed system every facile sign that the pen can make has a 
meaning in subordination to the whole scheme. Throughout 
the book there is a want of illustrative shorthand cuts. 

1882. Peachey. “ Shorhand Shortened, being a combination 
of the best principles contained in the stenographic systems of 
Willis (1602), Shelton (1641), Barmby (1700), Gurney (1753), 
Byrom, Mayor (1789), Taylor, Rees (i 795 )> Harding, Gawtress, 
Odell, Pitman, and others. Propounded by .David Augustus 
Peachey, at Bristol, in 1858, and since exclusively used for ver- 
batim note-taking. Anecdotal experiences of old reporters are 
appended. London: Thomas Murby, 32 Bouverie street, Fleet 
street, E.C. Northampton : A. V. Dicey, printer, Parade. 
1882.” 8vo., 30 pp., with appendix, tales, etc., 88 and 17 pp. 

is. 6 d. 

1882. Pocknell. u Legible Shorthand. An original work 
showing how, by the discovery of systematicandsimple methods, 
unwritten vowels may be understood in the consonant outline ; 
with full instructions for self-tuition ; and historical notes on 
the origin of modern Shorthand signs, and other matters.” 
By Edward Pocknell, Professional Srorthand Writer and Re- 
porter ; Hon. Secretary to the Shorthand Writers’ Association, 
ismo. Mr Pocknell’s consonant alphabet is : — 
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| r > 

r -> 33 

P 2 

t. 

A 

/ 

y 

j 


First 

Curve 


A 

c 

r 


Stroke 

\ 

i 
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/ 

*s 

PM 
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! & 


w 

> 

4 5 

Thb 

a 

-d © 

© > 

3 S3 
£0 

c 


J 

J 


First 

Curve 

> 


r 

r 


g 
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co 
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/ 


i 

; 

h! 

& 


psi 


*g © 

P, £ 

la 

V 

J 


“ 



*5 © 



02 


\y 






SK ( 




0Q ^ C+5 ^ 


3s 


V. A L ^ 


^ r 




\ 

cd H M ^ 


/ ^ 


( 

) 


EH 


w 


< ( 
) ) 


Note — T he dot indicates the point from which to strike upward letters. 
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It will be seen that there are three shorthand characters for each 
letter, a straight stroke and two curves in the same direction. It 
is upon this triple arrangement that the author chiefly founds his 
claim for the superiority of his alphabet. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the letters represented by different sizes and thicknesses 
are not, as in Phonography, related in regard to sound, as in the 
following instances : — 

Jc / y \ I ment 


ch / / \ I h 1 z ' mau 

The object which the author proposes to accomplish by assign- 
ing three characters to each consonant is the same as that sought 
by Melville Bell in his system of Shorthand, namely, to provide 
a method of indicating whether a consonant is preceded or fol- 
lowed by a vowel or vowels. But the method in which this is 
accomplished varies according to the Length and the class of the 
words represented. The author has made an elaborate classifi- 
cation of words for this purpose, and laid down rules for each 
class. Class I comprises monosyllables having one consonant, 
and as to these the following rales are given. 

(a) If one vowel precedes the consonant, write a first-curve ; 
up. 

(<5) If two or more vowels precede the consonant, write a first- 
curve with a tick preceding (to indicate the additional vowel or 
vowels) ; as, J oak . 

(c) If one vowel follows the consonant, write the stroke ; as 
me. 

(cT) If one or more vowels precede and follow the consonant, 
and the following vowel is a silent one, write the stroke with a 
tick before it ; as, ^ ode . 

( e ) If two vowels follow the consonant, write the second-curve ; 
as, pee. 

(/) If one or more vowels precede and follow the consonant, 
and the following vowel or vowels are sounded , write the second- 
curve with a preceding tick j as, aha , “ '*'->* adieu. 

Cg) If three or more vowels follow the consonant, write the 
second-curve with a tick at the end (4o signify the third or suc- 
ceeding vowels) ; as, beau. 

The second class of monosyllables are words “ of the form of 
by. any, two , ebb, knee , etc. . 

The following table shows the use«S>f a circle, loop, or hook 

joined to the letter ^ in each of its forms / C J 
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Digraph *. — The Capital Letter is the letter which is added to 
the stroke or curve by the SymboL Illustrated by the character 
for s t representing 1 all the Downward Characters . 


sS 

</ 

sSH 

Q J 

sL 

i 

sR 

c 

sY 

c/ 

sW 

a) 

sN 

6 

sM 

6" 

sK 

</ 

sG 

j 

sP 

/ 

sB 

r 

sCH 

d 

sJ 

d 

sF 

6 

sV 

<r 



sT 

Jl 

sB 

Jf 





S TH 

S T£C 

Jb 

sll 

dC 




These u symbols” are attached in the same way to ALL the 
letters of the alphabet, and have the like qualifications. It will 
be seen from the table we have quoted that a small circle attached 
to the left of a straight letter signifies s, a large circle y, a small 
loop h, and a large loop ch . If, however, the same symbols be 
appended to the left of a first- curve, they represent respectively 
sh, w, g, and j. Again, the same symbols , attached to the right 
of a straight letter, represent respectively /, n,p,f\ and to the 
right of a second-curve r, m, <5, v. The two hobks, large and 
small, mean t and th respectively after a straight letter, and d, 
and /z, after a curve ; and they may be written on either side of 
a “stroke.” Very few illustrations are given of this class of 

words* Amongst them are any (upward n and y) ; by 

(<5 y) ; own \0 i w d) \ s &y ( sh y) ; old ^ (/ d ). A third 

class consists of words having a single vowel between two con- 
sonants, like tar } red, men , day, paw (final y and w again being 
regarded as consonants). These words are represented not by 
“coalescents ” hut by “ syllables,” that is, a combination of a 
symbol (circle, loop, or hook) attached at the commencement of 
a straight letter or curve, being just the reverse of the former, 
as shown in the following table : — 


S-s ? 

Y-s 9 

K-S / 

CH-s 9 


SH-s P f L-s t E-s C T-s / 

W-s S N-sV 3 M-s (° la- s IP 

G-s J P-s / B-s C D-s J P 

J-8 -P J P-s P Y-s P H-s P P 


TO-! 


These symbols are attached at the commencement of ALL the 
letters in the same way, and have the same meanings. They 
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indicate the occurrence of a vowel (one only) between the com- 
bined letters, without showing what vowel is intended ; as, 

men <ff~ («m), day ( dy ) 9 red Q — ( rd ). 

The second part of 4l 1 Legible Shorthand” is occupied with 
additional modes of contraction ; and long lists of abbreviations, 
running through many pages, are given to the student to commit 
to memory. First there is a list of more than 80 joined prefixes. 
The characters are shown to be prefixes by the words to which 
they are attached being commenced above the line instead of on 
the line. The rule is very awkward for the double-length char- 
acters, which, when written above the line, are apt to interfere 
wi#i the words in the preceding line. This will be illustrated by 
the prefixes assigned to the three forms of the letter 5 (p. 38) : — 



Mr Pockneirs great claim is that of legibility arising from the 
more complete indication of vowel- position by consonant outline 
than is possible in Phonography. We readily admit that in read- 
ing shorthand there is a considerable advantage in knowing where 
the vowel occurs ; and it must not be forgotten that this advan- 
tage to a great extent is secured by the Phonographic system of 
double and treble consonants, by position, and by the upward 
and downward forms of / and r. Mr Pocknell professes to show 
the vowel position in all cases ; and the question is whether he 
has not paid too high a price, or made too great a sacrifice, for 
the attainment of this object. Is it necessary to show the vowel- 
place in all cases ? Assuredly not. In Phonography the posi- 
tion of a vowel may often be inferred from the consonant outline, 
and where it cannot, and the outline is not of itself sufficiently 
explicit, a vowel can be easily dropped in by the writer. 

The opinion we have formed from a careful examination of 
“ Legible Shorthand ” is, that it has but a very slender chance of 
becoming the system of the future. 

1883. Simson. u Syllabic Shorthand : a system, of brief 
writing by syllabic characters, based on the common alphabet, 
and written according to the sounds of spoken language. By 
James Simson, F.S.S.A., Associate of the Shorthand Society. 
Systematically prepared for the use of board schools, public 
classes, etc. A second edition of this work appeared in 1884, 
12 * 
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and a third, entitled “Manual of Syllabic Shorthand,” in 188$. 
The latter was published by J. Malaby, 65 Chancery lane, Hoi- 
born, W.C., and Menzies & Co., Edinburgh and Glasgow. 8vo., 
28 pp., including engraved illustrations, reading exercises, etc. 
“This system,” says the author, “partakes more of the script 
than the geometrical element, a great preponderance of the 
alphabetic signs being on the slope of the ordinary writing ; for 
instance, n [ $ (j 0 etc.” The thorough 

blending of the script with the geometrical element tends, in his 
opinion, to greater facility in writing. There are no detached 
vowel signs ; positional writing is used to but a slight extent, 
and that only in the Erst or corresponding style of the system ; 
except in very particular words, the vowels are never writterj-in 
full in the reporting style, but their position is always indicated ; 
and there being no exceptions to the rules, which are lew and 
simple, the whole theory may be acquired in half-a-dozen lessons 
of less than an hour each. “ It has,” Mr Simson goes on to say, 
“ been satisfactorily tested that the system may be learned and 
practised with freedom in from three to six weeks, while a speed 
of 1 50 words per minute has actually been attained in reporting 
practice within three months.” So much for the author's estimate 
of the merits of his own production : let us now glance at the 
leading principles upon which it is constructed. 

The vowels a , <?, and o , u, are distinguished merely by a slight 
difference in size. The only consonants that can be said to be 
paired are d ) and f v, the distinction between the two former 
being in the angle at which they are written, and in the latter 
the v curve is slightly deeper than that which represents f A 
vowel precedes or' follows a consonant according as the latter is 
written half-length or full-size ; the consonant is thickened to 
indicate the addition of r ; where the thickened curve is deep- 
ened in the case of certain letters, / follows ; when consonants 
are lengthened, s precedes ; when the lengthened signs are 
thickened, or, in the case of curves, deepened, s follows ; and 
shortened thick signs indicate either t or d following or r pre- 
ceding the letters which they represent. Numerous other ex- 
pedients, more ingenious than practicable, are employed to 
indicate the presence, without writing them, of vowels and cer- 
tain consonants, among which we may name the following : 
Normal consonants, £<?., consonants of the normal or alphabet 
size, written above the lire, indicate a consonant, generally 
following ; half-size consonants above the line, indicate h or w 
preceding ; thickened consonants, when written above the line, 
nave a medial vowel indicated ; and the initial letter of a syl- 
lable, when detached, indicates the entire syllable. The system, 
as exhibited in the “reaCing exercises,” is unquestionably brief ; 
and the author deserves credit for the ingenuity which he dis- 
plays, especially when we take into account the fact that his 
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alphabetic basis is an inadequate one. Brief it unquestionably 
is, but we can hardly believe it possible to observe the minute 
distinctions necessary to secure the requisite legibility, unless 
when it is written with greater care and deliberation than are 
possible when taking a verbatim note of a rapidly-delivered 
speech. The work is very neatly got up, and the engraved 
portions are characterized by beauty and clearness. 

1883. Lowes. “ Stenography, or shorthand writing, without 
a master. By John D. Lowes, twenty-two years chief reporter, 
Newcastle Daily Journal \ Entered at Stationers’ hall. London : 
Walter Scott, 14 Paternoster square, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and all booksellers. 1883.” 22 pp., including plates. A second 
edition was issued in 1884. Mr Lowes, who has had a long and 
honorable connection with the newspaper press of the North of 
Englana, and who ^has enjoyed the reputation of being an ac- 
complished and pains-taking reporter, advances no extravagant 
claims on behalf of his system. His apology for adding another 
to the many already existing systems of shorthand is that the 
art deserves more attention than it receives, and that he has 
carried it further than those from whom he received it. He 
does not claim to have discovered any principles which had not 
been laid down by his predecessors, from Dr Mavor in the last 
century to George Bradley in the present. Mr Bradley, whose 
system has already been noticed, was for many years connected 
with the press of the North of England, first at Sunderland, and 
subsequently at Newcastle. He was, says Mr Lowes, 41 1 the 
author of the best system I have seen, and I have seen and ex- 
amined nearly a hundred.” Mr Bradley, in the selection of 
signs for his alphabet, drew largely upon Mavor, Taylor, and 
other early authors, and Bradley’s alphabet in turn furnishes 
Mr Lowes with more than half his letter signs. Other authors 
have also been drawn upon, from Edmond Willis, downwards. Mr 
Lowes naturally prefers his own system to Phonography, which 
he says, he learned forty years ago, it being, in his opinion, less 
complicated, more easily acquired, and more easily written and 
read, and he mentions several accomplished shorthand writers 
who use it, including, with others, Mr T. Wemyss Reed, late of 
the Leeds Mercury . That it is superior or even equal to Phono- 
graphy we by no means admit, but we readily concede that it 
ranks among the best of the ABC systems. Its defects are 
traceable to the inadequate foundation upon which it is based, 
and if not a symmetrical, it is at least a useful system, which is 
capable of being, as experience has proved, turned to good 
account, when used by a capable and trained writer. In a letter 
to the Tyneside Echo, 3rd November, 1883, Mr Lowes says, £< The 
system of stenography I am publishings my own.” The alpha- 
bet of the system is Mavor’s, except the eight consonants, k,f, g } 
h, m , q , v , w, and five of these, k,f m , v, w , are Taylor’s ; leaving 
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only the three letters g, h , y, represented by signs furnished by 
Mr Lowes, The vowel signs of Mavor are changed thus, 

a e i o u 

Mavor , , , 

Lowes . . . / x 

The work is handsomely got up, and the lithographed alphabet and 
specimens are characterized by neatness, clearness, and beauty. 

1884. Armitage. £< Syllabic Writing ; or, shorthand made 
easy. A new system of shorthand, in which the vowels are 
implied, more easy to learn and more certain to read than most 
other systems of shorthand yet published. By M. Armitage, 
(postmaster of Batley,) certified teacher of shorthand for up- 
wards of thirty-five years. Batley : printed and published by 
Armitage & Son. London : J. Heywood, 11 Paternoster row ; 
G. Philips & Son, Fleet street. Liverpool : G. Philips & Son, 
Caxton buildings. Manchester : John Heywood, Deansgate 
and Ridgefield. 1884. Price 2s. 6d.” 8vo., 46 pp. A popular 

edition was issued in 1885, 8vo., 18 pp., price 6d. Mr Armitage’s 
work was reviewed at some length in the Phonetic Journal^ Dec. 
4, 1886, and the following description is abridged from the 
review then published : — Mr Armitage’s work consists of forty- 
four pages, thirteen being occupied by a title-page, “ Preface,” 
“ Introduction,” “ A Resume of the Fundamental Principles of 
Syllabic Writing,” and Mr Gawtress’s excellent and well-known 
eulogy of shorthand. Mr Armitage’s alphabet consists of cha- 
racters of three lengths, all of which are written thin. The fol- 
lowing is his arrangement of the letters : — 


— w 

^ - 


V „ \ 


\ V. 

p b f 

V 

m 

w t 

d 

th dh 

\ 


1 

c 1 ( 

1 ( 


ch 

/ 

k 

g- r l 

h y 



t 

/ 

r / 

.) 


n 

ng 


z sh 

zk 


The last six characters 
downward. 

may 

be written 

either 

upward or 


The use of an alphabet of three lengths is supported by the 
following very odd recommendation: — “The alphabet, when 
once learned does not undergo any change in size ; half-length 
and double-length, as practised in some systems, being abolished. 
It is acknowledged by those who practise such systems that 
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great care is necessary to make those refined distinctions, and 
that to know when to halve and when to lengthen, or whether 
to write in ordinary-sized character or not, is a frequent puzzle, 
and requires a certain amount of extra study and care to obtain 
the best consonant outline suitable for quick writing, and yet to 
be legible.” If the practice of halving and lengthening charac- 
ters involves so much additional labor, why does Mr Armitage 
lengthen his p to make f, and his f to make wi ? Surely the 
legibility of a character is less likely to be destroyed by a mis- 
take in its length, when, as in Phonography, the alteration in 
length implies the addition of a specific sound or series of 
sounds, than when, as in Syllabic Writing, it completely trans- 
forms one letter into another totally different. 

’With an alphabet of three lengths, it becomes necessary to 
observe differences of size with far more nicety and far more fre- 
quency than in Phonography ; and with regard to straight let- 
ters, there is a very distinct loss in the power of junction. Pho- 
nographers dislike the comparatively infrequent disjunction 
| | for t-td / but what would they say if they had to lift the pen 

between several sets of consonants, such as f and p, 

f and m, and — — p and m f However, the im- 
pression seems widespread among recent shorthand authors, 
that in an alphabet of three sizes lies the potentiality of steno- 
graphic wonders hitherto undreamed of ; and Mr Armitage has 
in this respect only followed in the footsteps of others. 

It is upon his vowels that our author especially prides him- 
self ; and he seems to have devoted a very considerable amount 
of thought and labor to this portion of his work. He provides 
a complete set of detached vowels, consisting of ticks following 
four directions, \ 1 / — and each written In three positions in 
relation to the consonant : an expedient well known in Phono- 
graphy. But his ambition is to imply vowels without writing 
them, and for this purpose numerous devices are brought into use, 

Vowels are indicated by the position of a character in relation 
to the line of writing. By the application of this principle we 

get x for eat or tea ; \ for ate or iay ; for aht or tah . A 

joined tick to straight characters implies au , 0 , 00 : thus, N ”~ tau , 
toe , — \ c= ->~ to °' With curved characters, the latter vowels are 
shown by reversing the curve : thus, C gee , (• gap, ^ gah ; D gau , 
) go, goo. Another contrivance for indicating vowels comes 
under our notice when we are introduced to the double and 
treble consonants. The small circle o is used for r, and the 
large circle O for /. This yields -o pr , and^ o~ rp ; pi, and 
q_ Ip. The circle may be written on either side of a character ; 
but on one side it implies the ee , a , #^**series of vowels, and on 
the other the au, o, 00 series. But Mr Armitage has chosen a 
very perplexing mode of applying this scheme. In the case of 
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curved letters, he indicates the ee, a, ah series of vowels by writ- 
ing the circle on the right or upper side of the alphabetic cha- 
racter, and the an, o, oo, series by writing it on the left or lower 
side of the character, whether the circle precedes or follows it. 
This gives, bear , reb , ^ bore, ^ robe . It would be easy 
to treat the straight* letters in the same way : to do so would 
apparently have made the system too simple ; and with no other 
object that we can discover, except the desire to introduce a 
little more complexity into an already complex system, our 
author decided to reverse his method as regards straight letters. 
Having learned that -o is pair, and -o pore , the student would 
naturally suppose that a- would be rep and a- rope. But he has 
to learn that Q- is rep , and a- rope / A more confusing arrange- 
ment, or one more likely to induce that “ mental hesitation” 
of which we sometimes hear, could hardly have been chosen. 
To the unpractised writer this mode of making the position of a 
circle indicate a vowel, may seem attractive : but every short- 
hand writer of experience will see in it a source of danger. 
When we add that vowels are also represented by joined ticks, 

written initially, medially and terminally, as J — ° offer , ^ ffoe, 

% freely ; and by the intersection of one consonant by an- 
other as {- mock ; and that notwithstanding these multifarious 

contrivances, with their great absorption of stenographic ma- 
terial spent over doing something that is wanted in the case of 
about three per cent of the words written, it still remains need- 
ful in some instances to use the detached vowels, our readers 
will see in what way the boast on the title-page, that this sys- 
tem is " more easy to learn than most others,” is justified. 

But we have mentioned a few only of the sources of perplexity 
which this system presents. On page 26 we read that H in con- 
sequence of the letters t and d frequently occurring at the begin- 
ning and end of words, a brief mode of representing them is 
provided by an hook (sic)” The learner is now furnished with 
rules for using the hook so as to indicate vowels. A large hook 
at the end of a word indicates ted. Any letter may be thickened 
to add t or d : thus, / n, / nt or nd; so that // may be either 
intend or indent. It would have been easy to make the hook re- 
present t and the thickening represent d , or vice versa : but Mr 
Armitage, as usual, adopted a method that could hardly fail to 

produce uncertainty. How is a writer to tell whether means 

toll or dole, or whether c stands for tome or dome ; or whether 

— 3 is intended for maid or mate f 

A large initial hook is supplied for tv/ additional characters 
are furnished for m, mp , md x; loops are made to do duty for 
tr , thr , dr, ikl, tl , and dl; large and small dots are used for 
various purposes ; 200 logograms and contractions, and sixty 
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prefixes and affixes are provided ; among the prefixes are cha- 
racters for kind, land \ manu , noncon , pre-con , churchy child ; and 
among the affixes are characters for Chester and hand , 

On what principle some of the characters have been selected 
for the services to which they are put, we cannot say. But hav- 
ing learned that / becomes by thickening (thus /) nt or nd , we 
were surprised to ffnd it used as an affix for ize, as in ^—77 gal- 
vanize* We experienced some astonishment, too, when we saw 
one character only allotted to pect and port, which would enable 
a writer to revel in a glorious uncertainty, while engaged in 
transcribing, as to whether a certain outline meant expect or 
export . 

r^ere are a few of Mr Armitage's characters, written with the 
aid of bis prefixes and affixes : selfish, .)( ungodly , su- 
perintend, superintendent, childish, shorthand. 

These outlines are produced by a system which claims to possess 
u the most readily made junctions.” 

That the system is ingenious we are not disposed to deny : 
but of its practicability we entertain grave doubts. The in- 
stances in which it is really necessary to write or indicate vowels 
are not sufficiently numerous to warrant the varied stenographic 
contrivances indulged in by Mr Armitage for securing that one 
object ; and though great ingenuity has undoubtedly been ex- 
pended by him for the purpose of indicating the vowels, our 
opinion is that on this point he has quite gone astray. 

In conclusion, we cannot help remarking that his terminology 
is peculiar. He describes k, g, r , h , l and y as guttural sounds ; 
and he talks constantly of “ digraphs and tri&graphs.” 

1884. North. In September, 1884, Mr W. S. North, of 
Bradford, Yorks., published a sixpenny edition of Gurney under 
the following title : u Popular Edition of Gurney’s Shorthand 
(revised and improved). The only system officially used in the 
two Houses of Parliament. By W. S. North, professional short- 
hand writer. Can be learned in a week, and written with ease 
and rapidity in three months.” 8vo., 16 pp. The “ improve- 
ments ” are, so far as our examination has gone, neither nu- 
merous nor important. 

1884. Sloan. The earliest edition of Mr Sloan’s English ad- 
aptation of the French system bearing the name of M. Duploy6 
before us is inscribed the fifth, and tke title-page runs as under : 
<£ The Sloan-Duployan Phonographic Instructor. The simplest, 
most legible, and briefest system of shorthand in the world. 
Published by J. M. Sloan, of the Institute Stenographique des 
Deux Mondes of Paris : president of the Sloan-Duployan Pho- 
netic Society. Fifth edition. London? 1884.” Small 8vo., 32 
pp. There have been several subsequent issues of the work, 
which for a time engrossed no little attention on the part of 
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shorthand writers and others who interest themselves in the de- 
velopment and progress of the art. This was not due to the 
fact of the system possessing any special merits of its own, but 
to the extravagant claims advanced on its behalf. One of the 
earlier editions was reviewed at considerable length by Mr T. A. 
Reed in the Phonetic Journal for May 5th and 12th, 1883, and a 
further review, dealing more particularly with the fifth edition,, 
was published in three successive issues of the same publica- 
tion in January, 1885. The following description of the system 
is abridged from the former. The alphabet is as follows : — 

CONSONANTS. 

\ \ / / ^ 

f v kg l (up) "y (up) 

^ w > ) C 

s z n gn(ny) m 

VOWELS. 

o o O a, o,u; w n c ^ ( 'alternative ) e, i ; 
f f ( alternative ) eu, u ; ( 'alternative ) an, on , in, un . 

It will be seen that the consonants run in pairs, as in Phono- 
graphy, the distinction between the two letters in each pair 
being made by a difference not in thickness, but in length. The 
curved letters representing/, ch, s , z, n, g 7 t, m, are called respec- 
tively large and very large semi -circles. The signs for e, i, are 
designated small semi-circles ; those representing eu, u , large 
quarter-circles ; and the nasals an, on, in, un, small quarter-circles. 
The alphabet is said to represent the twenty-eight sounds in the 
French language, and the student is instructed to write strictly 
according to sound and not according to the ordinary spelling. 
My chief objection to the alphabet relates to the insufficient re- 
presentation of the vowels. The three vowels a , o, ou (po*), have 
each a separate sign, o o O ; but 4 and i (two perfectly dis- 
tinct sounds (have only one sign between them, namely, a small 
semicircle written in either of the directions shown in the al- 
phabet*; eu and u , in like manner, have but a single sign, namely, 
a large quarter-circle written in either of the directions indicated ; 
while the four very different nasal sounds an, on, in, un, are simi- 
larly restricted to one character, a small quarter-circle. The 
sounds 4 and i are as unlike in French as a (p) and e (£) in En- 

f lish ; and the nasal vowels are not mere slight variations to be 
isregarded in a practical alphabet, but separate sounds easily 
distinguishable by the most uncultivated ear, and as much en- 
titled to separate representation as either a, o, or ou . With re- 


p b t d 
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gard to the signs employed for the last-mentioned sounds, a 
small, a large, and a very large circle, I have only to observe 
that the stenographer must be extremely skilful and accurate 
who, when writing at any speed, can preserve the distinction 
between the three sizes. Indeed M. Duployd seems to recog- 
nize this difficulty, for he tells us (p. 17) that ordinarily two 
sizes are sufficient, the small circle for a , and the large for 0 and 
ou ) because the context will always determine which of the last 
two letters must be read. The result of this arrangement is that 
there is absolutely only one vowel \ a , that has the privilege of an 
exclusive representative. It is highly probable that in many 
cases, perhaps in most, the context would enable the reader to 
decide between the conflicting claims of several sounds ; but a 
conat^i‘> reference to the context in fully written words is, to say 
the least, an objectionable feature in any system of shorthand. 
To assign only one letter to two or three sounds, and at the 
same time to provide certain other sounds with three or four 
letters each, is a distribution of stenographic material ■ which 
hardly commends itself to acceptance either on theoretical or 
practical grounds. I have not overlooked the fact that a special 
method is devised for distinguishing in certain cases some of the 
sounds which are thus grouped under a single sign. My com- 
plaint is that the distinction is not made in the ordinary alpha- 
bet, and that the student is instructed that in the body of words 
(dans le corps des mots') it is wholly unnecessary. 

The great and special merit which is claimed for the Duployan 
alphabet is its simplicity, and I do not deny that it possesses 
that characteristic. In truth, it is too simple. Like most of the 
ordinary English stenographic alphabets, it provides only for 
single letters, making no provision for groups of letters such as 
those which form so distinguishing a feature of the phonographic 
alphabet, enabling the writer to compress into one or two easy 
strokes all the consonants of long and otherwise difficult words, 
The true test of a system of shorthand is its brevity and legi- 
bility, and if these are increased by a little complication in 
structure, the advantage is cheaply purchased, and no sensible 
person will begrude the price. 

My objection to the Duployan system is not confined to the 
baldness and “ simplicity” of its alphabet ; it applies equally to 
the manner in which the letters are combined to form words. 


Its ruling principle, “avoid angles^ 1 which is everywhere en- 
forced, is radically erroneous. In the effort to form what the 
author calls “ monograms” the letters often run into one another 
in such a way as to render it difficult if not impossible to tell 
where one ends and the other begins. I select one or two ex- 
amples from the very first table of jo%iings. The word pore is- 

composed of three letters j P**^ . ^^ anc j are ioined thus : 1/ 

V. I KJ 
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Ville is*written with the letters j thus jointed : 

Heureux, — S’ 

-J s < 

cl/ 


-J / C 

Hauteur , 

CO — J / 


Pendule, 


A 


I L J s “ 


Let any practical shorthand writer examine these symbols 
separately, and then observe the manner in which they 8 are 
united. For myself, so far from appreciating the vaunted ab- 
sence of angles, I look upon these outlines with amazement, and 
am thankful that it has not fallen to my daily lot to have to ana- 
lyse these ad libitum flourishes. In truth, there is nothing which 
gives so much character and distinctness to an outline as a good 
sharp angle, and nothing so puzzling to the reader as a series of 
sinuosities in which the letters are so anastomosed or blended 
that it is impossible, according to the old phrase, to u tell tother 
from which.” There are, no doubt, some joinings without angles 
to which no objection can be reasonably offered. When, for 
example, a curved letter runs into its opposite curve, as ** — ^ ^ 
t ^ Le combination is at once easy and legible ; but 
assuredly the same cannot be said of such a combination as 
, composed of which, in rapid writing, would be 

undistinguishable from ; or of , composed of , which it 
needs an accomplished penman, even when writing slowly, to 
distinguish from 

The system unquestionably presents some easy junctions of 
vowels and consonants, which, especially in the case of monosyl- 
lables and short words containing several vowels, are at once con- 
venient and legible, as ch&teau , composed of 'S — o — O, 

nouveau , composed of ) o O To my mind, this class 
of words is better dealt with than any other. The use of the 
circle for certain vowels enables many short words, in which 
some vowel representation is absolutely necessary, to be easily 
and briefly written without lifting the pen ; and as the proportion 
of vowels to consonants is much larger in French than in Eng- 
lish (I am speaking of the sound, not of the spelling) there is a 
special fitness in such an arrangement. This, however, does not 
remove the objection I have already mentioned to giving three 
sizes to the circle, and assigning two or more vowels to a single 
■symbol. 

These are the chief futures of M. Duploy^’s method as ap- 
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plied to the representation of French. It is, as I have said, ex- 
tensively taught and energetically advocated throughout France, 
but I am not aware that it is largely used by professional re- 
porters. I have had the curiosity to look at the list of the offi- 
cial reporters in the French Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
and I find that only one of them writes Duployd. The method 
has been many years in use, and, notwithstanding the conserva- 
tive element which is generally strong in official quarters, it 
seems strange that a system possessing, according to its advo- 
cates, such conspicuous merits, should not have found more favor 
among the highest class of professional stenographers. 

I now turn to Mr J. M. Sloan’s adaptation of the Duployan 
system to English. The alphabet is nearly the same as that 
give® above. Tk is represented by — (two marks for a common 
single sound, and no distinction is made between the two sounds 
of tK ). S' and # are represented by (again no distinction 
between two sounds). \ represents sh and ssh (the same defect). 

N is the symbol for ch as in chair . Its brother j is left out 
in the cold, but a foot-note is good* enough to inform us that 
“/ as in joke, germ , etc., may be written like g J as in go .” Ng 

is expressed appropriately enough by j the French sign for gne. 

The vowels are thus arranged : — / 

° as in lad \ cap , dag , sad . 
o „ fault , all, fought, odd. 

O , f home , boat, foe, so. 
g? „ book, suit , flute, put . 
f ,, water, wood, warble, we. 

,, up, but, dirt , third . 
y „ fate , weight , straight. 
o „ see, seat, even. 
v » Hi, ft, it. 

There is no sign for y, not even in a foot-note ; but it appears 
from the illustrations that it is represented by u which stands 
for l and e, indifferently ; u is deemed unworthy of any alpha- 
betical consideration, but the exercises show that do may be 
employed for its representation, thus “human” is written 
h, 00. m, an. The aspirate h (of course not needed in French, 
being always silent) is represented, as in Phonography, by an 
additional dot, but there is no stroke character for it which can 
be joined to other letters. Ow is relegated to a foot-note, and 
may be written like ah (o), but placed on the contrary side of 
the letters to which it is united. Following the French spelling 
(not the pronunciation) the little quarter-circles are thus used : 1 


on or un C 


an or en j 
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The vicious French example is here followed of representing two 
distinct syllables by the same sign : indeed as e and % are written 
with the same character, in is classed with en (so a foot-note tells 
us) and therefore has really three significations, an , en , in . And 
to make matters still less precise, the same note tells us that the 
two letters r ^ may not only represent on, un, an, en, in, but 
(before p , B) om , um, am, em, im / 

The alphabet professes to be phonetic ; the system is styled 
“phonographic , 15 and the first rule for writing is, “Write the 
sounds contained in a word instead of the letters?' Yet there is 
no distinction between the two vowels in all and odd, between 
the three vowels in moon, hook , and suit, or between the two in 
pet and pit. Further, there is no consonant j, or zh , and no dis- 
tinction between the two sounds of th, or between s 3. 
Phonetic truly ! At least four vowels and as many cdhsonants 
have no distinct representatives, but are assigned to symbols 
which do duty for other sounds. 

Again, following the French example, the student is directed 
to “ avoid angles by tracing the vowels in every possible direc- 
tion . 55 What is meant, no doubt, is “ in any direction / 5 Thus 
the vowel signs u & y may be written in either of the following 
ways :>X< in order to secure a flowing junction without angles. 
The manner in which the letters are united will be best shown 
by a few examples taken from the writing exercises : — 



go 

/ O 

c/ 

back, 

b ah k 

1 / 

x 

bog, 


1 „/ 

> 

book, 

b 00 k 

1 ✓ / 

> 

root, 

x 00 t 

1 

\ 

>- 

bird, 

buhr d 


ly~ 

curl, 

kuhr 1 

c 

/ v. / / 

c ^ 

crib, 

k r i b 

/ 1 


decay, 

deka 

w / V 

~z? 

make, 

m a k C 

C V/ 

4 
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intelligence, in t 1 i g en s 
found, f ah un d 

moon, m oo n 

cold, k o 1 d 

member, m em b r 



V o r 

C O 


/ Q / 



<-i\ v 


In some cases, I observe, awkward forms are avoided in the 
Drs^oyan system by the use of letters which represent sounds 
othe^^an those actually occuring in the words. Thus, words 
containing the sound u are written with au , because the sign for 
the latter o is more easily joined than the sign for the former, \ 


Accordingly we find mother written m au th r ^ 


The only principle of abbreviation applied to the consonants 
is the representation of r by thickening the letter to which it is 
attached. As compared with the ample provision made in Pho- 
nography for double and treble letters, so useful for the abbre- 
viation of long words, the system is bald in the extreme. There 
is, indeed, a general direction to the student to “ suppress all 
signs not absolutely necsssary to the clear comprehension of the 
word ; ” but a rule of this delightfully vague character will be of 
very little practical service. The “clear comprehension ” will 
depend very much upon the writer, and the suppression will 
vary accordingly. 

Since writing the foregoing criticism of M. Duploy^’s system 
of French Shorthand adapted to the writing of the English 
language by Mr J. M. Sloan I have had the advantage of 
reading a supplementary work just issued by him, entitled, 
“ Reporters’ Rules and Abbreviations,” in which the author 
shows how the Duployan method can be contracted for report- 
ing purposes “without puzzling even the youngest learner.” I 
propose to refer briefly to the principal abbreviations recom- 
mended to the use of the student who desires to report speeches. 
The first of these is given in the “Instructor.” It is called 
“ The R rule,” and I quote it entire, simply premising that 
“ shading ” means “ thickening : ” — 

£< Shading adds r to the lines (consonants), and prefixes it to 
the curves (consonants), thus : 6 shaded, £, and d, would mean 
bread ; t shaded, d } and d y would mean trade ; ,ah, m shaded, and 
would mean army ; e and n shaded wpuld mean earn, etc., etc. 
But should nothing, or should another consonant, come after the 
shaded line, shading adds r along with the vowel sound ; and 
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should nothing, or should another consonant come after the 
shaded curve , shading prefixes r along with the vowel sound, 
thus : ah,f shaded, and d, would mean afford ; k shaded, and t, 
would mean cart or court, according to the context ; ^ shaded, p , 
e and k, would mean respect ; s shaded, t shaded, d and n , would 
mean restraint , etc., etc. R follows ah, au , o , whenever these 
vowels are placed inside an angle or outside a curve that pre- 
cedes them.” 

Not a single shorthand character is given to illustrate the rule, 
and the reader is left to apply it himself as best he can. I am 
not sure that I quite understand the rather clumsy presentation 
of the rule ; but its general meaning seems to be that the thick- 
ening of a consonant indicates r , but the additional r precedes or 
follows the thickened consonant according as the latter 
sented by a curve or a straight line. 

This second volume, intended for advanced students, begins 
with the following “ general remark : ” — “ In order to shorten 
words, it is allowable to take approximate sounds, when they do 
not interfere with legibility/’ If I were disposed to criticise 
mere verbal peculiarities, I might ask how is one to “take” a 
sound, or how sounds can possibly interfere with legibility ? 
The meaning probably is that approximate sounds may be re- 
presented when their forms are not likely to clash. The princi- 
ple is exemplified in the “ Instructor,” where, as I have shown, 
the o in mother , come , etc., is represented by o instead of u, be- 
cause the former is more easily written. A few other illustra- 
tions are given for the reporter, who is instructed to write en for 
ain and ing, etc., and is then informed that “ the student can 
easily use his own discretion when, and when not, to use ap- 
proximate sounds.” Nothing can be more vague and unsatis- 
factory than a general direction of this sort. I consider the 
principle a very dangerous one, and think that the student 
would best use his “ discretion ” by leaving it alone. Several of 
the alphabetic characters represent two or more sounds, and if 
to those are added other “approximate” sounds, the result can 
only he “confusion worse confounded.” 

The next “general remark ” is that the curved letters m and 
s may be doubled by making the curve larger. (Further on, 
however, the double sized m is said to represent d, ml) Then 
follows a singular direction as to proper names : as “ they can- 
not be abbreviated in th^s usual manner (because the context 
does not aid), the beginning of the word need only be written, 
and a waved line drawn underneath.” The illustrations of this 
rule are three in number, namely Ireland, represented by the 
shorthand letters, i, r ; Scotland, by s, k, t ; England, by en, g, 
with a waved line undetp.eath. This is another dangerous rule, 
which may lead the student, whatever the nature of nis “ discre- 
tion,” into many a pitfall., The notion of expressing a proper 
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name by its first syllable is simply absurd. I find that under 
one syllable QMari) there are no fewer than 128 places, and the 
pupil would want a good deal of u discretion ” to tell which was 
intended if he adopted the Duployan method. The same ob- 
jectionable vagueness characterizes many of the other rules of 
abbreviation. 

Finally, it appears to me that a system which does not pro- 
vide alphabetic characters for all the vowels and conspnants in 
the language ; which contents itself with representing not ac- 
tual, but “approximate” sounds ; which does not always indi- 
cate the order in which the characters should be read ; which 
recommends the frequent omission of consonants and syllables at 
the “ discretion ” of the young shorthand student ; which avoids 
ad-^des, and introduces three slopes between the perpendicular 
and Us he horizontal, is not likely to meet with general accept- 
ance. I do not say that it is imposssible to report with it. I 
have knowm good reporters who have used the worst systems. 
A skilful and intelligent writer will make the best of a bad in- 
strument. But when a system having all the merits of Phono- 
graphy is available, the student who desires to learn shorthand 
for effective work will be very unwise if he adopts in its stead a 
method like Duploye’s, which is incomplete in its foundation, 
and vague and uncertain in its general structure. 

1885. Baily. “ The Short-hand of the Future. Baily's Facile 
Short-hand Tutor, being an improved system of stenographic 
writing, of great simplicity, which may be easily acquired, and 
rapidly written. A complete mastery of this system can be ac- 
quired by a month's study of one hour per day.” London : 
Hamilton, Adams and Co., 32 Paternoster row, E-C. 1885. 
Price is. 8vo., 24 pp. The author says in his preface : “In 
this system I have made it a point to admit nothing which 
would not be of practical value to the learner, and nothing 
which would but tend to divert his attention and retard his pro- 
gress. No attempt at a phonetic classification of the letters has 
been attempted, and the consonants, both of light and heavy 
sound, have been made to assume light characters. _ TMs, in the 
eyes of phonographers, may seem an outrage to scientific form 
and public sentiment. Be that as it may, nothing could exceed 
the simplicity of the arrangement here adopted. A distinct and 
convenient form has been given to each letter, and these forms 
have been chosen only after a considerable amount of experience 
has shown their practicability.” A h examination of the system 
will show whether the claim to simplicity is or is not a well 
founded one. The following are the consonants : — 

) __ ( ~ N \ — ° ^ B d 

b d f g h j k l m n 

13 
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r 


— . / / 1 V ^ 

^ r s t v w y z 

Signs are also given for °\ kw, J tw, and -- ^ mp or mb. The 

characters for r, /, n , and 5 -, may be written either upwards or 
downwards. The thick or heavy sound of th is “ differentiated” 
from the light or thin sound by the former being written on the 
line and the latter being written above the line. How this is to 
be accomplished when the sounds occur at the end of words, 
does not appear- As pupils are directed to write all words pho- 
netically, and in particular to omit u all silent and redundant 
letters,” it seems that in the good time coming, shorthand writers 
will make no distinction between the consonant outlines of^jf^^c^ 
and wreathe , and will be compelled to insert vowels to distinguish 
lath from lathe , breath from breathe , etc. Zh has no alphabetic 
representative ; and g (gay) and j (jay) it will be observed have 
only one character between them. The reason is, as our author 
tells us, that they are “ often sounded alike.” The vowels and 
diphthongs are thus represented : — 


1 

-1 

J 

'\ ~T 

/j or js 

/I is 

u or -y 

a 

e 

i 

0 

u 

00 

ei C») 


P y k jp 9 v 
oi ou io, eo ea ye vH 

The circle is employed, as in Phonography, as an alternative 
character for s, and in that capacity is used initially, medially, 
and finally. Various other unmistakeable traces of Phonography 
are visible. Thus, among the logograms is o for is, | for it, and 
1 for on. Notwithstanding is written by n with t struck through 
it ; and con, though sometimes written with a tick instead of a 
dot, is medially represented by disjoining the first syllable : 
whence it comes to pass that is actually the outline for 

reconcile. 

But the great feature of the system is to be seen in what the 
author terms “ Coalescent forms-” ^ b is modified to represent 
additional letters as follows : ) bn, ^ hns , <3 b>nt, ]) hr, ^ brs , 
3 brt, ^ hr ns, £) brnt, brnd, % bt, ) bd, ^ bir , bdr, bthr , bl. 

“The system of the future will,” says Mr Baily, “speedily re- 
veal its own merits.” Possibly it may, but so far we fail to dis- 
tinguish them, and mean^fhile we shall have to content ourselves 
with the shorthand of the present. 
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18S5. Digamma* “ Audeography : the New Shorthand; or 
the art of registering on delivery the utterances of the human 
voice. By Digamma. Lithographed from manuscript. Price 
half-a-crown. London : Bemrose & Sons, 23 Old Bailey, and 
Derby/’ 4to., 1 12 pp*, lithographed. The following notice of 
this system is abridged from a review by Mr T. A. Reed, pub- 
lished in the Phonetic Journal for 7 November, 18S5. The con- 
sonant alphabet is as follows : — 

MAJOR CONSONANTS. 

\\ I | / / ^£?w°n) _ _ w 

id f v k g p b l m th dh 

) ) ( ( P < d0Wn > P <“*>> 'h J down) 

s z sk zh r n w y h 

EXTRA MAJOR CONSONANTS. 

> v, r / j r 

kew, koo yew, yoo tnn £ , mnd nt , nd It, Id hp, hb rp , rb 

The “major” consonants, by being written at full length, are 
understood to be followed by a vowel. In the “extra major” 
compound consonants an intermediate vowel is understood, as in 
net , let , etc. 

There are also “ minor ” consonants which are, for the most 
part, the same as the major, but are written half-sized to indicate 
a preceding vowel. And finally, there are u minim ” consonants, 
written still smaller, to indicate that there is no vowel either be- 
fore or after, as — — t, d, in trust , draw ; If h, g, in clay , glass . 

The following are the vowels : — r 




ew ( = 

II 

as in cut, foot . 



ew ( = 

= do') 


food \ 



c = 

= t) 


fit. 



ey C = 


91 

fight , boy. 

J 

(down) eh ( = 

-*> 

99 

pat. 

J 

n 

eh ( = 

= 

91 

fate. 

J 

Cup) 

oh ( = 

=0 

99 

hot. 

J 

5 ) 

oh ( = 

= 

99 

vote. 


Some of the consonants, it will be seen, run in pairs, as in 
Phonography. The reader, however, will look in vain for ck,j , 
but he may discover further on that f ^ sh, zh, have to bear the 
additional burden of representing those letters. The consonant 
ng is also u conspicuous by its absence.” 

IS* 
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Another peculiarity will be observed in some of the H extra 
major ” consonants, namely, the thickening of the stroke at 

the end only, thus (up) nt, nd ; (down) rp, rb ; 

(up) //, Id, Notwithstanding the elaborate directions 
which Digamma gives for holding the pen, I cannot understand 
how a penman, however skilful, is to thicken an upward at 
the end when writing freely and rapidly. I have seen these up- 
strokes of two thicknesses in some other systems of shorthand, 
but have never known them used in practice. 

The chief feature, however, on which the author congratulates 
himself and his students is the use of three sizes for his conson- 
ants, to show whether the vowel precedes or follows, or -whether 
there is no vowel either before or after. 

As to the vowels themselves the arrangement is most p*?-- uiiar, 
and it is difficult to discover on what principle it is based. In 
the first place, the two very distinct vowel sounds in cut , foot \ 
have only one character between them. The sounds in fit , fight 9 
are classed as a pair among the simple vowels, though the latter 
is a diphthong ; and a similar arrangement (following the com- 
mon spelling) is made in the pairing of the vowels in pat, pate ; 
and hot , vote . Moreover, the long l is made to do duty for oi as 
in boy, so that toy, tie ; boy , buy / coin , kins ; boil \ bile , etc., would 
be written alike ; and so with many other words of the same 
kind. But worse remains. There are absolutely no separate 
signs provided for the common simple vowels e , an, and oo, 
which are relegated to the list of diphthongs. The only symbol 
that I can find for e is a sort of horse-shoe thickened at the top, 
O 3 this, however, is not strictly e , but eer , as in hear. In like 
manner ah has no representative but (J (another horse-shoe, not 
thickened), which, however is given as the symbol for ar , as in 
car . Ati again, comes under the sign C which is set down for or. 

Both the single vowels and the diphthongs are intended to be 
joined to the consonants, and the result is often a stupendous 
combination of awkward strokes, at which most shorthand writers 
would stand aghast. Like other vowel-positionists, Digamma 
manifests in most cases an utter indifference as to what a vowel 
is if only its position in a word is made clear. Thus, having 
described his mode of indicating the vowel e by writing the word 
in which it occurs through or under the line, he adds, t£ There 
are thousands of words where this implied e will pass muster for 
almost anything in the vcffrel or diphthongal forms ,* thus, 

K ebev naturally resolves itself into above ; ^ befe into before ; 
and endes into industry ” (p. 1 6). 

A number of abbreviating devices are given which, I think, 
will not generally commeifl themselves to the practical reporter. 
A short dash through a consonant indicates m certain cases a 
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repetition of that consonant, an intermediate vowel being under- 
stood, as dead \ none* “Another form of repetition 

is where a whole syllable of more than one consonant is re- 
peated, in which a bold dash is made through the two originals, 

thus retreat^ falfth A territory (p. 31.) In most 

of these cases the word might be written just as quickly with all 
the consonants as with the abbreviated outline, the only advan- 
tage of which is that it occupies a little less space. 

“ Again, where words are repeated, or where a colloquial an- 
tithesis occurs, a bold dash is made immediately after the first 
word, the dash at the same time passing completely through the 

thus come come , backwards and forwards” (p. 31.) 

Here again is a good chance of ambiguity arising. The “ bold 
dash” represents not only a repetition, which is legitimate 
enough, and I may say common enough, but what the author 
calls a 11 colloquial antithesis,’* and these might easily clash with 
one another. “ When several words have to be repeated, the 
same bold dash through the line is to be made, and a cross 
placed beneath the first and last of the words to be repeated ; 

thus, X/ ^ / It is not wort A my 

j X ^ ' N X ' ' 

‘while, I say emphatically tt is not worth my while I (p. 32.) 

But the grand discovery of Audeography is “the device 
positional.” This in brief is the device. “Body-words” — that 
is, the main or significant words of a sentence, are to be written 
on the line ; and the subsidiary or insignificant words are to be 
written in the spaces between the lines. One advantage claimed 
for this is that when a word is written on the line it is known to 
be an important word, and when a character is written in the in- 
terlinear spaces it is known to be mere padding. But the inter- 
linear space is still further utilized ; it is actually sub-divided 
into three spaces for the location of the subordinate words ac- 
cording to the vowels they contain. The upper of these three 
divisions is “ devoted exclusively to monosyllables containing an 
emphatic a vowel ; the middle to those with the e vowel 
and the bottom division to the i, o , or z^vowels.” (p. 40.) Thus 

we have the words as, A, us ; X-C ma y, etc’ 

— three positions above the line. 

In addition to a long list of grammalogues or “ letter- words, ^ 
the author gives a number of “arbitrary signs,” more or less 
emblematical in their character, thus following a favorite device 
of some old authors, but rarely seen in modern shorthand works. 

Another form of abbreviation is th« use of capital longhand 
letters for “ stereotyped expressions of a preliminary, superfluous, 
emphatic, or apologetic character.” I can only give a few sped- 
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mens of the marvelous power of expression attributed to these 
single letters. “A. After taking all the circumstances of the 
case into consideration, I can arrive at no other conclusion than 
that, etc. B„ Before discussing the subject any further I may 
be allowed to remind you that, etc. D. Whatever else may be 
the result you may Depend upon it that, etc/' Nearly all the 
letters of the alphabet are thus utilized with results equally 
astounding. 

But I have not even yet reached the final stage of Atideogra- 
phic development. The latest suggestion, which nearly takes 
one's breath away, is this : “ The furthest stage to which it is 
possible to arrive in shorthand reporting, is when the student 
becomes so familiarized with the positions of the hosts of subor- 
dinate words that have their beginnings and their endings 
between the lines— and which under no circumstances are allowed 
to impinge upon the line — that he is enabled by the context to 
omit many of them altogether, and to substitute for them a 
similar number of dots following each other in line ” (p. 82). 
Here is a specimen from p. 84 which will at once show the work- 
ing of the dots, and give some idea of the general appearance of 
Audeographic writing : — 


L 

VT 2 + 2 


r ' X ~L. •• 

V , s t "Ar"o"' < V(! 

••• f K. 


I append a translation, giving in italics the words represented 
by the dots, and placing a hyphen between the “ body words ** 
that are joined: — “But without committing-Her Majesty's- 
Govemment to that proposition as an abstract-question he would 
go so far as to assume that 2 and 2 are-not sufficient to make 5. 
Which with the permission of the House will he a sufficient basis 
for alt the operations that I propose to enter into during the pre- 
sent-year.” 

There are some other objectionable features in Audeography 
which might be pointed out, but I think I have indicated enough 
to show what kind of answer should be given to the interesting 
question with which the author concludes his preface : “ Shall I 
live to see Audeography adopted in every Anglo-Saxon speaking 
community as infinitely superior to every other system of short- 
hand in existence? ” No ; it will not even “pass muster.” 

1885. Barter. “The Manual of A B C Shorthand. By JL 
Barter, F.S.Sc. London^: Simpkin & Marshall. Price 6d. 
1885.” “ The Self-Instructor in ABC Shorthand, for colleges, 

schools, and private study. By John Barter, fellow of the Short- 
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hand Society, shorthand master in University College, London 
(school) ; the North London Collegiate School, Bruce Castle, 
Tottenham j the Polytechnic, Regent street, etc., etc. ; examiner 
in shorthand to the East London Council for the Extension of 
University Education ; author of Barter’s School Copies, etc. 
The standard system of the great public schools. The best, 
briefest, and most easily acquired in the world. Entered at 
Stationers’ hall. London : Allman & Son, 67 New Oxford 
street ; Burns & Oates, Paternoster row and Orchard street, W . ; 
The Polytechnic, 309 Regent street ; and all booksellers. Price 
is. 6d.” l2mo., 48 pp., with a portrait of the author. Mr Barter 
has also published, an “ A B C Shorthand Reporter,” and other 
works intended to extend the knowledge of and facilitate pro- 
his system. In August, 1885, a review of Mr Barter’s 
“ Seh-Astructor,” from the pen of Mr Geo. Carl Mares, appeared 
in the Phonetic Journal, and the subjoined description is abridged 
from that notice : — 

Mr Barter divides his book into two parts, the first treating 
of straight lines, and the second of curves. For the sake of con- 
venience we will here submit Mr Barter’s 
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a , ah , 

am 

0 , 00 u 


e 


i, oi, ow 



We see from this that the “ Complete Shorthand Alphabet ” con- 
tains only five signs for sixteen vowel sounds ; makes no dis- 
tinction between s and z, sh and zh, th and dh; and writes wh 
by m. There is not much “ pairing” in the system ; in 
fact, the long stroke is sometimes the representative of an en- 
tirely different sound from that represented by the short stroke. 

For instance, — th, g , / sh or zh, / k, But perhaps the most 

flagrant example is to be found in 



/— s n, 

m, s — \ 

mp, ^ 

ng 

instead of 

ss n, 

s~^ng, w 

m, v. 

s mp 

or better still 

m. 

^ — v mp , w 

n, ^ 

^ng. 


The characters, when paired, are paired by length. The ob- 
ject of this is, doubtless, in order to thicken for r. To write 
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1 f tr, | d, J dr, is undoubtedly briefer than | /, *] tr, | d, dr ; 
but on the other hand to be able to write | t , \ tt , | d, I dd, is 
very much preferable, while *1 irt , drd , is much better still. 
Besides, it is certainly a more logical proceeding to thicken for 
a heavy or thick sound than to lengthen. 

11 When the sound of a commences a word, place the vowel 
before the consonant, as v ape , but in the case of ah, aw, it is 
placed after , as P oughtP After this we learn that “the long 
sound of a, or in fact of any vowel, is distinguished by a heavy 
dot ; its short sound being distinguished by a light dot, when 
necessary.” 

When a word ends with the sound of any of the previous 
vowels, the circular sign is placed after the consonant, as vfp&y, 
No paw , \? pa, l caw. It will thus be seen that in P ought and 

pau , the vowel sign o is placed after i he consonant. In words 
of one syllable, when a long vowel sign intervenes between the 
primary consonant and the r added by thickening, the shorthand 
vowel is placed before the thickened consonant ; as ^ pare to 


) 


drake^ 


distinguish it from pi*ay ; also in such words as Jb 

dark. I here quote the author’s own examples, but surely 
is in drake , not in dark , and the signs should be 


the 


long a 
^Jb dark, ^ 


(“with the vowel before”) drake. But imme- 
diately after this we are told that the short vowel need not be 
indicated, and in practice the consonants may be connected by 
the vowels as is most convenient. Thus, after learning three 
methods of vocalization, namely, by the dot, the position, and 
the omission of short vowels, we are told that the whole struc- 
ture is sacrificed on the altar of convenience. 

In addition to the “ R rule,” there is another which tells us 
that lengthening a character adds /. In this case the part added 
to the character falls below the line, (except in ^ r , /, 

which are commenced below the line). There is, we are told, no 
sound of thl. The rule is not very extensive, for short letters 


must only be prolonged when they can cross the line ; as piety- 
Hence its use entirely depends on other signs. Some examples 
of lengthening are, & 



__ blow 


"O 


glow 





rule 
,t ool 
boil, etc. 
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The principle does not apply to — th, ^ n, ^ m. A long 
thickened character takes the r after /, as buckler ; and 
when a vowel comes between / and r, it is written before the con- 
sonant, as Blair . 

The next principle is to denote the omission of final t or d by 
raising all that precedes it above the line, as, 



1 e n 

t 

by position = lent. 

m 0 v 

d 

,, = moved. 

r e n 

t 

,, = rent . 


But the implied t or d is read before final r J s. Here again 
the application of the rule is limited. “ This principle is only 
applied to words of one or two syllables. If in any word the 
consonant combination will not admit of being written above the 
line, the stroke t or d can be used.” 

Another rule is, that ^ n can be written very small as pen. 
This would be no advantage to the writer. 

The only remaining principle is called “ the joining principle.” 
Here may be noticed several fairly good and moderately brief 
phrases. Another means of representing short is provided ; 
namely, by sh ; as, national \ and d after sh is shown by dis- 

joining the sh. 

On the last page is the Lord’s Prayer in (I A B C Shorthand, 
1885;” in Phonetic Shorthand, Isaac Pitman, 1857 (!) ; in 
Everett's system, 1883 ; and in Sloan-Duployan, 1883. Vowels 
are inserted in the specimen of Phonography to the number of 
sixteen; the most common phrases in the system , ever and 
ever , in heaven , which art \ etc., are discarded, and, as a result, it 
is represented to be less brief. The analysis of the Lord’s 
Prayer may be instructive. 
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76 
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53 
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8 

6 months 
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87 

55 

142 
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16 

1 year 


u The Lord’s Prayer being rather too favorable a specimen, at 
least ten per cent must be deducted from the speed of each 
system.” 
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1885. Ellis M. J. “Miss M. J. Ellis, of Bull and Mouth 
street, London, has,” says Mr Mares {Phonetic Journal, 22 Aug-., 
1885,) “published a system of shorthand, which is described in 
the preface as being the Duployan system, pure and simple. If 
this is so, then our contempt for the original is even increased, 
for a greater scrawl could not well be imagined. Very few alter- 
ations in the alphabet of Sloan are made, and the ridiculous doc- 
trine of “ no angles ” is repeated. A list of the advantages of 
the Duployan shorthand over all others is given, but Miss Ellis 
can hardly believe in them, herself, else why does she publish a 
magazine in Phonography, and teach either Phonography or 
Duployd, whichever the pupil may prefer ? It is quite unneces- 
sary to describe this “system” again. There is absolutely 
nothing new in it, and even that which is old is by no meajygfff 
the best. 

1:885. Lockett. “ The easiest, most perfect, most legible, and 
briefest shorthand for schools, business, reporting, etc. Lockett’s 
Shorthand Instructor, by A. B. Lockett, of the Institute Steno- 

f raphique des Deux Mondes of Paris, etc. London ; George 
toneman, 67 Paternoster row, E.C. ; Shorthand Institute, 125 
Long Acre, W.C. 1885. Price one shilling.” i6mo., 16 pp. 
41 This, like the preceding, is,” says Mr Mares, “ an attempt to 
improve on Sloan’s system- The alphabet is almost identical, 
the only difference being in some of the curves, where, instead of 
the pairing being by length, as with the lines, it is effected by 
introducing a dot together with the sign for the corresponding 
light sound, as ) n, •) ng, etc., but, as the dot is used for h, it 
follows that theoretically •) is really hn , and a similar remark 
applies to (* ^ Altogether there are four letters represented 
by signs compounded with the dot, whilst si and ss are supplied 
with simple signs. The nasal signs are used only for a short 
vowel sound and n or m , this latter being an extension of Sloan’s 
idea, which only permitted the sign to represent m , after a 
vowel, when p or h followed the m. The vowels are arranged 
somewhat after Barter’s plan. A consonant may be thickened to 
add r , and the vowel sign changes position for a similiar pur- 
pose. The nasals when thickened add t or d. A list of gram- 
malogues is given, in which may be found in several instances 
one sign to represent many very dissimilar words, as c for we, 
us, our, 0 for you, your, yours, 3 for /, me, my, mine , high . Then 
we have a list of thirty- eighty signs for prefixes, which represent 
in the aggregate ninety-three combinations. The letter k, for 
instance, when disjoined, represents co, cal, col, cul, can, com, cam , , 
coun, and cor . Such a method of abbreviation cannot for an in- 
stant commend itself to a phonographer who requires no more 
than the half-dozen in the “Manual;” all other prefixes being 
represented with sufficient brevity by their alphabetic characters, 
Some of the most awkward outlines we have yet seen are to be 
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found in this system, and there need be no hesitation in saying' 
that either for legibility or facility Mr Lockett's system is utterly 
useless, and cannot but result in failure to those who may try it, 
even at the moderate speed required of the shorthand clerk, much 
more so at the more rapid work of the reporter.” 

1887* Browne. A. M. Browne's Phonetic Shorthand ; or, 
Legible Phonography, based upon the syllabic and phonetic 
principles of the English language. Published by the author. 
“This work,” says a writer in the Athenaeum * “though only 
comprising twenty duodecimo pages, appears to embody the re- 
sult of much study. Mr Browne, like some other recent authors, 
aims at giving unfailing indication of the presence or absence of 
a vowel before and after each consonant. He aims also at show- 
ingv^rv plainly the separate syllables of a word. Each syllable 
is explSssed by a stroke, straight or curved, with or without 
hooks at one end or both ends. No angle is admitted except at 
the junction of two syllables. The following example will illus- 
trate his method of procedure : A thick stroke about an eighth of 
an inch long, sloping from left to right denotes p followed by a 
vowel. By doubling the length,/ is changed into b . By treb- 
ling the length, the syllable is changed into pn , with a vowel be- 
tween. By thickening the treble length, we get pnt , with a 
vowel between / and n ; in fact, thickening always adds b, t, or 
d . By putting a hook at the left or right side at the beginning 
of pjnt, we get pr.nt or pl.nt , a vowel being understood at the 
place where we have inserted the dot. Sprints will be repre- 
sented by pr.nt with a small circle at the beginning of the hook 
and a small circle on the left side at the end of the main stroke. 
JBr and /./, with a vowel between in each case, are represented 
by curves sloping in the same direction as the simple /. Circles 
and loops of different sizes at the end of a character stand for s, 
shy my k or g , ch or /, and st at the end of a syllable ; and p or by 
for v , sky and ks or x at the end of a syllable are represented by 
hooks or combinations of hooks and circles. For further infor- 
mation we must refer to the book, which is worthy of study by 
connoiseurs in shorthand. The system is very brief, and, if we 
could be quite sure of the characters in each case, would be very 
legible, especially as detached vowels (something like Pitman's) 
are provided for use when necessary ; but there are several 
dangerous resemblances between the characters. The book con- 
tains no specimen of a sentence or longer passage written in the 
system : a want which will occasion^ lack of confidence on the 
part of most readers.” 

Maugham. “The Electric; A New System of Shorthand. 
By G. F„ Maugham. By which there is a saving of one thousand 
marks in half-an-hour's discourse ; or two-hundred-and-fifty per 
thousand words, as compared with tho best shorthand yet pub- 


Aihenceum^ 29 October. 1887. 
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lished. May be acquired in a few days. Price 8d., by post, 8£d. 
Sold by Mr James Eastbrook, Buckfastleigh, Devon.” i6mo., 
2 x pp. This is one of those worthless abortions with which the 
stenographic market has been always to a greater or less extent 
flooded. It may be aptly described, to use words employed by 
Macaulay in his essay on Crocker’s edition of u Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson/' as “ill compiled, ill arranged, and ill printed.” The 
rules are unintelligible, and the alphabet is defective and badly 
arranged. The following are the consonant signs : — 

\ r 

b c^s^z d fv sh g k l m n 

) - / I _ / ^ o 

p q r £ th ch g ing. 

Points and dashes are employed as vowels. A point in three 
positions represents a , *, respectively ; and the two other 
vowels of the Roman alphabet are represented thus : x o, y <?, 
while the diphthong ou is indicated by a short perpendicular 
dash, and ai by a horizontal one. Three positions are recog- 
nised in writing certain words. ^ is combined with other letters 
by thickening the outlines at one end ; when a letter is written 
double-length, of the ordinary thickness, h is understood to be 
combined ; and when both lengthened and thickened, w is com- 
bined. i? is combined by thickening without lengthening a 
letter, and l and si by means of hooks and loops. 

Linguistic Shorthand. “ Linguistic Shorthand ; a syllabic 
system of writing adapted for international correspondence. 
Printed by F. H. Tomlinson, Lincoln.” 8vo., 6 pp. letterpress 
and 8 pp. plates, lithographed. Linguistic Shorthand is de- 
scribed as “a system by which the seeing may see, and the blind 
feel, the pronunciation of foreign words, however great the num- 
ber of syllables.” It is simply Phonography reproduced by 
means of wretchedly executed lithography ; and the claim above 
quoted, with which the compiler sets out, is a mere pretence. 
He proposes to make shorthand available for the instruction of 
the blind by means of enlarged raised outlines, but that idea is 
not an original one. In other respects the work is neither more 
nor less than a clumsy piracy. 

Since writing the notice of Tiffin’s system, page 146, from an 
inspection of his alphabet in Lewis’s “Historical Account,” we 
have met with a copy of the work and find that it is constructed 
on the phonetic principle. It was impossible to discover this 
from the a % 3 , c arrangement of the alphabet, and the account of 
the system given by Lewis, who merely says : — u The whole 
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system depends upon the position of the characters above , below , 
or upon the line ; and as it is impossible that any two characters 
should be joined, but such as belong* to the same [position with 
respect to the] line, and immediately follow each other ; the 
system as far as can be understood from the author’s obscure and 
imperfect explanation, is utterly destitute of the first great re- 
quisite of stenography — brevity and rapidity.” This is all true, 
and it is also true that we have here a system of phonetic short- 
hand nearly a hundred years old. Tiffin preceded Lyle by twelve 
years, and was, probably, the first phonetic stenographer. 

The order of the vowels and consonants is : — ah a , eh e, ee 2 , 
ee (eel), au 0 , o u , do bo, e (herb) : yj , h, v, b, d , m, n , t, p, w,f, 
s, g, n g) n g & ? (thin), th (then), sh, ch. Respecting zh 

TifS^pbserves, “ That soft sound of si in occasion , derision , con- 
fusion^&well enough expressed by zy, but it might, not unjustly, be 
accounted as a simple consonant, to merit a character of its own.” 

The work is in 8vo, and contains 52 pages, and 12 plates ; 
price 7 s. 6 d. It is interesting on account of its phonetic charac- 
ter, and holds the same place in phonetic shorthand, as the 
system of John Willis does in a , h , 0 shorthand. 


In reviewing the history of shorthand from its commencement 
to the present time, it will be obvious that the three principal 
epochs in the improvement and dissemination of the art, ending 
respectively at the times of the publication of the matured 
system of Mason in 1682, of Taylor in 1786, and of Phonography 
in 1837, may each be assigned to some spesific and social cause. 

From the introduction of the first system of stenography to 
the English public by Timothy Bright, in 1 588, to the end of 
the seventeenth century, the principles of the Protestant Refor- 
mation were extensively promulgated in this country from 
the pulpit. A desire to preserve for future private reading, the 
discourses delivered by the principal preachers of that day, 
apparently led to the cultivation of the newly-dis covered art of 
shorthand writing. Teachers and systems increased rapidly, and 
by a comparison of one mode with another, and experimenting 
with various series of alphabetical signs, Mason at length pro- 
duced a system far superior to any that had preceded it. The 
progress of the art, from the invention of Bright’s system of 
arbitrary characters for words, (or rather from the publication of 
the first shorthand alphabet by Jolyi Willis, in 1602) to the 
appearance of Mason’s system in 1682, may therefore be looked 
upon as resulting from the dawn of religious freedom . 

No other marked advance was made till the middle of the 
next century. “ It is singular,” observes Mr Bradley, in his 
concise and practical system of stenography, “that although 
stenography was introduced into this country at a very early pe- 
riod, yet that our forefathers should never, until a very recent date, 
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have thought of adapting it to that which is now its primary, 
although by no means its only, use — we mean, the transcript, 
so to speak, of addresses delivered to the public, or in which the 
community at large are interested. The example of Cicero 
ought to have incited them to this pursuit, even had not the 
obvious nature of the art done so. However, the use to which 
it has been since so successfully applied, seems not to have been 
considered by them ; for, up to 1780, public proceedings, or 
rather, miserably abridged sketches of them, were taken down in 
the ordinary writing for the London journals. Dr Johnson was 
one of the earliest reporters of the debates in Parliament, and 
the Doctor boasted that he took care the Whig rascals should 
not have the best of the argument — a course which he could well 
adopt ; for, instead of reporting the speeches of noble r and 

honorable members, he composed them, and it is recorded, that he 
made them all speak in the same pompous and grammatical style 
in which he was himself accustomed to write. In 1780, Mr 
Perry, then proprietor of the Morning Chronicle , organised a corps 
of reporters. From that time stenography was studied for pro- 
fessional purposes, and though there are some reporters on the 
daily papers who even yet use condensed longhand, the majority 
practise the equally simple and far more expeditious system 
of shorthand.” The publication of the parliamentary debates 
caused a demand for reporters, and for a system equal to their 
wants. Mason's, adopted by Gurney, was found insufficient. 
Its lengthy outlines could not be traced fast enough for the -re- 
porter to keep pace with the flow of eloquence that he often had 
to record, and the numerous arbitrary signs and contractions of 
words were too cumbersome for the memory. Byrom’s system, 
which was privately taught by himself for several years, was 
made public in 17 67, soon after his death. It was much practised 
in private circles, but was not brief enough for the reporter. 
Mavor appeared in 1780, and Taylor in 1786. These three 
valuable systems, with a numerous list of inferior ones, were the 
fruits of this increased demand for the means of ' reporting the 
proceedings of the legislature. We give the preference to 
Taylor’s, and mark its appearance as the close of the second 
epoch. ^ It has been more extensively used than any other both 
for parliamentary and private practice during the last sixty years. 
We assign as the cause of this second epoch in the art, the dawn 
of political freedom . 

The practice of shorthand writing having been found so fa- 
vorable to the development of the mental powers of those that 
used it, (as shown, first, in reporting the sermons of the reform- 
ers, and then in taking down the discussions of our legislative 
assemblies,) and the experience of above two hundred years hav- 
ing been brought to bear upon the subject, so that no doubt could 
be entertained of its utility, and by the establishment of cheap 
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schools; more especially within the last twenty years [1847], the 
ability to read and write having- been acquired by nearly all who 
were able to afford the expense of learning these arts through the 
medium of the old alphabet ; — a somewhat extensive desire was 
manifested, chiefly by young persons, to add to their other means 
of acquiring knowledge, the use of shorthand writing. Treatises 
on the art had hitherto been sold at high prices, seldom less 
than half a guinea. They were thus placed beyond the reach of 
many who were desirous of learning. To meet this want, Wil- 
liam Harding, a bookseller in Paternoster row, published, in 
1823, a neat edition of Taylor’s system, with some slight im- 
provements, at the reduced price of 3,?. 6 d. The book sold 
extensively, and in a few years other booksellers supplied, at a 
nme-h cheaper rate, not only Taylor, but also Byrom and Mavor. 
An ai?%mpt to improve upon Taylor, by marking the long and 
short sounds of the vowels, with the intention of issuing a cheap 
edition for general use in National and British schools, led the 
writer of this sketch of the history of the art to the invention of 
Phonography. This was in the year 1837. Phonography is, 
however, so different in all its details from Taylor’s system, that, 
if the fact of its origin were not stated, it could never be dis- 
covered from the work itself. Improved as the system now is, by 
the practice and experience of thousands of individuals, founded, 
as it is, on the “ Alphabet of Nature,” and already extensively 
practised throughout Great Britain, the United States of America, 
and Canada, its publication may, perhaps, without presumption, 
be called the third epoch in the development of the art of short- 
hand. The immediate cause of the present extended and daily 
extending practice of this kind of writing, we consider to have 
been, the diffusion of knowledge among the middle classes of society. 
It has yet to be extended to the lowest classes, and this will be 
the mission of Phonography combined with ^Phonotypy. 

That Phonography is likely to fulfil this mission may be 
inferred from one or two characteristics which distinguish it 
from all other systems of shorthand. The first is, that it is 
founded on a strictly phonetic analysis of the English language, 
and may consequently be used with facility by those who 
are unable to spell in accordance with the usual unsystematic 
orthography. The second is, that Phonography is not solely 
adapted to the wants of the reporter, but is especially well suited 
for letter-writing and general composition, as it may be written 
in a form which is in every respect as legible as common long- 
hand, with, at the lowest computation, one-sixth of the troubles*; 
that is, in one-third of the time, and at half the fatigue. The 
existence of two distinct styles of Phonography, one adapted for 
letter- writing, and the other for reporting— the second being 
oniy an extension of the first, and no a new system in itself — 
is the basis of the popularity of Phonetic Shorthand. The con- 
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sequences of these happy arrangements are, that letter- writing is 
extensively cultivated among phonographers, and that a nearer 
approach to one uniform system of shorthand writing — which all 
inventors of the art have looked upon as likely to be productive 
of such great benefits, — has already been made in the ten years 
that Phonography has been before ^the world (in 1847) than was 
done in the two hundred years during which shorthand was pre- 
viously employed in England, That this effect will continue 
and increase, we have every reason to believe, on account of the 
uniformly increasing demand for phonographic books. On these 
grounds Phonography may, in some respects, be said to afford 
the writer facilities of the same nature as those which the inven- 
tion of printing opened out to the reader. 

Another important characteristic of Phonography, however, 
and one which we hope will hereafter tend to make its^Jactice 
general, is its connection with the sister art of Phonotypy, or 
printing in accordance with sound. If, as we hope, the latter 
should become in due time the only printed form of the English lan- 
guage, phonetic shorthand for all general purposes, and phonetic 
longhand for legal documents, must necessarily become the 
only written forms of the language. It is in the anticipation of 
the advantages which the cause of general education will derive 
from these circumstances, that the inventor of Phonography feels 
the greatest satisfaction. The benefits conferred by the best 
system of shorthand, constructed on the usual principles, must 
have been confined comparatively to a few ; it would have been 
pleasant to think that the author had assisted in the more general 
diffusion of these benefits, but it is a greater and more enduring 
pleasure for him to know that he has been instrumental in 
smoothing the road for the great cause of national education. 
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On page 169 the adaptation of the French system of Duployg to 
the representation of the English language is attributed to Mr 
Sloan. When that notice was written we were not aware of the fact 
that the adaptation was made by Mr Pemin, who published it at 
Chicago. The system is now issued at Detroit by Mr Pernin’s widow. 

One of Mr Sloan’s disciples, Mr Malone, arranged a new set of 
^psonant signs, took Duploye’s vowel arrangement, called it 
" Script Phonography,” and formed a “ Script Phonographic Com- 
pany,” for publishing and teaching the system. 

Since the formation of this Company, other systems, having the 
same vowel basis, have been published, by Mr Kingsford of Dover,, 
entitled the 41 Oxford Shorthand and by Mr Gregg of Liverpool, 
entitled “ Light-line Phonography.” 

The extended notice of the “ Sloan-Duployan ” system given in 
pages 169-177 will serve as descriptive, generally, of the five systems 
that have been built on Duployd. Reviews of these systems, and of 
others published during the last fifteen years, have been issued in the 
form of tracts. Copies may be had, gratis, from the Phonetic 
Institute, Bath. 

All these systems write the vowels by means of circles or loops of 
three sizes, and by little hooks, as linhs between the consonants. The 
reader is referred to the last paragraph on page 17 of this History 
for a statement of the effect of this principle in writing. 

Bath % July , 
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Shorthand Instruction Books, Etc. 

TU'ENTIETH CENTURY EDITIONS. 

Phonographic Teacher ; a first book in Shorthand. Three million five 
hundred thousand 6d. ; p.f.6hl. 

Key to the “ Phonographic Teacher 55 6d. ; p.f. Bid. 

Exercises in Phonography ; graduated sentence exercises on the 
“ Phonographic Teacher Id. ; p.f. Ifd. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Primers for use in day schools and evening classes. 
Books I, II, and III 6d* each; p.f. 6£d. 

Key to “ Pitman’s Shorthand Primers, 55 Books I, II, and III 

6d. each ; p.f. 6£d. 

Chart of the Phonographic Alphabet (22 by 35 in.), 2 d., p.f. 2 £d. ; mounted 
on canvas, with roller, 2s. 

Charts on Pitman’s Shorthand ; 14 large Charts (22 by 35 in.), illustrating 
“ Teacher ” and " Primers,” 7 s. 6d. the set ; mounted on canvas, 15 s. 

Progressive Studies in Phonography ; for self-taught students of the 
” Teacher ” and succeeding text-books. Tenth Edition. Is, ; cloth, ls,6d. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Reading Lessons, No. 1 6d. ; p.f. 6&d* 

Key to “ Pitman’s Shorthand Reading Lessons, No, 1 5 5 2 d. ; p.f. Sid. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Reading Lessons, No. 2 9 d. ; p.f. lOd. 

Key to ** Pitman’s Shorthand Reading Lessons, No. 2 ” 2 d.; p.f. »td. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor, complete instruction in both the Correspond- 
ing and Reporting Styles Cloth, 3 s. 6d. 

Key to the “ Instructor ” Is. : doth. Is. 6d. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Writing Exercises and Examination Tests ; writing ex- 
ercises on every rule of the system, Cr, 8 vo , quarter cloth , Is* ; cloth, Is. 6d- 
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Key to “Pitman’s Shorthand Writing Exercises and Examination Tests,” 
Complete Edition* in shorthand Cloth, 3 s. 6d. Part 1 , 2 s. ; Part 2 , 2 s. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Manual, containing instruction in the Corresponding 
Style Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2 s. 

Key to “Pitman’s Shorthand Manual” . 6d. ; p.f. 7 d. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Gradus, Writing exercises for ** Manual ” 2 d. ; p.f. 2 |d. 

Graduated Tests in Pitman ’s Shorthand. Illustrating all the rules in Corre- 
sponding Style ; in note-book form. Sm. post 8vo. . . 6d. ; p.f. 6 id. 

Pitman’s “ Fono ” Headline Shorthand Copy Books, Books A, B, C, contain- 
ing the Exercises on the “ Phonographic Teacher ” ; Nos. t, a, and 3, 
containing Exercises on the “ Primer, Book 1,” set as shorthand copies. 
Fcap. 4 to . 2 d. each ; p.f. 2 &d. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Reporter, containing instruction in the Reporting Style. 

2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Key to “Pitman’s Shorthand Reporter ” 6d. ; p.f. 6id. 

Reporting Exercises ; containing Exercises on all the contractions in Report- 
ing Style. In ordinary print 6d. ; 

Key to the “ Reporting Exercises ” ; in which all the Exercises are presented 
in Shorthand Is. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course ; specially adapted for business 
students Cloth, 3 s. 6d. 

Key to “ Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course ” Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Additional Exercises for “ Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course.” Sup- 
plementary word and sentence exercises. , Quarter cloth Is. 

Reporter’s Assistant ; a Key to the Reporting Style. 7th Ed. 

Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

Technical Reporting; containing abbreviations for words and phrases in 
legal, scientific, and other technical subjects. By T. A. Reed. 5th Ed. 

Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Writers’ Phrase Books and Guides — Electrical and 
Engineering, Shipping, Railway. Each contains about 1,500 phrases, 
and explains the duties of the Shorthand Typist, specimen letters, etc. 

Cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

Phonographic Phrase Book ; containing above 2,400 useful phrases, with 
Exercise Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Legal Phrase Book ; containing phrases used in legal business 6d. ; p.f. 6 id. 

Insurance Phrase Book ; containing phrases used in insurance business . . 

6d. ; p.f. 6 id. 

Banking Phrase Book, of phrases used in banking correspondence 

6tL ; p.f. Bid, 

Military Phrase Book ; containing phrases used in military correspondence. Is. 

Electrical Engineering Phrase Book, with model letters Is. 6d. net 

Shorthand in the Office; a Complete Shorthand Clerk’s Guide. By A. 
Kingston. 8th Edition Is. 0 d. ; cloth, 2 s. 

Shorthand Commercial Letter Writer ; a Guide to Commercial Correspon- 
dence. Reporting Style Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Key to the “Shorthand Commercial Letter Writer containing all the 
letters in ordinary type 6d., p.f. 7tL ; cloth, Is. 

Shorthand Commercial Letter Writer and Key, in one vol Cloth, 2 s. 

Office Work in Shorthand ; specimens of miscellaneous work commonly 
dictated to shorthand clerks. Reporting Style Is. ; cloth. Is, 6d. 

Key to “ Office Work in Shorthand^’ ; aE the letters, etc., in ordinary type. 

6d., p.f. 7d. ; cloth, Is. 

Office Work in Shorthand and Key, in one vol Cloth, 2 s. 

Miscellaneous Correspondence in Pitman’s Shorthand. Legal, Banking and 

Commercial Letters. 250 words each with Key 

Quarter cloth, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Business Correspondence in Shorthand. Reporting Style . . Is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Key to “ Business Correspondence In Shorthand,” in ordinary type,... 

0 d., p.f. 7 d,; cloth, Is, 
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Business Correspondence in Shorthand and Key, in one voi Cloth, 2s 

Trade Correspondence in Shorthand* Reporting Style Is. 

Key to “ Trade Correspondence in Shorthand,” m ordinary type fid. ; p.f. 7d. 
Pitman’s Reporting Practice. Containing passages counted for dictation. 

. . Crown 8 vo, cloth, 2 s 

Graduated Dictation Books* Crown 8vo. No* i. Political Speeches. No. 2, 
Sermons. No. 3, Commercial. No. 4, Speeches . . 4d. each ; p.f. 4id. 
Key to Graduated Dictation Book, m Shorthand, No. 1. Or. bvo. fid. ; p.i. 7d. 
Key to Graduated Dictation Book, in Shorthand, No. 2. Cr, 8vo. 6d. ; p.f. 7d 
Pocket Dictation Book, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Speeches counted in io*s for 

dictation ; z} in. by 3I in 2d* each net. 

Pitman ’s Interlined Speed Practice Books. N o. 1 , Speeches. No. 2 , Sermons. 

No. 3, Commercial lid. each; p.f. 2d. 

Key to Speed Practice Books, in Shorthand. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 

2d. each ; p.f. 2£d* 

Brief Reporting Notes in Shorthand* Reporting Style. Demy 8vo 

6d., p.f. 7d* ; cloth, Is. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Candidates’ Dictation Exercises in ordinary type 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 

Pitman’s Progressive Dictator Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Pitman’s Cumulative Speller and Shorthand Vocabulary. Crown 8vo 

Cloth, Is. 3d. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Dictionary of the English Language, containing the 
Shorthand forms for 62,000 words, with List of Grammalogues and Con- 
tractions. 9th Ed. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 4 s* ; “ Library Edition/* roan, gilt, 5 s* 
Pitman’s Abridged Shorthand Dictionary, with List of Grammalogues and 


Contractions. Royal 32mo, roan, gilt edges * 2s* 6d. 

Pitman’s Student’s Pocket Shorthand Dictionary. With complete list of 

Grammalogues and Contractions Royal 32x1x0, cloth, Is. 

Compend of Phonography Id. ; p.f. i&d* 


Grammalogues and Contractions of the “ Reporter ” 2d. ; p.f. 2|d. 

Vest Pocket last of Grammalogues and Contractions 2d* ; p.f. 2|d. 

Acauisition of Speed in Phonography. By E. A. Cope. Cr. 8vo. 6d. ; p.f. 7d 
Pitman’s Examination Notes on Shorthand. By H. W. B. Wilson. .Is. net. 

High Speed in Shorthand. By B. de Bear. 3rd Edition Is. net. 

Talks with Shorthand Students. By J. Hynes Is. ; cloth, Is, fid. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Teacher’s Hand-book. Crown Svo Cloth, Is. fid. 


Shorthand Reading Books. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITIONS. 


Learner’s Style. 

^Esop’s Fables 

Easy Readings, with Key 

Learner’s Shorthand Reader, illustrated 

Corresponding Style * 

The Chimes* By C. Dickens - 

The Battle of Life. By C. Dickens 

Mugby Junction. By C. Dickens 

Phonographic Reader, with Key * 

Select Readings, No. 1 

Select Readings, No. 2 •-*-•••. 

Book of Psalms, from the Authorised Version. . * 

Self-Culture. By J. S. Blackie 

Key to “ Self-Culture,” in ordinary print. . ... . . 

Tales and Sketches. By W. Irving ; with Key 

Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated 

Robinson Crusoe, illustrated 

The Silver Ship of Mexico. By J. H. Ingraham 


fid. ; p.i 6R 
fid. ; p.f. Bid. 
fid* ; p.i 6 id. 


.. .Is. fid. ; cloth, 2s. 

. *ls. ; cloth. Is* fid. 
.Is. 6d. ; doth, 2s. 

fid. ; p.i fi£d. 

fid. ; p.i 8 id. 

6d. ; p.f. fi|d. 

. .Is. ; cloth, Is. fid. 
. .Is. ; cloth, Is. fid. 
Post Svo, d. , 2s. fid. 
. .Is. ; doth, Is. fid. 

, . .2s. ; doth, 2s. fid. 

, . -2s. ; cloth, 2s. fid. 
. *ls. ; cloth, Is. fid. 



Gulliver’s Voyage to LilHput By Dean Swift Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Shorthand Birthday Booh of Dickens Quotations Cloth, 2s, 

Reporting Style . 

Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens Is. ; cloth, Is. fid. 

Cricket on the Hearth. By C. Dickens Is. fid. ; cloth 3s 

The Haunted Man. By C. Dickens . Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

Tales from Dickens. From “Sketches by Bo z” Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

The Sign of Four. By Sir A* Conan Doyle Is. fid. ; cloth, 2s. 

Gleanings, No. 1 ; containing Articles by T. A. Reed and J. I. Scott, with 

Key 6d. ; p,f. 64d. 

Cleanings, No. 2 ; containing Article by T. A. Reed fid. ; p.f. 6M. 

Selections from American Authors ; with Key Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By W. Irving; with Key 6d. ; p,f. 6£d. 

Rip van Winkle. By W. Irving; with Key fid. ; p.f. 6 id. 

Around the World In Eighty Bays. By Jules Verne, abridged. . 

Is, 6d. ; cibth, ^s. 

Thankful Blossom. By Bret Harte Is.: cloth. Is. fid. 

The Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New Testaxnen cs in Easy Reporting 


Style. Lithographed. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10s. ; roan, 12s. ; morocco, 15s. 
New Testament. With two coloured maps, roan, red edges, 4s. ; 

morocco, gilt edges, 5s. 

Book of Common Prayer Roan, red edges, 4s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 5s. 

Church Services, including the Book of Common Prayer, the Psalter, and 
Proper Lessons. . . .Roan, red edges, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 7s. fid. 


Shorthand Periodicals. 

Pitman’s Journal. Every Saturday. Crown 4 to, 36 pp,, Id.; 
Monthly in a wrapper, 5d. Each number contains six pages of 
Shorthand, in the Learner’s, Corresponding, and Reporting Styles, 
with Key. Sent direct from the Publishers to all parts. 

3 months, post free , . . . . . , . . . Is. 8d. 

6 months „ . . . . . . . . . . 3s. 3d. 

12 months „ . . . . . . . . . . 6s. 6d. 

Many back volumes are out of print, but those for recent years can be 
supplied for 6s. each post free. Handsome covers for binding the present or 
past yearly volumes of the J ournal, Is. each, post free. Is. 3d. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly. Every Saturday. Crown 4to, 16 pp., Id. : 
post free, lid. Beautifully printed in the Reporting, Corresponding, ana 
Learner's styles, profusely illustrated, with articles in ordinary print in 
addition. Terms of subscription same as Pitman* $ J ournal* Half-yearly 
vols. at Christmas and Midsummer, in handsome green and gold binding. 
Vols. 1 and 4 to y out of print. Vols. 2, 3 and 8 to 40, price 3s. 6d. each, 
post free. Covers for binding the present and past half-yearly vols. of 
the Weekly, Is. each ; post free, Is. 3d. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Budget. The monthly edition of F.5.W., 5d. ; p.f. 7d. 

Foreign Adaptations'" of Pitman’s Shorthand. 

Dutch Phonography. By F. De Haan. In Dutch. Lr. post 8vo 5s. 


Esperanto Phonography. By G. Ledger. In English Is. net. 

French Phonography. By T. A. Reed. Rules in English, examples, etc., 
in French. 3rd Edition Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


German Shorthand. In Germar^and English. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
Italian Phonography. By Giuseppe Francini. In Italian. Cr. 8vo. 2s, fid, 
Latin Phonography. By Rev. W. Tatlock, S.J. In Latin*. .Cloth, 2s, 6d, 
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Spanish Shorthand. In Spanish 
Key to M Spanish Shorthand ” 
Welsh Shorthand In Welsh . . . 


3 s. Sd. 

2s. 

• . . -2s. 


Typewriting Works. 

Pitman 5 S Typewriter Manual- Can be used with any machine. 6th Edition. 

Large post 4 to. Cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

Pitman’s Typewriting Examples for any machine — 

On cards, 48 examples, fcap. folio 2 s. 6d. 

In oblong note-hook, for standing by the side of the machine. . . , 2 s. Od, 
In note-hook form, in covers Is, 6d. 

Pitman’s Exercises and Tests in Typewriting, Fcap. folio 2 s. fid. 

Sow to Teach Typewriting. By Kate Pickard, B.A. (Lond.) Crown 4to. . 

Cloth, 3 s. net. 

The Junior Typist. By Annie E. Davis. A complete guide to the Ele- 
mentary Examinations. Demy 8^0 Cloth, Is. net. 

Practical Course of Touch Typewriting. . . .Single Keyboard Ed., is. 6d. ; 

Double Keyboard Ed., Is. fid. ; Oliver Edition, Is. 6d. 

Pitman Backing Sheet, with page-foot signals, etc. Can be used with any 
machine. 9 by 13 in 2d. ; p.f. in tube, 2id. 

Remington Typewriter Manual. For Nos. 5 and 7, 10 and ir. With 
Exercises and Illustrations. 8 th Edition. Lr. post 4 to. Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Instructions on the Remington (Nos. 5 and 7), Yost, (No. 10), Bar-Lock, 
and Caligraph Typewriters. Each, demy 8vo, 6d. ; p-f- 7 d. 

Modem Typewriting and Manual of Office Procedure. By A. E, Morton. 
6^ in. by 9 J in Cloth, 2 s. 6d. ; interleaved, 3 s. 6d. 

Practical Typewriting and Examination Guide. By A. E. Morton. 6^ in. 
by 9 £ in Cloth, 2 s. 6d. 


Works in Ordinary Type. 

Life of Sir Isaac Pitman. Demy Svo, with many illustrations, .Cloth, 7 s. 6d. 

Lantern Lecture on Shorthand and Typewriting. No. 4 Demy 8vo, 3 d. 

The Shorthand Writer. By T. A. Reed. Crown Svo Cloth, 3 s. 3 d. 

History of Shorthand. By Sir Isaac Pitman 2 s.; cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

Bibliography of Shorthand. By Dr Westby-Gibson. Demy Svo. Cloth, 5 s. 

Pitman’s Shorthand and Typewriting Year Book and Diary Cloth, Is 

Complete Guide to the Improvement of the Memory. By the Rev. J. H. 

Bacon. 6th Edition Cloth, Is. net. 

Guide to English Composition. By Rev. J. H. Bacon. 2nd Ed. Is. ; cl., Is, fid. 

Pitman’s Pocket Dictionary of the English Language. Royal 32100 

Cloth, Is. net ; leather, Is. fid. net. 
Pitman’s Popular Guide to Journalism. 4th Ed. By A. Kingston. Cr. 8vo. 

Cloth, Is. fid 

Books on Commercial Education, Etc. 

Pitman’s Business Man’s Guide. Ed. by J. A. Slater. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 3 s* fid. u. 

Pitman’s Office Desk Book. Crown Svo Is. net. 

Pitman’s Office Organisation and Management. By L. R. Dicksee and H. E. 

Blain. Demy 8vo Cloth, 5 s, net. 

Pitman’s Guide for the Company Secretary. By A Coles, Demy Svo 

Cloth, 5 s. net. 

Pitman ’s Secretary ’s Handbook. Ed. bv H. E. Blain. Demy 8vo ...... 

Cloth, 3 s. fid. net. 

Pitman’s Manual oi Business Training. Crown 8vo Cloth, 2 s. fid. 

Counting House Routine. Qr. cloth, Is. D^to, 2nd Y ear . . Qr. cloth, Is. fid 
Office Routine for Boys and Girls. Stages 1 , 2, and 3. Crown Svo . .Each, fid. 
Office Routine Copy Books. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Lr. post 4to. . . .Each, 3 d. 



Pitman’s Commercial Copy and Exercise Books. Nos. i and 2 . Fcap folio. 

Each, 6 &. 

Exercise Book ol Facsimile Commercial Forms. Lr, post 4 to 6 d. 

Pitman’s Facsimile Commercial Forms. Set in envelope ’. 6 d. 

How to Teach Business Training. Crown 8 vo Cloth, 2s. 6 d. net. 

Pitman’s Commercial Handwriting. Fcap. 4 to Cloth, 2s. 

Business Handwriting. Crown 8 vo Cloth, Is. 

Pitman’s “ New Era ” Business Copy Books. By F. Heeiis, F.C.I.S., Civil 
Service Style. In three Books, Junior, Intermediate, and Senior. Each 

in large post 4 to, 32 pp. 4 d. 

Pitman’s Business Terms, Phrases, and Abbreviations. With foreign 

equr alents. Crown 8 vo Cloth, 2s. 6 d, net. 

Book-keeping Simplified. Revised Edition. Crown 8 vo Cloth, 2 s. 6 d. 

Answers to Book-keeping Simplified. Crown 8 vo Is. 

Additional Exercises in Book-keeping. Nos. x and 2 . Crown 8 vo. Each, 6 d. 
Answers to Additional Exercises in Book-keeping. Nos. 1 and 2 . . . Each, 6 d. 

Exercise Books for “Book-keeping Simplified.” Set. Fcap. folio is. 

Pitman’s Advanced Book-keeping. Crown 8 vo Cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

Answers to “Advanced Book-keeping.” Crown 8 vo Cloth, Is. 

Pitman’s Complete Book-keeping. Crown Svo Cloth, £& 6 d. 

Key to “Pitman’s Complete Book-keepirg ” Crown Svo Cloth s* s< 

How to Teach Book-keeping. Crown 8 vo Cloth, 2s. 6 d. net. 

How to Become a Qualified Accountant. Crown 8 vo Cloth, 2s. net. 

Pitman’s Book-keeping Transactions No. 1, Is. ; No. 2, 2s. 

Primer of Book-keeping. Crown 8 vo i s . 

Answers to ditto. Crown 8 vo l Sm 

Easy Exercises for Primer of Book-keeping. Crown Svo Cloth, 6 d. 

MS. Books for “ Book-keeping Primer. ” Lr. post 4 to. Set of four. Ea., 2d. 

Book-keeping Test Cards. Elem., Inter., Adv. Three sets Each, Is. 6 d. 

Accountancy. By F. W. Pixley, F.C.A. Demy Svo Cloth, 5s. net. 

Insurance. By T. E. Young. Demy Svo .Cloth, 5s. net. 

Insurance Office Organization. Demy 8 vo Cloth, 3s. 6 d. net] 

Money, Exchange, and Banking. By H. T. Easton. Demy 8 vo. Cloth, 5s.net. 

Pitman’s Bills, Cheques, and Notes. Demy 8 vo Cloth, 2s. 6 d. net] 

Indexing and Precis-Writing. Crown 8 vo Qr. cloth. Is. 6 d. 

Pitman’s Civil Service Guida. By A. J. Lawford Jones. ..Cloth, Is. net 
Civil Service Copying Forms, 6 d. ; Ruled Forms for ditto. Bks. 1 and 2 . Ea.Sd 

Civil Service Tots. Crown 8 vo 6 a* 

Pitman’s Guide to Commercial Correspondence. By W. J. Weston. Cr. 8 vo # 

Cloth, Is. 6 d] 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence and Com. English. Cr. Svo. Cloth, 2s.6d 
Ditto, in Shorthand, with hints to shorthand clerks. Cr. Svo. Cloth, 2s. 6 d* 

French Commercial Correspondence. Crown 8 vo Cloth, 2s. 6 d] 

German Commercial Correspondence. Crown 8 vo Cloth, 2s. 6 d* 

Spanish Commercial Correspondence. Crown 8 vo Cloth, 3 s] 

Foreign Correspondent. By A. E. Davies. Crown 8 vo Cloth, Is. 6 d. net* 

How to Get a Situation Abroad. By A. E. Davies. Cr. Svo. Cloth, 1$. 6 d. net] 
Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters. Crown 8 vo. Cloth. English- 
French, 2s. 6 d. ; English-German, 2s. 6 d. ; English-Italian, 3s. ; Engiish- 
Portuguese, 3s. 6 d. ; English, 2s. 6 d. 

Pitman’s Dictionary of Commev^ial Correspondence in French, German 

Spanish, and Italian. Demy Svo Cloth, 5s. net’ 

Pitman’s Commercial Dictionary of the English Language. Qr. cloth, 3d. net] 

cloth, Is. net. 

Punctuation as a Means of Expression. By A. E. Lovell. Cr. 8 vo, Cloth, Is. 6 d 
Business Arithmetic. Cr. Svo. Qr. cloth. 1 , Elem. Is. • 2 , Inter., Is. 6 d. 
Answers to “ Business Arithmetic.” Cr, Svo. Cloth. 1 , Elem., Is. ; 2 , Inter Is* 

Pitman’s Complete Commercial Arithmetic. Crown 8 vo Cloth. 2 s. 6 d] 

Answers to ditto. Crown Svo Cloth’ Is 6 d 

Rapid Methods in Arithmetic. By J . J ohnson. Crown 8 vo . * Cloth, Is net* 



Pitman’s Commercial Geography of the World. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Pitman’s Commercial Geography of the British Isles. Cr. 8vo. Or. cloth. Is. 
Pitman ’s Commercial Geography of the British Empire abroad and Foreign 

Countries. Crown 8vo Q r . c i 0 th lg 6d 

Pitman's Solicitor’s Clerk’s Guide. By E. A. Cope. Cr. Svo. Cloth 2s 6d* 
How to Start in Life. By A. Kingston. Crown 8vo Cloth,’ Is. 6d. 

For complete list ot Commercial and Modern Languages Publications see 

Catalogue B. 


Shorthand Stationery, Etc. 

All Note-Books and Reporters * Requisites bear our trade mark t “ FONO,” and 
the register number, which should always be mentioned in ordering ’ 

No. 1. — Id. Reporters’ Note-Book, 80 pp., p.f, IJd. ; six copies, p.f. 9&. 
12 copies, p.f. Is. 3d. 

No. 2. — 2 d. Reporters’ Note-Book, 160 pp., p.f. 3 d. ; six copies, p.f., Is. 3 d. * 
12 copies, p.f. 2s. 4 d. 

No. 3. — 3 d. Reporters’ Note-Book, 200 pp,, p.f. 4 d. 

The following are Patent Elastic-bound — 

No. 4. — 4 d. Reporters’ Note-Book, 160 pp., p.f. 5 &, Cloth cases for this and 
also No. 3 from 6d. to 3 s. 

No. 5- — Reporters’ Note-Book, 200 pp., fifi,, p.f., 8d., Single or Double Lines. 

Cloth Cases for holding this Note-Book can he had at Is. each. 

No. 5R. — fid. Same size, etc., as the last, 'but ruled in red. 

No. 5W.— fid, Same size, etc., as No. 5, but with lines ruled wider in red. 

No. 5M. — fid. Same size, etc., as No. 5, but with lines ruled wider in red 

and ruled margin. 

No. 6. — Unruled Note-Book, 240 pp., to open at the side, 6d, p.f. 7 d. 
Elastic-bound Note-Books, made of the very best paper, to open fiat on the 
desk, strongly bound. 

No. 7. — 150 pages 8 by 5 single lines, half cloth Is. Od. 

& „ 5 „ (red) „ Is. fid. 

9 » 5 & ft j> Is* fid. 

9 „ 5 % „ cloth 2s. Od. 

8 „ 5 „ stiff boards. Is. Od. 

8 „ 5 „ „ (stitched) Is. fid. 

>? 20. 200 ,, 8 |r ,, 5^ ft it 8 cL 

Pocket Note-Books, elastic-bound, and made of the very best paper. 

No. 17. — 120 pages by 4^ single lines, half cloth, 9 d., p.f. lOd. 

», 18. — 120 „ 71 $$ 4 1 double lines „ 9 d. t „ lOd. 

Pitman’s Note-Book Cover and Transcribing Slope, 9 in. by 5 in., leather. 
Price, including note-book, 2 s. 

No. 19. — Re-fifis for above, 140 pp., with marg. ruling, 6d., p.f. 8£cL 
„ 2i. — S.O. (Side Opening). 200 pp. 6d. ; p.f. fid. 

A Liberal Reduction is allowed on a Quantity. 

Note-Books of any description made to order tn quantities of 3 dozen and 
upwards , Sample leaves of Note-books on application . 
Phonographic Exercise Book ; made of ruled paper, single or double lines 

3 d.; p.f. 4 d. 

Reporting Paper, with single or double lines, packet of five quires, p.f. Is. 

and Is. fid. The latter quality in bliro faint or red lines. 

Reporting Covers, to hold Reporting Paper cloth, fid., P*f* 7 d. ; leather. Is. ; 
ditto, with loop at side for pencil, Is. 3d. ; better quality, Is. fid. ; ditto, 
with loop. Is. 9d. ; extra, in morocco, lined with leather, 3s. ; ditto with 
loop, 3 s. 3 d. ; doth case to hold the fid. Reporting Book, Is* A Silicate 
Slate has been added to the best quality, which forms an erasable table 
for memoranda. 

« Fono ” Postcards. No. 1, packet of 25, <T 3 L p.f. ; packet of 50, 9 d., p.f. 

lid. 


8 . — 200 

9. — rSo 

10.— 250 
X2. 400 

! s 2 5 0 



Pi tman ’s “ Fono ” Pencils, per dozen, Is. ; ditto, superior lead, 2s.* p.f. 

If less than i dozen is ordered, Id, must be added for postage. 
Koh-i-Noor Pencils. Extremely strong and durable. Each, 4d. ; p.f. 5d, 

Koh-I-Noor Copying Ink Pencils .Each, 4d. ; p.f. 5d. 

Pono Pencil Sharpener, Is. 

Reporters’ Pencil Cases, with division for 4 or 6 pencils, flat for the pocket ; 
four divisions Is. ; six divisions, Is. 3d. ; Pencils to fill these-cases should 
be ordered at the same time to prevent the cases being damaged in 
the post. 

The “ Pono 33 Pencil Case and Fountain Pen Holder. Made of the very best 
roan, leather lined, with six loops which firmly hold the contents. Price 
of case, Is. 6d., p.f. Price with six Reporting Pencils, 2s. Name and 
Address, printed in gold, Is. extra. 

India Rubber (Typewriting) ...4d. per piece, p.f. 5d. 

Shorthand Pens. No. 1, The Phonographic Pen, box of two dozen, 6d., p.f. 
7d. No. 2, The Shorthand Pen, box of gross, Is., p.f. Is. Id. No. 3, 
The Reporting Pen, box of 1 doz., 6d., 3 doz., Is. 6d. ; p.f. 7d. andls. 7d. 
No. 4, The Reservoir Pen, box of three dozen, 10d. 9 p.f. lid. Box of 
Assorted Shorthand Pens, 6d., p.f., 7d. All these Pens are stamped with 
the name 41 Pitman ** or “ Fono.” 

Pen Holders, Id. each, Is. per dozen p.f. If less than one dozen is ordered 
Id. must be added for postage. 

44 Swan 53 Fountain Pen. No. 1, complete, 10s. 6d., gold mounted, 12s. 6d. 
No. 3, medium size, 16s. 6d. No. 5, large size, 25s. Fine, medium, or 
broad points. 

44 Waterman 33 Ideal Fountain Pen. Prices, 10s. 6d„ 15s., 17s. 6d„ and 25s„ 
according to style. 

“ Onoto 33 Self-filling Fountain Pen. Prices, 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 21s. 
The “ Cygnet 33 Stylographic Pen. 3s. 

The “ Fono 33 Safety Pocket. For securing fountain pens and pencils in the 
nocket. French morocco. 9d. ; p.f. 10fL 
Reporters 5 Rest, or Desk for the Knee. To fold up for the pocket, 2s. 6d. net. 
Phonographic Badge, in sterling silver — (1) witn scarf pin ; (2) with safety 
pin. Post free Is. 6d. 

MANIFOLD REQUISITES— 

No. 50. — “ Japanese 35 Manifold Book, large 8vo, 150 leaves, 8& ; p.f. 9d. 
Best Carbonic Paper, 4to (thin), 12 sheets (very superior) 6d. 

Agate Styles • . . » . . . 6d. 

Vulcanite plates, 8vo . . . . , . . , . , 8dL 

« 4 t° • » * * •• »• * «. Is 4d 

If ordered direct , Postage must be remitted . 

EVERCIRCULATOR REQUISITES— 

Evercirculator Note Paper, oi superior quality post 8vo, in three varieties, 
viz., r, ruled faint blue, with Oxford border; 2, with ornamental 
border ; 3, with ornamental border, two columns to each page. Packet 
of five quires, Is. 6d. Also headings, title pages, etc., 3d. per dozen. 
Send Id. for samples. 

Evercirculator Covers to hold the above, leather, gilt border, with strings, 
Is. 6d. 

PORTRAITS — 

Carte de Vi&ite of Sir Isaac Pitman. . 5 d, 

Platinotype Portrait of Sir Isaac Pifman %$ m 6d. 

Reproduction of the M morial Portrait of S,r Isaac Pitman Is. 6d. 

Parian Porcelain Bust of Sj fhaac Pitman. Obtainable only from Mr. 
R. S. Carey, 15 , Northgate street, Bath, for 9s. remitted direct 




